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I po not think I have ever read anything which has affected me 
in the same way as Professor Morgan’s article’ in the last num- 
ber of the Nineteenth Century. A friend of mine, whose cast of 
thought is certainly rather judicial than emotional, told me that 
it made him shed tears of rage. I quite understand that. As 
one turns over the pages in which are recorded the results of 
the Professor’s four months’ investigations, pursued with the 
strictest regard to the admirable law of evidence followed in our 
Courts, language becomes too weak to utter the thoughts which 
arise in one. ‘Treacherous firing on the white flag, the deliberate 
slaughter of wounded and prisoners, the atrocious treatment of 
the inoffensive civil population—old men and boys, and even 
women and young girls, shot like rabbits—outrages of a peculiarly 
revolting character on women, often followed by mutilation or 
murder, the systematic pillage and destruction of private pro- 
perty, so that ‘the progress of German troops is like a plague of 
locusts over the land’—such are the deeds which Professor 


1 ‘German Atrocities in France: With Unpublished Records.’ June 1915. 
Vor. LXXVIII—No. 461 1 B 
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Morgan relates. That, however, is not all. He gives docu- 
mentary evidence—he was the first to come upon it—conclusively 
establishing that these deeds were not the spontaneous atrocities 
of ruffians drunk with blood and alcohol. At an early stage of 
his investigations he found reason to suspect that the outrages 
were, to a great extent, attributable to policy and superior orders. 
But, an accomplished lawyer, he would not rest in presumption, 
however strong; he demanded proof, and proof was forth- 
coming. ‘The diaries of German prisoners kept in a department 
of the French Ministry of War afforded it in ample measure. I 
need not here dwell upon this; the Professor’s article speaks for 
itself. His conclusion, abundantly warranted, is that ‘the Ger- 
mans have broken all laws, human and divine, in their brutal and 
licentious fury, and that it is useless to discriminate between the 
people and their rulers.’ 

It is an indictment against a nation. How does it appeal to 
us? I find the answer in one of the recruiting posters issued by 
our War Office : ‘It is your duty to take up the sword of justice 
to avenge this devil’s work.’* ‘To avenge.’ The words strike 
the key-note of what I am about to write. For a long time the 
doctrine of retributive vengeance has been tabooed in an influen- 
tial section of the community. As Carlyle complains in his 
Latter-Day Pamphlets, ‘A blind loquacious prurience of indis- 
criminate Philanthropism* has substituted itself, with much self- 
laudation, for the silent awful divine sense of Right and Wrong.’ 
But let us hear him further for a minute, though in highly com- 


pressed form : 


No revenge !—O Heavens, no; all preachers on Sunday strictly forbid 
that, and even (at least on Sundays) prescribe the contrary of that. It 
is for the sake of ‘example’ that you punish: to protect society and its 
purse and skin: to deter the innocent from falling into crime, and 
especially withal for the purpose of improving the poor criminal himself. 
Against him no ‘revenge’ even on week days: nothing but love for him 
and pity and help. My friends, will you permit me to say that all this 
is the mournfullest twaddle that human tongues could shake from them, 
that it has no solid foundation in the nature of things, and to a healthy 
human heart no credibility whatever? I take the liberty of asserting that 
there is one valid reason, and only one, for punishing a man, that you 
may do the will and commandment of God with regard to him, that you 
may do justice to him. Find out what the Law of God is with regard 
to a man, make that your human law, or I say it will be ill with you and 





? It was the destruction of the Lusitania which elicited this appeal. 

* It is fond of trotting out a text from the Zpistle to the Romans, ‘ Avenge 
not yourselves, but rather give place unto wrath, for it is written, ‘‘ Vengeance 
is Mine, I will repay,” saith the Lord.’ But evidently what St. Paul depre- 
cates is private vengeance : yr éavrovs éxdixovvres : @ little further on he exhibits 
the civil magistrate as the divinely appointed Minister of public vengeance : 
@eod yap 8uixovds éoriy, Exdixos eis dpyiv TG Td kaxdv mpdacorrt. 
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not well. If you love your thief or murderer, if Nature and Eternal Fact 
love him, then do as you are now doing. But if Nature and Fact do not 
love him? If they have planted wrath against him in every God-created 
human heart—then I advise you cease and change your hand. 


Thus the last of the prophets, as he has been aptly termed. Let 
us pursue a little the train of thought which he suggests. I say 
then that the idea of right and wrong, and of an absolute obliga- 
tion to follow the right, accompanies the recognition of self and 
non-self—the primary fact revealed to us by the intellect as 
soon as the act of thinking takes place in our consciousness. As 
surely as I am conscious of myself, so am I conscious of moral 
obligation. Justice is a primary notion in our minds, and does 
not admit of being resolved into other elements. And, in the 
words of Mr. Darwin, ‘the essence of the concept of duty is 
appreciation of justice independently of pain or pleasure felt 
at the moment.’ Of course there are vast multitudes of men, 
nor are they found only in the most abject varieties of humanity, 
in whom the moral sense is dim and inchoate. But it is there, 
waiting to be evolved ; and I am far from denying that the course 
of its evolution may be pretty much what Mr. Darwin supposes. 
The savage, however degraded his savagery, who does not dis- 
tinguish between right and wrong is not extant: and if he were 
he would not be man but something lower. The conception of 
moral right was not absent from mankind before biology became 
a science, or until the Royal Society was founded : neither by any 
process of chemistry or mechanics can it be reduced to the attrac- 
tions or repulsions of matter, or its presence be detected by instru- 
ments, however fine. It is the natural and permanent revela- 
tion of the reason. The sense of ethical obligation is a primary 
fact of human nature. In Butler’s phrase, we are born under the 
law of virtue. For the universe is the realm of law. Every- 
where throughout it law reigns supreme over all things, ‘the very 
least as feeling her care and the greatest as not exempted 
from her power.’ And nowhere can that law be broken with 
impunity. It is so in the physical order. To the sea has been 
set its bounds, which it shall not pass, neither turn again to cover 
the earth. The moon is appointed for certain seasons and the 
sun knoweth his going down. ‘Obedience unto the law of nature 
is the stay of the whole world.’ So it is throughout the measure- 
less creation. So it is in man, who, born under the law of virtue, 
is an ethical animal. And thus Hooker, summing up in his 
admirable way the Aristotelian and Scholastic teaching : ‘ Good 
doth follow unto all things by observing the course of their 
nature, and, on the contrary side, evil by not observing it. And 
is it possible that man being not only the noblest creature in the 
world but even a very world in himself, his transgressing the law 
B2 
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of his nature should draw no manner of harm after it? Yes; 
tribulation and anguish unto every soul that doeth evil.’ ¢ 

The moral law then has a penal sanction. Without that its 
monitions would be mere precepts; it would not be a law at all. 
From its organ, conscience, which is the entering into the indi- 
vidual of the objective rule of right, we receive not advice but 
dictates. The imperative of duty is categorical. The ethical 
‘ought’ is primary and unconditioned. The moral law has a 
sanction which is evidenced by the remorse, horror, fear 
attendant on its violation. The existence of an inseparable con- 
nexion between wrongdoing and punishment is an organic instinct 
of our nature. No; the moral sense is not, as we are sometimes 
told, a mere movement of benevolence. It is a judge and a stern 
judge. It witnesses to the fact that an evil deed does not perish : 
that retribution awaits the wrongdoer and will certainly overtake 
him. ‘The law of nature proclaims that he who offends shall be 
punished,’ writes Aquinas: and surely this law will be fulfilled. 
And I may remark in passing that here Kant finds the surest 
argument for a future state of existence where justice, so often 
defeated in this present life, will be vindicated, will be requited. 
Of course, belief in the moral government of the universe implies 
as much. It was for this belief that the noblest heroine of Greek 
tragedy was a martyr—belief in ‘ the unwritten and unchanging 
laws of heaven’ : laws, she says, ‘ which have their record in the 
heart, laws which Kreon’s proclamation could not overthrow. 


These for the dread of any human anger, 
I was not minded to annul, and so 
Incur the penalty which Heaven exacts. 


It appears to me that the very existence of ethics, in any 
worthy sense, depends upon the rule of an absolute standard 
of right and wrong throughout the universe, fenced about with 
penalties which are the natural and necessary consequences of 
its violation. And here is the principle which makes criminal 
justice just. Criminal justice is an adaptation of the moral law 
to the needs of human society. There is a popular belief 
that you make a thing wrong by making it penal. But that 
is not so—you make a thing penal because it is wrong. Legal 
justice is but an aspect of what metaphysicians call general 
justice, well defined by Ulpian as ‘the constant and perpetual 
will to render to each his due.’ The Utilitarian conception of 
punishment is utterly inadequate, perverting it in its theory, 
robbing it of its dignity in the life of man, and emptying it of 
its vivifying idea. The proper conception of punishment is that 


* Ecclesiastical Polity. Book I. 9. 
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uly it is the correlative of culpability, ‘the other half of crime,’ in 
28; Hegel’s admirable words. It is something due to the reasonable 

past of the criminal. It is a right applied to him, not a wrong 
its —-his right: it is due to him. ‘Ipse te poenae subdedisti,’ as 
Il. the Roman maxim puts it. And so Kant in the Critique of the 
“a Practical Reason : ‘ Punishment must be justified as punishment : 
at that is as mere evil for its own sake : so that the punished person 
al when he looks thereon must confess that right is done to him, 
A and that his lot is entirely commensurate with his deserts.’ 
er Punishment then is the retributive sanction of law. It makes 
n. satisfaction to the outraged justice of the community: it is an 
ct expression of the ethical might of the social organism. That 
es is its function. But it has another. Considered as retaliatory 
rm it satisfies the legitimate desire for vengeance against the wrong- 
- doer which arises in the heart of an injured person. Resentment 
ke at wrong, the desire to return the wrong upon him who wrought it, 
ye is a primordial principle as deeply implanted in us as pity or the 
d. impulse of self-preservation, and is as legitimate, nay as neces- 
st sary. It is an organic instinct which we possess in common with 
n the whole creation groaning and travailing in pain together with 
1. us. As a matter of fact, it is from this instinct of retaliation 
28 that the criminal law now existing among us has sprung. The 
k primitive rule was the lex talionis, ‘an eye for an eye, a tooth 
g for a tooth’; and this rule, St. Augustine well points out, was 
e devised to check the tendency of the injured person to do what 

the offender had done, and more also. But, he adds, ‘Est 

quaedam justa vindicta, justeque debetur ei qui fuerit passus 

injuriam.’* And it is at that righteous retaliation that our 

criminal law aims. Historically considered it starts from the 

principle expressed in the canon of Rhadamanthus: ‘If a man 
y has done to him what he has done to others, that is the straight 
1] course of justice.’ The crude jurisprudence of earlier ages applied 
1 the maxim literally. As the centuries went on, the right of 
f vengeance was restricted to the injured person or his next of 
l kin. Then came the notion of pecuniary compensation 
, (Wehrgeld). And lastly was developed the idea of public punish- 
: ment, and the magistrate was recognised as the proper and sole 






avenger. 


But from the beginning it was discerned that this vengeance was 
righteous ; that it was in conformity with the divine law which primitive 
humanity believed to be in man, and around man, and above man. Nor 
was this simple faith at fault. Neither the physical world nor the moral 
gives any support to the notion that unmixed ‘benevolence’ is at the 
heart of things. The Infinite and Eternal, in whom all ideals are realised, 
is not only Truth, Purity, Love, but Justice. He is ‘Deus Ultionum ’— 


















* Con. Faust. xix. 25. 
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the God to whom vengeance belongeth. Cardinal Newman has pointed 
out, in a powerful passage of the Grammar of Assent,’ that conscience 
primarily reveals Him under the Attribute of Retributive Justice. And 
it is as the representative of the Supreme Moral Governor of the universe 
that St. Paul contemplates the civil ruler. ‘He is God’s minister; he 
beareth not the sword in vain.’ The cry, ‘Avenge me of mine adversary,’ 
is the expression of a divinely implanted instinct of humanity.’ 


And from the highest voice ever heard on earth comes the reply : 
‘Shall not God avenge? I tell you He will avenge speedily.’ 
In what I have written I have been speaking of the individual 
wrongdoer. But the considerations which I have urged apply 
equally to nations. It is as a person that the individual is 
punished.* It is as capable of rights (rechtsfahig) that the indi- 
vidual is a person: of rights and of their correlative duties, 
all apprehended by Reason, his distinctive faculty. But the 
State too is a person, for rights and duties, and responsibilities, 
the distinctive notes of personality, attach to it. A Common- 
wealth of men is as truly under the rule of right as are the indi- 
vidual men of whom it is composed. ‘The moral laws of nature 
and of nations,’ in Shakespeare’s noble words, are supreme over 
it, and breach of them dooms the community to the punishment 
which is their natural, and therefore their divinely appointed 
sanction. ‘No man liveth to himself.’ Such isolation, as 
Aristotle points out, is for a wild beast, or a God. By a law 
of his being man lives in human fellowship. He is a unit of 
civil society, a part of a corporate body and, in virtue of the 
solidarity existing among the members of a political organism, 
all are responsible for a nation’s deeds. Yes: national guilt 
remains though the hands that have actually wrought the crimes 
have vanished. The State, like each of the individuals composing 
it, is an ethical entity. They pass away: it remains: and in 
it their doing, good or bad—their Karma, to use the pregnant 
word of Buddhism—exists. A deed national does not perish, any 
more than a deed individual. The children inherit the merits of 
their fathers: and the sins of the fathers are visited on the 


* «Conscience suggests to us many things about that Master, whom by means 
of it we perceive, but its most prominent teaching, and its cardinal and dis- 
tinguishing truth, is that He is our Judge. In consequence, the special 
Attribute under which it brings Him before us, to which it subordinates all 
other Attributes, is that of justice—retributive justice. We learn from its 
information to conceive of the Almighty, primarily, not as a God of Wisdom, 
of Knowledge, of Power, of Benevolence, but as a God of Judgment and 
Justice; as One, who not simply for the good of the offender, but as an end 
good in itself, and as a principle of government, ordains that the offender 
should suffer for his offence.’ (P. 390, 5th ed.) The italics are mine. 

* I venture to quote this passage from my book, First Principles in Politics, 
p. 292. 

* The excellent Scholastic definition of a person is ‘naturae rationalis 
individua substantia.’ 
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children, in the public order as in the private, unto the third and 
fourth generation—and longer. 

And this is why, apart from the ‘fierce and monstrous glad- 
ness,’ with which the German people have welcomed the hellish 
cruelty of their soldiery, they must be held responsible for its 
crimes. General von Bernhardi, indeed, assures them that ‘ poli- 
tical morality differs from individual morality because there is no 
power above the State.” And they have been given over to a 
strong delusion to believe this lie. Above the State is the Eternal 
Rule of Right and Wrong : above the State is the Supreme Moral 
Governor of the Universe; yes, above the State is God.* Let 
us proclaim this august verify though in France Atheism has been 
triumphant ; in England Agnosticism is fashionable ; in Lutheran 
Germany—worst of all—evil has been enthroned in the place 
of good, and ‘ devils to adore for deities’ *° is the popular cult. 
For an august verity it is, and no one has better realised it than 
the great Teutonic poet of other days who declared that the 
history of the world is the judgment of the world: ‘ Die Welt- 
geschichte ist das Weltgericht.’ It is precisely because this is 
so that I believe, with my whole heart and soul, in the reckoning, 
the revenge, the retaliation which awaits Germany. Yes: 
Germany will be made to pay, to the uttermost farthing, the 
penalty incurred by those atrocities which have supplied the 
immediate occasion of my taking up my pen: by those atrocities 
and by countless others written in the book where all is re- 
corded.** Her Day of Wrath will surely come, ‘dies irae, dies 
illa.’ And who shall be the exactor of the reckoning, who the 
minister of the retribution, who the executioner of the retaliation? 
In the Ages of Faith, when Europe was rightly termed Christen- 
dom, or Respublica Christiana, it was the prerogative of the 
Supreme Pontiff to speak of the Divine Testimonies even before 
Kings, to release the subjects of peccant monarchs from their 
allegiance when so great a penalty was judged to be righteous : 
and to commit the execution of the sentence to some temporal 
potentate. That prerogative has long passed away together with 
the religious unity which made it possible. It is no longer the 
High Priest, claiming to speak as God’s Vicar, who judges among 
the nations, and designates a secular representative to carry out 
his judgment. This function is left to the course of events which 
manifests the divine will. There is a sense in which we may 
rightly speak of ‘God’s judgment by war,’ in which we may 
**The eternal Rule of right and wrong which is Himself.’—Cardinal 


Newman’s The Idea of a University, p. 62. 
1° There is a pregnant dictum of Dr. Arnold: ‘To worship force is devil- 
worship,’ 
™ ‘Liber scriptus proferetur 
In quo totum continetur.’ 
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correctly declare ‘ Exitus acta probat,’ a sense emphatically 
affirmed by Carlyle : ‘ Suppose I did say that might is right,’ he 
observed to an American gentleman on one occasion, ‘I know 
what I meant by it : not what you think Imeant. There is a true 
meaning in it. A man is an Atheist who believes that, in the 
long run, what God allows to triumph is not right.’ 

And so in quietness and confidence I await the victory of 
the nations who are fighting for truth and justice against the 
powers of hell let loose by Germany. The conflict involves an 
issue of life and death for all that gives real worth to human 
existence—for all civilisation, all progress, all morality, all liberty, 
worthy of those august names. It will be a long fight doubtless, 
@ fight in which our enemies will shrink from no atrocities : but 
it will be a fight to a finish, as the phrase is. The commonest 
considerations of prudence make this certain. The stern judg- 
ment of the old Roman patriot upon the great foe of his country 
—whose ‘Punic faith’ has been rivalled by Germany—was 
* Delenda est Carthago.’ As stern a resolution is in the minds 
and on the lips of all true lovers of their country and of mankind, 
be they English or French, Russian, Italian, Japanese, and I do 
not hesitate to add, American. German militarism must be 
utterly destroyed and the monstrous creation of blood and iron 
overthrown. Such is the plainest dictate of the instinct of self- 
preservation. It is also the plainest dictate of justice. Germany 
must be paid that she has deserved. Wher the triumphant Allies 
shall have made good their footing on her soil, they will not 
indeed rival her exploits of violating women and butchering 
children, of murdering prisoners and wounded, of slaying un- 
offending and peaceful peasants, of destroying shrines of religion 
and learning. But they will assuredly shoot or hang such of the 
chief perpetrators of these and the like atrocities as may fall into 
their hands.** They will strip her of ill-gained territory. They 
will empty her arsenals and burn her war workshops. They will 
impose a colossal indemnity ** which will condemn her for long 
years to grinding poverty. They will confiscate her fleet. They 


12 Dr. Maccas, of the University of Athens, has been at the pains of com- 
piling a List of German Assassins and Pillagers, which may be of much use 
hereafter. 

18 They would be well warranted in doing so. It must not however 
be forgotten, in this connexion, that German internal credit is a mere structure 
of paper erected for the purposes of the War. An extremely well-informed 
correspondent of The Times writes, in its issue of June 9, ‘Deep in the minds 
of the men most intimately acquainted with its details and difficulties seems to 
lie the conviction, as yet unexpressed, that unless the worth of the German 
sword—the security on which the future of the whole nation has been mort- 
gaged—is fully realised by sweeping victory on the battlefield, the first result of 
the struggle will be an economic catastrophe the like of which the world has 
never seen.’ 
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will remove the treasures of her galleries and museums, and take 
toll of her libraries, to make compensation for her pillage and 
incendiarism in Belgium. The measure of punishment is always 
a matter of difficulty. But surely anything less than this would 
be wholly disproportionate to the rank offences of Germany. The 
reckoning, the retribution, the retaliation to be just must be most 
stern. The victorious Allies, who will be her judges, will not be 
moved by ‘ mealy-mouthed philanthropies.’ ‘ Justice shall strike 
and Mercy shall not hold her hands : she shall strike sore strokes, 
and Pity shall not break the blow.’ 
W. S. Litty. 
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THE SECRET OF GERMANY'’S STRENGTH 


BEFORE the outbreak of the present War many very eminent, 
but very ill-informed, people publicly expressed the belief that 
Germany would not dare to go to war because the Powers 
ranged against her were too strong, because she was too poor, 
because her finances were in disorder. Immediately after its 
outbreak they proclaimed equally loudly that Germany would 
rapidly be defeated, that the combination of Franco-British 
wealth and of Russian numbers, of the greatest industrial and 
the greatest agricultural nation, of the largest Army and the 
strongest Fleet would inevitably prove fatal to Germany, that 
before long the armies of the Allies would sweep all over Ger- 
many and enter Berlin. Since then eleven months have elapsed. 
The Allies have not yet succeeded in seizing firmly upon German 
soil. On the other hand, the Germans are still in possession of 
nearly al] Belgium, and they hold besides large and exceedingly 
valuable districts of North-Eastern France and of Western 
Russia which contain some of the most important manufacturing 
centres. Belgium, Poland, and North-Eastern France have 
become German strongholds and German arsenals. Germany 
controls territories filled with fortresses and with machinery of 
every kind. Nor is this all. She has not only successfully 
defended her own country and invaded her neighbour States. 
She has in addition carefully organised the vast territories 
occupied by her troops and has thoroughly organised the defence 
of Austria-Hungary and Turkey as well. Lastly, she is pro- 
viding Austria-Hungary and Turkey not only with an abundance 
of officers and soldiers but also with money, arms, ammunition 
and supplies of every kind. She is governing and administering 
three great States. Without Germany’s help Turkey and 
Austria-Hungary would probably have been lost. Germany’s 
great military achievements, her vast industrial and financial 
strength, the foresight and ability of her military and industrial 
leaders and of her administrators, and the unity and the un- 
flinching devotion of her people in field and factory have amazed 
even the best informed. 

At the moment the cry of national organisation is on every- 
body’s lips. We are told that the British nation, that the whole 
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British Empire, must be organised for war, that a perfectly 
organised nation such as Germany can be overcome only if all 
the human and material resources of the Empire are brought to 
bear upon the struggle. Unfortunately, most Englishmen have 
only a vague idea what national organisation means and involves. 
Since statesmanship, the science of the vital interests of the 
State, as Prince Metternich described it, is absolutely ignored 
by the British and American universities, Germany’s national 
organisation and administration are practically unknown to the 
English-speaking: peoples. Industrious investigators have de- 
scribed to us in detail the outside of certain German institutions 
and organisations, but they have failed to show us their main- 
springs and spirit, and to reveal to us the true sources of Ger- 
many’s strength, wealth and efficiency. In the June issue of 
the Nineteenth Century I was allowed to describe the founda- 
tions of German statesmanship in a lengthy article entitled 
‘Frederick the Great and William the Second—A Revelation 
and a Lesson in Statecraft.’ I showed in it that the basic 
principle of Germany’s foreign policy is unscrupulousness. In 
the following pages I will endeavour to describe the causes of 
Germany’s marvellous military and economic achievements, and 
will show that the chief cause of Germany’s strength is disci- 
pline. In doing this I shall give a large number of most im- 
portant documents, nearly all of which have not previously been 
published in the English language. While in the former article 
Frederick the Great appeared as a reckless schemer devoid of 
morality who, prompted by ambition, nearly destroyed Prussia, 
in the course of the present one the other side of his character 
will be shown, emphasising his great qualities as nation builder 
and patriot. 

German efficiency and thoroughness have been plants of slow 
growth. Germany’s administrative policy was not created by 
Bismarck, nor was her military policy initiated by Moltke. 
If we wish to discover the sources of Germany’s power, we must 
acquaint ourselves with the views and teachings of those great 
men who created Germany’s administrative, military, financial 
and economic policy, who created her traditions, who made 
modern Germany. We must look into the past to understand 
the present. 

Three centuries ago Brandenburg-Prussia, which became a 
kingdom only in 1701, occupied probably a far lower position 
in Europe than that held by one of the Balkan States at present. 
The country had neither a national organisation nor an army. 
The people were poor, rude, uncultured, ignorant, and were devoid 
of a sense of unity and of patriotism. The Germans, as a race, 
are not particularly gifted. Man for man, Englishmen and 
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Frenchmen are probably their superiors. However, a Govern- 
ment can make or unmake the character of a nation. The 
Germans have been made what they are by their masterful rulers, 
especially by Frederick William, the Great Elector, by King 
Frederick William the First, and by Frederick the Great. 
Pliable materials are most easily moulded. The success of the 
three greatest rulers of Prusso-Germany is perhaps largely 
attributable to the fact that they set to work on the most un- 
promising raw material, upon poor, ignorant and submissive 
boors. 

Frederick William, the Great Elector, was born in 1620, 
and he came to the throne in 1640 at a time when the Thirty 
Years’ War of 1618-48 was still raging. As a youth he had 
spent three years in Holland, which was then the wealthiest, 
the most advanced and the most warlike country in the world. 
As Brandenburg-Prussia had been terribly devastated by the 
warring troops, he wished before all to create an army for its 
defence. However, he found it very difficult to raise the neces- 
sary money. Self-government prevailed in his _ scattered 
dominions. As the nobility and the Estates jealously defended 
their privileges and refused to vote the necessary funds, the 
Elector resolved to break their power and to place taxation on 
@ compulsory basis. He gradually destroyed popular representa- 
tion, such as it was, and made the Estates a mere tool. At 
last they were called together exclusively for the purpose of voting 
money. They were allowed to sit only for a fortnight, and 
to discuss nothing except the proposals which the Elector put 
before them. At the same time, they were informed that any 
funds which they failed to vote would be collected from them 
by military execution. The written remonstrances and protests 
of his Parliament were usually returned unanswered. At last 
the Estates of Prussia declared in 1674 that they did not care 
to attend the Diet any longer because their gathering led to 
nothing except an increase in taxation. The Great Elector 
replied that he also did not see the necessity of a Diet which did 
nothing but complain and produce nothing but unnecessary 
expense and delay. Frederick William, like Bismarck, preferred 
governing without a parliament. 

Soon after his advent the Great Elector raised a force of 3000 
men. This was the first standing army of the Hohenzollerns, 
and it grew apace. In 1651, after eleven years of government, 
the Great Elector had an army of 16,000, and in the war of 
1665 he was at the head of 26,000 men supplied with seventy-two 
guns. His soldiers were highly trained and disciplined. By 
enormous exertions he had made Brandenburg-Prussia an 
important military Power. 
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The Great Elector ruthlessly and tyrannously suppressed 
existing self-government in his possessions, and gave to his scat- 
tered and parochially minded subjects a strong sense of unity. 
Relying upon his powerful army he enforced his will upon the 
nobility, the Estates, and the citizens, and made himself the 
absolute master of the country. He ruled the State with savage 
energy and with great ability. To enable the people to bear the 
cost of a large army he strove to increase their wealth by pro- 
moting agriculture, commerce, and the manufacturing industries. 
He imported from Holland skilled engineers who reclaimed 
swamps, and able farmers and gardeners who improved culti- 
vation. Every peasant had to lay out a garden, and none might 
marry unless he had planted at least six oak trees, and had planted 
and grafted at least six fruit trees. To improve industry and 
commerce he constructed the Frederick William Canal, connect- 
ing the Oder with the Spree and the Elbe, and numerous high 
roads, and introduced a modern system of posts and mails. 

As his country had been depopulated by the Thirty Years’ 
War he wished to attract to it new inhabitants. By an Edict of 
the 29th of October 1685, he promised to the Huguenots who fled 
from France owing to the revocation of the Edict of Nantes 
assistance for defraying their travelling expenses, permission to 
settle where they liked, freedom to bring in their goods and 
chattels free of all charges. The needy were to receive empty 
houses which the Elector would buy from their owners. They 
were to be given building material of every kind for repairing 
these houses, and to be freed from all imposts for six years. 
The well-to-do who wished to build houses for themselves were 
to be given land and building materials, and to be free from all 
imposts for ten years. The rights of citizenship were to be given 
gratis. Manufacturers and artizans were to receive machines, 
raw material, and monetary subsidies. Agriculturists were to 
obtain ground suitable for cultivation. The refugees were to be 
allowed to settle differences among themselves by voluntary 
courts of their own, and in every town a preacher was to be 
maintained for them at the Elector’s cost. French noblemen 
were to enjoy equality with Prussian noblemen, etc. As the 
French refugees might be deterred by the rigorous climate and 
the poverty of Brandenburg and migrate to Switzerland, England 
and Holland instead, the Elector wisely tried to induce them to 
come to his country and remain there by granting them far more 
valuable facilities and privileges than they were offered elsewhere. 
The result of his policy was that many French refugees who had 
gone to Switzerland and Holland went later on to Brandenburg. 
According to Ancillon’s Histoire de l’établissement des Frangots 
Réfugiés, there were, in 1697, 12,297 French refugees in Branden- 
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burg, not counting the military. Numerous French people 
settled in Berlin, brought to that town their industries, and 
raised the intelligence of the population by their culture, 
energy, and vivacity. The French immigrants and their 
descendants became most valuable citizens. They founded 
industries, entered the professions, and many of the most 
eminent Germans are direct descendants of the French refugees. 
Some maintained their French names, like De la Motte Fouqué, 
Michelet, Lestocq, Ancillon, De la Courbiére. Others Germanised 
them. Among the descendants of the French refugees were the 
brothers Humboldt. At the end of the Great Elector’s reign 
no less than one fourth of the inhabitants of Prussia were foreign 
immigrants and descendants of foreign immigrants. 

By the policy outlined the Great Elector greatly increased 
the population, the wealth, and the military power of his country. 
By a skilful and daring diplomacy, and by the energetic use of 
his excellent army, which he had been able to create only by de- 
stroying the power of the Estates and by greatly increasing the 
wealth of the people, he vastly enlarged his territories and gave to 
the State a great prestige throughout Europe. Among his victories, 
that over the dreaded Swedes at Fehrbellin was the most glorious. 
During the forty-eight years of his wise, energetic, but ruthless 
reign, the territory of Brandenburg-Prussia was increased by 
nearly 50 per cent. Its population rose from 1,000,000 to 
1,500,000 notwithstanding wars, famine, and pestilence. The 
success of the civil administration of a country can be gauged 
largely by the revenue returns. During the rule of the Great 
Elector the State revenue of Brandenburg-Prussia increased, 
incredible as it may seem, nearly five-fold, from 500,000 to 
2,500,000 thalers. He had found a poor, devastated country 
without order and without an army. He left a greatly enlarged 
State, a comparatively wealthy and much larger population, and 
a large and excellent army to his successor. 

In 1688 the Great Elector died. His place was taken by 
Frederick the Third, who in 1701 assumed the royal crown and 
the title of King Frederick the First. Frederick was a vain and 
worthless monarch. Under his rule the country declined and 
decayed. Maladministration became general. However, he 
maintained and even increased the Prussian Army. That was 
his only merit. 

Under the inept rule of this Frederick, who tried to ape Louis 
the Fourteenth, and who wasted the national resources in vain 
ostentation, luxury, and debauchery, the lifework of the Great 
Elector was largely destroyed. The unification, concentration, 
and organisation of the Prussian administration and of the whole 
national life which that great ruler had effected and the efficiency 
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which he had created were temporarily lost. Favourites and 
mistresses ruled and robbed the country, and the worthless king 
went so far in the neglect of his duties that he handed to his 
Minister-favourites signed blanks to be filled with orders and in- 
structions at their pleasure, thus saving himself the trouble of 
reading documents requiring his signature. His son, Frederick 
William the First, was one of the most remarkable and one of 
the greatest rulers the world has seen. He is unknown to the 
English-speaking peoples, for Carlyle and Macaulay have made a 
caricature of him. His eminence as a ruler may be seen from the 
fact that Frederick the Great, in writing an account of his life, 
closed it with the words: ‘ As all the strength of the spreading 
oak has sprung from a little acorn, so the greatness of Prussia 
has sprung from the industrious life and the wise measures of 
Frederick William the First.’ Frederick William was neither 
brilliant, nor had he winning ways. He was the organiser, the 
disciplinarian, the schoolmaster, the true maker of modern Ger- 
many. History which has named his son ‘ the Great’ should call 
Frederick William the First ‘the Thorough.’ 

The Great Elector had, as we have seen, destroyed the power 
of self-government and of obstruction in Prussia, and had thus 
cleared the way for his successors. Frederick William the First 
made use of the opportunity which his grandfather had thus pro- 
vided, and founded in Prussia a perfectly organised modern State, 
a model administration, and created a perfectly equipped and 
ever ready army. 

Frederick William was in every respect totally different from 
his father. He was uneducated, boorish, coarse, gluttonous, 
harsh, brutal, suspicious, domineering, grasping, impetuous, and 
filled with energy and determination. While he lacked nearly 
all the finer qualities, Nature had given him cunning, unlimited 
common-sense, a passionate love of industry and orderliness, and 
a strong sense of acquisitiveness, qualities which are often found 
in illiterate peasants who succeed in accumulating great wealth 
in a life of unceasing labour, strife, and penurious thrift. 
Frederick William the First had watched life at the Prussian 
Court in his father’s time with horror and disgust. He came to 
the Government in 1713. Although he was only twenty-five years 
old and quite unacquainted with affairs of State, he immediately 
set to work in his rough and impulsive way to clear the Augean 
stable of Prussia, being determined to save it from bankruptcy 
and to introduce in it a regime of frugality, thrift, morality, and 
efficiency. His first action consisted in dismissing the great 
majority of the courtiers, reducing the royal expenditure to one 
fifth, and applying the amount saved to increasing the army. He 
sold the bulk of the useless jewellery, plate, valuable furniture, 
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horses, carriages, and of the wine which his spendthrift father had 
accumulated, and forced those who had robbed the State in his 
father’s lifetime to disgorge. He sold and let all unnecessary 
royal edifices, and converted vast royal parks and pleasure gardens 
into ploughed fields and drill grounds. While, according to 
Beheim-Schwarzbach, the coronation of King Frederick the First 
had cost 6,000,000 thalers, his own cost only 2547 thalers and 
nine pfennigs. 

King Frederick William had seen the advantage of con- 
scientious one-man rule in the case of the Great Elector. He 
resolved to administer Prussia autocratically, treating the whole 
country like a huge private estate, and to improve it in every 
direction to the utmost of his ability. He wrote on one of the 
first days of his government, according to Droysen, that he would 
be his own field-marshal and his own minister of finance. He 
might have added that he would be his own minister of war, 
agriculture, commerce, education, justice, religion, and home 
affairs as well. He ordered the affairs of the church, and pre- 
scribed the nature of the services and of the sermons. In every 
sermon the duties of the subject, and especially the duty of paying 
the taxes punctually, had to be mentioned. Other creeds were 
not to be attacked by the clergy. Sermons were to be short. 
If a sermon lasted longer than an hour the clergyman was to be 
fined two thalers. Frederick William despised those citizens 
who lived without productive work, especially lawyers, artists, 
scientists, actors, dancing-masters, and money-lenders, and he 
prosecuted usurers with the greatest energy. Usurers advancing 
money to minors could, by his edict of 1730, be punished with 
the confiscation of their entire capital, with a whipping, and even 
with death. He thought newspapers superfluous and wholly 
mischievous. He prosecuted them, and in 1713 and 1714 he 
prohibited their appearance in Berlin altogether. 

Frederick William the First desired to strengthen Prussia and 
to increase its territories. Clearly recognising that wealth is 
power, and that only a disciplined, well-governed, and prosperous 
nation can provide a powerful army, he concentrated his boundless 
energy upon improving the national administration, increasing 
the wealth of the people, and strengthening the army. When 
Frederick William came to the throne the army was in a bad state 
and was 30,000 men strong. He rapidly increased it. In 1725 
it came to 64,263, and in 1740, the year of his death, to 89,099 
men. At that time Prussia had only 2,240,000 inhabitants. How 
enormous Prussia’s army was may be seen by the fact that at the 
same proportion of armed men to the civil population, England 
would have in peace time a standing army of nearly 2,000,000 
men, and Germany one of nearly 3,000,000 men. By sleepless 
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vigilance he made his army the most perfectly drilled and equipped 
and the most ready force in the world. Frederick the Great 
himself acknowledged in his writings that he owed his wonderful 
victories to the excellence of the army which his father had created 
by twenty-seven years of unceasing labour. 

Frederick William worked unremittingly for the country 
from dawn till deep into the night. Field-Marshal Count von 
Seckendorf, the Austrian Ambassador in Berlin, a most reliable 
observer, admiringly wrote on the 25th of April 1723, according 
to Arneth’s life of Prince Eugene : 

It is certain that nowhere in the world one can see troops comparable 
with the Prussians for beauty, cleanliness, and order. Although in drill, 
training, and marching much is forced and affected, nearly everything is 
useful and efficient. Besides, it must be admitted that the Army and 
the troops lack nothing that is needed. The soldiers number 70,000, and 
every regiment has at least a hundred more men than the normal figure. 
The Arsenal is superabundantly provided with Field Artillery and Siege 
Artillery, and only the teams are missing. Moreover, there is such an 
enormous store of powder, shot, and shells as if a great war was threaten- 
ing. In Berlin and all about Brandenburg one sees as many troops 
moving as one saw in Vienna during the last war against the Turks. All 
this activity is directed by the King in person and only by him. Besides, 
he looks after the whole public administration in all its branches with 
such care and thoroughness that not a thaler is spent unless he has given 
his signature. Those who do not see it cannot believe that there is any 
man in the world, however intelligent and able he may be, who can settle 
so many things personally in a single day as Frederick William the First, 
who works from 3 o’clock in the morning till 10, and spends the rest of 
the day in looking after and drilling his Army. ... 


Frederick William the First created not only the German 
Army but also the German administration and the Civil Service. 
He made the German bureaucracy the ablest, the most hard- 
working, the most thorough and the most conscientious body of 
Government servants in the world. He created its traditions, 
and gave it that ability, zeal, and integrity, which it has shown 
ever since. Having punished severely those officials who had 
taken advantage of his father’s neglect of public affairs, having 
dismissed the incompetent, and having reduced the salaries of the 
over-paid, he endeavoured to force thoroughness and good order 
upon the bureaucracy by his personal example and supervision, 
and by the severe punishment of all who failed in their duty. 
However, the existing organisation could not be made to work 
smoothly and with despatch. When the King found that the 
departments could not be made to work in harmony, and when all 
the attempts of his ministers at reforming the service had failed, 
he retired to one of his country houses and drafted there in 
seclusion in his almost illegible hand and in very ungrammatical 
German the most comprehensive regulations for the reform of 
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the Prussian administration. They may be found in Foerster’s 
Life of Frederick William the First, in which they fill more than 
a hundred pages. All the departments were to be harmonised by 
being united in a single body. The king gave the most minute 
orders regulating the proceedings of the ‘General Directorate,’ 
the supreme administrative authority of Prussia, and of the 
individual departments. The nature, thoroughness, and minute- 
ness of his instructions will be seen from the following charac- 
teristic and amusing extract from the instructions to the General 


Directorate : 


In summer the Ministers shall meet at 7 o’clock in the morning, and in 
winter at 8 o'clock. 

The meeting shall not break up until all the matters which are to be 
discussed and decided upon have been disposed of. Not a single docu- 
ment must be left over for another day. 

If the business in hand can be finished in an hour the Ministers are 
free to go. If it cannot be settled in the forenoon they must continue 
sitting without interruption until 6 o’clock in the evening or until all the 
business is completed. 

We herewith order Our Minister von Printz that, if the Ministers are 
working later than 2 o’clock in the afternoon, he shall have fetched for 
them four good dishes of food from the Royal kitchens, together with an 
adequate quantity of wine and beer. Half of the Ministers shall dine 
while the other half shall continue working, and those who are working 
shall dine as a second shift when those who were dining have finished 
and are again at their work. In that way the work will be diligently and 
faithfully done. . 

If one of the Ministers or one of their Councillors should arrive an hour 
later than we have ordered, and if he has not Our written permission for 
being late, one hundred ducats shall be deducted from his salary. If one 
of the Ministers or Councillors should miss an entire sitting without 
being prevented by illness or without having Our permission, he shall be 
fined by the deduction of six months’ pay.- If anyone should miss a 
second sitting without Our permission or without being ill he shall be 
dismissed from his office with disgrace, for as we pay our Ministers and 
Councillors they must work. 


With regard to the dinner of the Cabinet and the Coun- 
cillors, Minister von Printz received further instructions : 


The head cook must at every sitting inquire at eleven o’clock through a 
servant whether he should provide dinner or not. Now we order herewith 
that in case dinner should be required by the Ministers and high officials 
there will always be four good dishes, namely a good soup, a good piece of 
boiled beef with vegetables, a good dish of fish, and a good piece of roast 
beef, mutton, or veal. 

In addition there should be a quart bottle of good Rhine wine for 
every person. However, the bill of fare should not always be the same. 
There should always be a change of dishes. The food should always be 
the same as that which is put before their Majesties themselves. It shall 
be served only by a single servant, for otherwise the room will be crowded 
with servants. To reduce the number of servants every one of the 
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Ministers shall receive together four plates and a glass, and a large basket 
shall be provided into which the soiled plates can be put. 


Frederick William had the highest conception of duty. He 
lived not for himself or for his family, but for his country. He 
worked most conscientiously and like a strenuous business man. 
Thoughts of his duties constantly disturbed his sleep. Not un- 
naturally he demanded that all his officials should be as hard- 
working and as thorough as he was himself. He treated his 
ministers as unceremoniously as he did his non-commissioned 
officers if they neglected their duty. In speaking of the Prussian 
Administration he habitually called it ‘my machine.’ It became 
indeed a machine absolutely controlled by the King. It acted 
with precision and speed, like clockwork. His officials had to 
work unceasingly and rapidly, but they were not allowed to become 
mere mechanical tools, for intelligence was as much demanded 
of them as was industry. Isaacsohn in his excellent three-volume 
work, Geschichte des Preussischen Beamtenthums, described the 
reforms introduced by Frederick William the First as follows : 


The Prussian Civil Service was organised and developed on military 
lines. In the Prussian Civil Service, as in the Army, skill, obedience, 
punctuality, cleanliness, and determination became the first and most 
indispensable qualifications. Official positions were given only to those 
who possessed a thorough practical knowledge of their office, and whose 
appointment was an obvious advantage to their superiors and to the 
State. The military spirit which permeated Prussia since the time of 
Frederick William the First filled the whole body of officialdom to the 
highest degree, and caused Prussia to be called a military State. Already 
as Crown Prince, Frederick William wore chiefly a military uniform, and 
since 1725 he appeared exclusively in military dress. . . . 


The great characteristic of the new Prussian bureaucracy was 
the absolute responsibility of every official. None could hide 
behind another’s back or behind a piece of paper, or plead that 
he had misunderstood his orders, that others were responsible. 
If a mistake had been made the culprit could invariably be found 
and punished. Isaacsohn tells us : 


Never before had the officials so urgently and so unceasingly had 
impressed upon them the fact that they were personally responsible, and 
never before had personal responsibility so sternly been enforced... . 
The principle of personal responsibility was the great characteristic feature 
of the instructions given by the King to his Ministers. Every document 
put by the higher officials before the General Directorate had to be signed 
by one of the Councillors who, by giving his signature, assumed responsi- 
bility for its contents, and every document put before the King bore in 
addition the signatures of the five departmental Ministers. ... No 
Councillor was to be employed in the Province to which he belonged, in 
order to abolish favouritism and personal considerations of every kind. 
Officials were to act with absolute impartiality. . . . That was particularly 
necessary because the nobility and the prosperous citizens, from whose 
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ranks the higher officials were recruited, were not in sympathy with the 
administrative and financial reforms introduced by the King. . . . The 
absolute subordination of the Civil Service from the highest to the lowest, 
their unquestioning obedience to the King, together with their absolute 
responsibility not only for their own actions, but also for those of their 
colleagues and their inferiors, created among them an extremely strong 
sense of professional honour, solidarity, and of professional pride. The 
influence of the nobility and of Society diminished unceasingly. The 
service of the King required undivided attention. The King’s uniform, 
which every Civil Servant had to wear when on duty, kept the feeling 
alive among them that they were the King’s servants and had to represent 
the King’s interests. The power of the officials and their independence, 
in case they were opposed by strong social influences, was increased by 
the fact that the officials were strangers in the districts in which they 
were employed, for Frederick William continued the policy of appointing 
only strangers to the district to official positions, a policy which the 
Great Elector had introduced in order to overcome the opposition of the 
Estates in his policy of centralisation and of unlimited personal 
Government. .. . 

Every official document had to be signed and every signature involved 
the responsibility of the man who gave it. The members of the Ministry 
were jointly responsible for one another. Every mistake, every error, 
every delay was visited on the guilty. The greatest exertions were 
demanded from all officials. Remonstrances and protests were useless. 
The King enforced discipline absolutely, and his servants had either to 
obey or to go under. The discipline enforced had the most marvellous 
results. He taught the officials to work with exactitude, rapidity, 
conscientiousness, and care, and thus Prussian officialdom became 
a model throughout Germany. Ministers of State, like generals and 
colonels, obeyed unquestioningly and carried out their orders with 
military precision and punctuality. Only if the King had clearly acted 
in error they ventured upon a respectful protest. Every Minister, even 
if he were personally easy-going and soft-hearted, was compelled in his 
own interest to maintain in his départment the same rigid spirit of 
order, punctuality, and rapidity which the King enforced upon his, 
Ministers, and from the Minister’s room the spirit of order and efficiency 
spread through the departments and through all ranks down to the 
humblest officials. 


Frederick William hated flattery, and demanded from all his 
officials brevity and the naked truth. An official who had deceived 
him was lost. In his instructions to the General Directorate he 
stated emphatically in specially large print : 

We do not wish in any way to be treated with flattery. We wish 
always to hear the clear truth. Nothing must be hidden from Us, and no 
falsehood must be put before Us, for We are the Lord and King and can 
do what We like. 


In order to ensure the integrity and efficiency of the Prussian 
Administration and of the whole body of officials, Frederick 
William created a special authority, the ‘ Fiskalat,’ which, by 
means of agents, was to supervise and watch all the officials and 
to bring every irregularity directly before the King. In his 
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instructions to the chief of the Fiskalat, von Kattsch, the King 
wrote with his own hand : ‘ Von Kattsch shall not spare anyone 
whoever it may be, even if it be my own brother. He must, of 
course, carefully look out for thieves of every kind. He must 
watch all and spare none, and he may be assured that I shall 
support him with energy against all as long as I live.’ The 
monthly and quarterly reports of the Fiskalat enabled the King 
to deal rapidly with every abuse, trace it to its very source, and 
punish the guilty. 

A Government which governs can easily form the character 
and the habits of the people. The German people are often 
praised for their thoroughness, industry, frugality, and thrift. 
These qualities are not natural to them. They received them 
from their rulers, and especially from Frederick William the First. 
He was an example to his people, and his son carried on the 
paternal tradition. Both Kings acted not only with thorough- 
ness, industry, frugality, and economy, but they enforced these 
qualities upon their subjects. Both punished idlers of every rank of 
society, even of the most exalted. The regime of Thorough pre- 
vailed under these Kings who ruled during seventy-three years. 
These seventy-three years of hard training gave to the Prussian 
people those sterling qualities which are particularly their own, 
and by which they can easily be distinguished from the easy- 
going South Germans and Austrians who have not similarly 
been disciplined. Frederick William the First was a stern 
disciplinarian, not only to his people, but even to his family. 
When his son and heir tried to flee the country in order to escape 
the bodily violence which he had to suffer from his father, 
Frederick William wished to have him shot by a Court Martial 
as a deserter, although he loved his children, for duty, as he con- 
ceived it, was with him a stronger sentiment than affection. The 
harshness of Prussian education and the absolute discipline 
enforced in the Prussian families and the Prussian schools are due 
to the example of the man who not only created the Prussian 
State but moulded the character of the German people upon his 
own. 

Following the example of the Great Elector, King Frederick 
William strove to increase the wealth of the people, by improving 
communications and agriculture, by encouraging commerce and 
industry, and by settling numerous foreigners on the waste lands 
in his dominions. He drained swamps, constructed canals and 
roads, and on the 3rd of June 1713, three months after he had come 
to the throne, he demanded that all the supplies for the army 
should be bought in Prussia. Only then it was discovered how 
low the Prussian industries had sunk. To raise them, Frederick 
William protected the manufacturing industries, especially the 
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woollen industry, and forbade in his instructions to the General 
Directorate the investment of Prussian capital abroad. How 
lavishly the thrifty King spent money for the improvement of 
the country may be seen by the fact that, although the whole 
income of the State amounted only to 7,400,000 thalers per year, 
he spent in the course of six years 6,000,000 thalers for improving 
the Province of Lithauen alone. He created there a number of 
towns, 332 villages, twenty-four water mills, eleven churches, 
hundreds of schools, etc. 

The Germans are perhaps the best educated people, and they 
have Frederick William to thank for it, for he was the first 
monarch who introduced compulsory education. It aimed at 
making the people useful and patriotic citizens. On the 28th of 
September 1717 Frederick William published an edict, which 
stated : 


We regret that we have noticed that parents, particularly in the country, 
omit to send their children to the schools and allow them to grow up in 
ignorance not only of reading, writing, and reckoning, but also in the 
knowledge of those things which are necessary for their soul and their 
salvation. In order to abolish this most pernicious evil we have resolved 
to publish this edict and to order most earnestly that in those places 
where there are schools parents shall be compelled by severe punishment 
to send their children to school daily in winter and at least once or twice 
a week in summer, when they are not wanted at home, so that they shall 
not forget entirely in the summer what they have learned in winter. The 
children shall pay 2 dreiers per week to the schools, and if the parents 
cannot afford it, the school money shall be paid by the Local Authorities. 


While Frederick William promoted elementary education, 
recognising its practical utility, his peasant-like ignorance pre- 
vented him understanding the use of the sciences and arts. He 
despised higher education, learning, and the arts of civilisation, 
to the despair and dismay of his son and heir, who loved them. 
He made learned professors court fools, and made his court fools 
university professors. Hence, Prussia remained a land of boors 
and soldiers, and Frederick the Great believed to his death that 
Germany was an unsuitable soil for the sciences and arts, that 
German was and always would remain a barbarous tongue, that 
the arts and sciences could not flourish in Prussia, and he sur- 
rounded himself with Frenchmen. 

King Frederick William was a great organiser and adminis- 
trator. He created the framework of the Prussian State and its 
traditions, and impressed his own character upon the nation. 
However, he did not possess the gifts of a great commander, and 
still less those of a diplomat. His boorish roughness, his 
impetuousness, and his choleric temperament prevented him 
securing any success in the field of diplomacy. Therefore, he 
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obtained only an insignificant accession of territory. However, 
owing to his excellent administration and his thrift, he built for 
the future. He enormously increased the strength and the 
efficiency of the country. He trebled the national revenues. He 
greatly increased the wealth and the number of the people. He 
vastly improved the land. He nearly trebled the army, made it 
the most efficient force in the world, and accumulated a vast 
store of war material, and a large War Fund with the help of 
which his son acquired Silesia and successfully resisted nearly all 
Europe during the Seven Years’ War. 

The Great Elector prepared the ground, King Frederick 
William the First firmly laid the foundations, and Frederick the 
Great erected thereon the edifice of modern Germany. 

The strength of Germany lies in her form of government, as 
shaped by her rulers. She owes her power to her great sovereigns. 
The Great Elector and Frederick William the First were not men 
of many words. They were men of action. They practised an 
enlightened absolutism but did not preach it. While sovereigns 
like Louis the Fourteenth of France, and Frederick the First 
of Prussia used their absolute power chiefly for gratifying their 
vanity, their greed, and their lust, men like the Great Elector 
and Frederick William the First saw in their power a trust. 
They worked with all their might for the greatness and glory of 
their country and for posterity, and they crushed all opposition, 
and made themselves absolute masters of the State in order to 
increase the efficiency of their action. Frederick thé Great was 
a man of a totally different character. He was a man both of action 
and of words. He possessed eloquence, imagination, and a fluent 
pen—he would have made an excellent journalist—and he beth 
practised and preached an enlightened absolutism. He gave 
eloquent expression to the faith within him, and he tried to 
make the people understand the policy of their rulers and to make 
them partners in their Sovereign’s glory. 

Frederick the Great was the most gifted and the most success- 
ful Prussian monarch. He was a great strategist, a great 
tactician, a great diplomat, a great economist and financier, a 
great organiser, and a great administrator. As he had been most 
successful in all his undertakings, it is only natural that his views 
and teachings have always enjoyed the greatest prestige in the 
highest Prusso-German circles, and that they have deeply 
influenced the action of his successors and of their statesmen. 
Among the numerous writings which he left, his confidential 
memoirs written for the guidance of future generations and his 
Political and Military Testaments are of course most authorita- 
tive. Among the many pupils of Frederick the Great was Bis- 
marck. It is no exaggeration to say that the writings which 
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Frederick the Great addressed to posterity are the arcana imperii 
of modern Germany. Those who desire to learn the secret of 
Germany’s strength, wealth, and efficiency, should therefore most 
carefully study the teachings of Frederick the Great. 

Frederick’s Political Testament of 1752 addressed to his suc- 
cessors begins with the significant words : 


The first duty of a citizen consists in serving his country. I have 
tried to fulfil that duty in all the different phases of my life. 


The idea that the King is merely the first citizen and that 
his duty consists in serving his country with all his strength and 
all his ability runs through the writings of Frederick the Great. 
In his later memoirs he elaborated that idea. For instance, in his 
Essai sur les Formes de Gouvernement, written in 1777, twenty- 
five years after his first Political Testament, he stated : 


The citizens have accorded pre-eminence to one of their number only 
because of the services which he can render them. These services consist 
in maintaining the laws, in meting out justice, in opposing with all his 
strength the deterioration of morals, in defending the State against its 
enemies. The ruler should carefully watch the cultivation of ‘the soil. 
He should provide an abundance of food for the people, encourage industry, 
and further commerce. He ought to be like a sentinel who watches 
unceasingly the neighbours of the State and the activities of its enemies. 
It is necessary that the sovereign should act with foresight and prudence 
and conclude alliances in good time, and he ought to choose his Allies 
among those who are most likely to promote the interests of his country. 
Each of the functions named requires a wealth of knowledge from the 
sovereign. He must study profoundly the physical conditions of his 
country and should thoroughly know the spirit and character of the people, 
for an ignorant sovereign is as guilty as an ill-disposed one. Ignorance 
in the ruler is due to his laziness, while malice springs from an evil mind. 
However, the sufferings caused by his mistakes are as great in the one case 
as in the other. 

Princes, sovereigns, and kings have not been given supreme authority 
in order to live in luxurious self-indulgence and debauchery. They have 
not been elevated by their fellow-men to enable them to strut about and 
to insult with their pride the simple-mannered, the poor, and the suffering. 
They have not been placed at the head of the State to keep around them- 
selves a crowd of idle loafers whose uselessness drives them towards vice. 
The bad administration which may be found in monarchies springs from 
many different causes, but their principal cause lies in the character of 
the sovereign. A ruler addicted to women will become a tool of his 
mistresses and favourites, and these will abuse their power and commit 
wrongs of every kind, will protect vice, sell offices, and perpetrate every 
infamy. ... 

The sovereign is the representative of his State. He and his people 
form a single body. Ruler and ruled can be happy only if they are firmly 
united. The sovereign stands to his people in the same relation in which 
the head stands to the body. He must use his eyes and his brain for 
the whole community, and act on its behalf to the common advantage. 
If we wish to elevate monarchical above republican government, the duty 
of sovereigns is clear. They must be active, hard-working, upright and 
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honest, and concentrate all their strength upon filling their office worthily. 


That is my idea of the duties of sovereigns. 

A sovereign must possess an exact and detailed knowledge of the strong 
and of the weak points of his country. He must be thoroughly acquainted 
with its resources, the character of the people and the national 


commerce. ... 
Rulers should always remind themselves that they are men like the 


least of their subjects. The sovereign is the foremost judge, general, 
financier, and minister of his country, not merely for the sake of his 
prestige. Therefore, he should perform with care the duties connected 
with these offices. He is merely the principal servant of the State. Hence, 
he must act with honesty, wisdom, and complete disinterestedness in such 
a way that he can render an account of his stewardship to the citizens 
at any moment. Consequently, he is guilty if he wastes the money of the 
people, the taxes which they have paid, in luxury, pomp, and debauchery. 
He who should improve the morals of the people, be the guardian of the 
law, and improve their education should not pervert them by his bad 
example. 


Frederick took his regal duties very seriously. Like his 
father he worked indefatigably and unceasingly for his country. 
He rose in summer at three o’clock, and in winter at four o’clock, 
and a quarter of an hour later he was at his desk. Like his 
father he worked much and slept little, and set an example of 
industry and thoroughness to his subjects. His capacity for work 
was prodigious. Like Frederick William the First he supervised 
the army and the Civil Service in all its branches. In addition, he 
conducted personally the enormous business of his very active 
diplomacy, as I have shown in my article in the June number of 
this Review, and as chief of the staff he planned his campaigns. 
He was ready to practise that absolute devotion to the State which 
he preached in his writings. That may be seen by his unceasing 
activity. It may also be seen by the fact that he was prepared to 
lay down his life for his country not only in the heat of battle but 
in cold deliberation. He repeatedly gave instruction that, if made 
a prisoner, he should be sacrificed for Prussia. On the 10th of 
January 1757, for instance, during the second year of the Seven 
Years’ War, when Prussia’s position was critical, he sent the 
following instructions to his Minister and confidential friend and 
adviser, Count Fink von Finkenstein : 


In the critical position of Prussia’s affairs, I must give you my orders. 
These will empower you to take all the necessary measures in case of a 
great misfortune. 

(1) If, which Heaven forbid, one of my armies should be completely 
defeated in Saxony, or if the French should drive the Hanoverians out 
of the country, occupy Hanover, and threaten to invade Brandenburg 
itself, or if the Russians should penetrate into Brandenburg, the royal 
family, the Highest Courts of Justice, and the Departments of State 
must be brought into a place of security. If we are defeated in Saxony 
about Leipzig, the most suitable place for the Royal family and the 
treasure is Kiistrin. If the Russians should advance into Brandenburg, 
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or if a disaster should overwhelm us in Lusatia, everything must be 
brought to Magdeburg. The last place of refuge is Stettin, but it must 
be resorted to only in case of the utmost necessity. The garrison, the 
royal family, and the treasure are inseparable. They always go together. 
To the treasure must be added the crown diamonds and the royal table 
silver. In case of need tthe royal silver and the gold plate must be melted 


down without delay. 
(2) If I should be killed in action, the national business must be 


carried on without the slightest change. Nobody must notice that the 
Government has changed hands. The rendering of the oath and the act 
of homage to the new ruler should take place as quickly as possible 


throughout Prussia, and especially in Silesia. 

(3) I might have the misfortune of being made prisoner by the enemy. 
In that case, I absolutely prohibit that the slightest consideration be paid 
to my person and that any notice whatever be taken of the letters which 
I may write from my place of confinement. In case of such a misfortune 
I will sacrifice myself to the State. Everyone must obey my brother, 
and he and all my ministers and generals are responsible to me with their 
heads that neither territory nor money is offered to the enemy in exchange 
for my liberty, that the War will be continued, that all advantages for 
defeating the enemy will be made use of, that matters will be treated as 


if I had never existed. 
I hope and believe that you, Count Fink, will not find it necessary 


to make use of the orders contained in this letter. However, in case 
of misfortune I empower you herewith ito carry out these instructions, 
and as a token that they embody my firm and constant will, and that 
they have been given after thorough and careful deliberation, I sign this 
letter with my own hand and append to it my own seal. 

Frederick concentrated his whole energy and ability upon the 
government and the advancement of his country, and he desired 
that his successors also should manage themselves the entire 
business of the State. In order to enable them to fulfil this 
heavy task he considered that a special education was required. 
In a State such as Prusso-Germany the education of the future 
ruler is of course a matter of supreme importance, for the fate of 
the country depends upon the character and ability of the monarch. 

‘Therefore, the instructions which Frederick the Great wrote for 
the education of his nephew and successor, and sent to Major 
Borcke on the 24th of September 1751, when the heir presumptive 
was seven years old, are of the highest interest and importance to 
all who wish to understand the policy and character of modern 
Germany and the causes of its success, for it may be said that 
Frederick’s instructions have guided all his successors in the 
education of their heirs. The following are the most interesting 
passages from that most important document : 

I entrust to you the education of my nephew, the Heir-Presumptive 
of Prussia. As there is a great difference between the education of the 
child of a private citizen and of a child that will be called upon to 
rule the State, I herewith give you my instructions for your guidance. .. . 


The boy should learn history, but not like a parrot. The great utility 
of history consists in enabling us to compare the present with the past. 
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The intelligent study of history shows the causes which have brought about 
vast changes in the world. It shows besides that, generally speaking, 
vice is punished and virtue rewarded. Attention must be drawn to the 
fact that the ancient writers are not always reliable, and that one must 
critically examine their statements before believing them... . 

The greatest and most important part of education consists in shaping 
the character. Neither you nor all the powers of the world can change 
the character of a child. Education can only moderate its passions and 
instincts. 

You should treat my nephew like an ordinary child that will be called 
upon to succeed by its own exertions. Reproach the boy for his faults, 
and tell him that he will be despised by all if he will not learn. He must 
not be allowed to become conceited. He should be brought up quite 
simply. He must be courteous towards all, and must be made to apologise 
immediately if he has been rude to anybody. He must be taught that 
all men are equal, and that exalted birth without exalted merit is 
worthless. Let him talk freely to all. That will make him self-possessed. 
It does not matter if he talks nonsense, for he is only a child. His 
whole education should be directed with the aim of making him self- 
reliant. He should not be guided by others. Whether he speaks foolishly 
or wisely, his ideas should only be his own. 

It is very important that he should love the Army. Therefore he 
must be told at all occasions and by all whom he meets that men of 
birth who are not soldiers are pitiful wretches. He must be taken to 
see the troops drilling as often as he likes. He ought to be shown the 
Cadets, and be given five or six of them to drill. That should be an 
amusement for him, not a duty. The great point is that he should 
become fond of military affairs, and the worst that could happen would 
be if he should become bored with them. He should be allowed to talk 
to all, to cadets, soldiers, citizens and officers, to increase his self-reliance. 

It is particularly important that he should learn to love his country, 
and that all people whom he meets should utter only patriotic sentiments. 
With all questions discussed some moral ideas might be connected. He 
should learn to love humanity and kindness, sentiments which grace all 
honourable men and particularly princes. 

My nephew will, when he becomes older, begin to do service as a 
lieutenant. He must pass gradually through all the ranks. That will 
prevent him becoming conceited. The officers who dine with him should 
contradict and teaze him freely to make him self-possessed and bright. 
He should see as much of the world as possible. . . . At every opportunity 
you should inculcate in him love and respect for his father and mother 
and for his relatives. You will find out his passions, but you must try 
to moderate, but not to destroy them. He should never do anything 
without good reason, except during his hours of recreation. For minor 
transgressions he should be scolded. For greater ones he should be punished 
by being deprived of his sword, by being placed under arrest, and by other 
punishments likely to appeal to his sense of honour. 

Report to me about him every month and more often if necessary. 
Do not make him timid by showing too much anxiety about his health 
and safety. Great care must of course be taken of him, but he must not 
notice it. Otherwise he will become soft, timid, and nervous. These 
instructions are valid only till the child is ten or twelve years old. 


Prussia has been a military State since its beginning. The 
country has grown great by successful wars and by conquest. 
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Frederick William the First not only created a powerful army but 
militarised the administration and the civil institutions as well. 
He made the entire civil life of the country subservient to his 
military requirements and ambitions. Frederick the Great clearly 
recognised that the future of Prussia would depend upon its army 
and upon the military strength of the country as a whole, that 
it needed a form of government which was most likely to increase 
the power of the State. The activity of the Great Elector, of 
Frederick William the First, and his own achievements had shown 
him how greatly an able monarch, who is entirely unhampered 
by popular interference and control, can advance a naturally 
poor and weak country. Frederick was deeply convinced of the 
superiority of monarchical over democratic government in adminis- 
trative matters in general, and especially in matters of foreign 
policy and of war. A military State, like an army, should, in his 
opinion, be governed not by an Administration, not by statesmen 
and generals, but by a commander-in-chief, by the Sovereign 
himself. He showed an unlimited contempt for feeble sovereigns, 
for the weakness and inefficiency of the existing republics, such 
as Holland, and for those States which under monarchical forms 
were democratically governed, such as England. He repeatedly 
described England as a republic in disguise and sneered at its 
army. He frequently expressed his opinion that monarchy was a 
far more efficient form of government, especially in war, than 
democracy. He wrote, for instance, in his Lettre sur l’Amour 


de la Patrie : 


A monarch is not a despot, whose only rule of conduct is his caprice. 
‘He must be the centre of the State where all the lines from the circum- 
ference unite. A monarchical government can maintain in its deliberations 
that secrecy which is absent in republics, and the various branches of the 
administration can act together like a well-trained team of horses. Besides 
in monarchies party spirit is far less rampant than in republics which are 


often plagued by party strife and by party intrigue. 
In his Histoire de mon Temps, Frederick wrote : 


Sweden which, under Gustavus Adolphus, had been a land of heroes 
became the home of cowardice and infamy under a republican government. 
Thus kingdoms and empires may decline and fall after having risen to the 
greatest glory. The cause of Sweden’s decline may probably be found in 
the change in the form of its government. While Sweden was a monarchy, 
the army was honoured. It was efficient for the defence of the State 
and could never become a public danger. In republics the government 
must, by its very nature, be peaceful, and the military must be kept down, 
for the politicians in power are afraid of generals who are worshipped 
by their troops and who may bring about a revolution. In republics men 
of ambition can obtain power only by intrigue. Thus corruption arises 
and destroys public morality. The true sense of honour is lost. All try 
to succeed by intrigue. Besides, in republics secrecy is never observed in 
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matters of State. The enemy knows their plans beforehand and can foil 


them... 
When Sweden was turned into a republic it became weak. The love of 


glory was replaced by the spirit of intrigue. Disinterestedness was replaced 
by cupidity. The public welfare was sacrificed to individual advantage. 
Corruption went so far that in the Swedish Parliament sometimes the 
French and sometimes the Russian party was supreme, but never the 
Swedish. 

The views expressed by Frederick regarding the republic of 
Sweden should give food for thought to Englishmen and 
Americans. Democracy, both in the monarchical and in the 
republican form, provides undoubtedly a less efficient government 
than a monarchy. In democracies party spirit proves only too 
often more powerful than patriotism. While party interests are 
promoted those of the nation are disregarded and suffer neglect. 
Besides, democracies are administered not by men of action but 
by men of words, by amateurs whose position depends on the 
popular will and upon the popular whim. Consequently, nearly 
every Government measure brought forward in a democratic State 
is determined not on its merits, not by its national utility or 
necessity, but by the question: will it be popular or un- 
popular? Will it gain or lose votes? Will it strengthen or 
weaken the politicians in power or the Opposition? Besides 
every measure, however secret, must be discussed in public 
although public discussion may imperil the existence of the State. 
While a monarch in a well-organised monarchy such as Germany 
can, in a time of danger, command and thus employ the whole 
national resources to the best advantage without delay, the head 
of a democratic Government can hope to unite the citizens and 
impel them to action only by begging and imploring, by exhort- 
ing and beseeching them to do their duty. 

A modern democracy, like an old-fashioned charity, is run on 
voluntary contributions. A democracy has not one master but 
many masters. Every democratic citizen claims for himself the 
right to decide whether he will obey or not, for he is one of the 
sovereigns. In the words of the judicious Bagehot : “The natural 
instinct of Englishmen is to resist authority.’ Politicians pander 
to the electors, and thus the people in democracies are taught that 
they have rights but not that they have duties. Many months 
after the beginning of a war in which Great Britain’s existence 
is at stake, the politicians who had prevented and opposed the 
tuition of patriotism in the schools began teaching the citizens 
by posters, by the methods of patent medicine vendors, the duty 
of defending their country. Organisation in time of a crisis can be 
efficient only if the men in power can command, and if those over 
whom they have authority are certain to obey. Democracy is 
government by argument. It does not organise but it dis- 
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organises, and the men in authority are afraid to order men to 
fight or to work because every democrat claims for himself the 
right to do what he likes, the right to resist authority. The 
German Government has opposed parliamentary institutions to 
the utmost, and has given to the parliament which it has granted 
to the people merely the power of a suburban debating society, 
not because the rulers and the aristocracy were jealous of their 
privileges, but because they feared, and rightly feared, that the 
democratisation of Germany would destroy its power, and would 
prove fatal to the country in case of war. 

Circumstances have made Prussia a military State. The 
country has grown great by its military strength. Frederick 
clearly recognised that the existence and the future of Prussia 
depended upon the army. Therefore the army was his principal 
care. It was to be an army not for show and for parade but 
exclusively for use in war. In his Political Testament of 1752 he 
wrote : ‘The army must be managed in peace in such a manner 
as to make it as efficient as possible in case of war.’ Nothing 
was to be left to chance. Preparation down to the smallest 
details was unceasingly recommended by Frederick. Prussia was 
to rely in war not on her Allies but entirely on her own unaided 
strength. The King wrote in his Essai sur les Formes de 
Gouvernement : 
The size of the national army must depend on the strength of possible 
enemies. A ruler cannot safely reckon upon his Allies, for these do not 
always fulfil their obligations or they fulfil them only in part. Those 
who count upon the strength of their Allies as upon their own are sure to be 
deceived. 


Frederick thought it of the highest importance that the 
Sovereign himself should direct and command the army. He 
wrote in his Political Testament of 1776 : 


If the sovereign himself does not manage the army and does not set 
an example to his people in military matters all is lost. If the ruler shows 
by his actions that he prefers the loafing courtiers to his officers, all men 
will prefer idling at court to working hard in the army. 


In his Political Testament of 1752 he wrote: 


That ruler rules best who has carefully laid down his policy and who 
rules himself. He will not be hampered at the moment when a decision 
must promptly be made, for he holds all the threads in his own hands. 
It is particularly important for him that he should possess as much know- 
ledge as possible of all military details. Men who are not soldiers are 
ill-fitted for devising a plan of campaign, especially if they are unacquainted 
with all the military technicalities, the knowledge of which is indispensable. 
He who does not know the needs of an army, who is not acquainted with 
its thousand and one requirements, who does not know how an army is 
mobilised, and who is unacquainted with the art of war, who neither knows 
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how to keep discipline among troops in peace time, nor how to lead them 
in time of war, will never succeed in conducting a war even if he should 
be a most able man and statesman, economist, and financier. I wish to 
convince my successors that it is necessary for every King of Prussia to 
make war his particular study and to encourage those who wish to take ap 
the noble and dangerous profession of arms. 

As Prussia is surrounded by powerful States my successors must be 
prepared for frequent wars. The soldiers must be given the highest 
positions in Prussia for the same reason for which they received them in 
ancient Rome when that State conquered the world. Honours and rewards 
stimulate and encourage talent and praise arouses men to a generous 
emulation. It encourages men to enter the army. It is paradoxical to 
treat officers contemptuously and call theirs an honoured profession. The 
men who are the principal supports of the State must be encouraged and 
be preferred to the soft and insipid society men who can only grace an 
ante-chamber. 

Only the sovereign can create and maintain perfect discipline, for only 
he can act with authority and blame and punish severely according to 
desert without respect to birth and rank. Only he can liberally reward 
the deserving, can constantly review the troops and keep them efficient. 
Therefore the King of Prussia should be a soldier and should be himself 
the Commander-in-Chief. . . . Monarchies are disgraced by soft and idle 
rulers who leave the command of their troops to their generals and thus 
tacitly avow their pusillanimity and their incapacity. 


Those who have asserted in the past that civilian politicians are 
fit to manage the Army and Navy and that a Cabinet, a number 
of orating politicians, can make plans of war will do well to ponder 
on Frederick the Great’s testamentary views. 

The perfect discipline of the German Army has surprised many 
observers. At the word of command German soldiers will act 
like automata, perform the greatest deeds of valour, or commit 
the most shocking crimes. That perfect discipline which makes 
men machines in time of war was created by Frederick William 
the First and was recommended as indispensable by Frederick the 
Great. The latter wrote in his Political Testament of 1752 : 


Military discipline makes the troops absolutely obedient. It makes 
blindly obedient the soldier to his officer, the officer to his colonel, the colonel 
to his general, and the generals to the commander-in-chief. A soldier 
who murmurs against a non-commissioned officer, or who draws his 
weapon against him, and an officer who draws his weapon against 
his commander, must be punished with death, for no clemency is 
possible towards those who violate the rules of discipline. Insubordination 
supplies a dangerous example. The slightest loosening of the bonds of 
discipline would create a spirit of lawlessness and of mutiny, and would 
force the commanders to obey their men. Therefore the generals and 
colonels are given a despotic power over their regiments. 

The commanders must be responsible to the sovereign with their lives 
for the obedience of their men. Hence a ruler is certain that his orders 
will be carried out. Strict discipline makes the troops so accustomed to 
absolute obedience that they no longer know how to disobey. They 
will neither grumble, nor argue, nor complain. They will do what they 
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are told, act according to orders, expose themselves to the greatest dangers, 
and go to their death at the word of command. They will follow their 
officers and perform deeds of marvellous valour. Discipline fills and 
regulates the lives of the soldiers, prevents them using violence, stealing, 
drinking, and gambling, and causes them to return to their quarters at 
the appointed time. Thus discipline will be better observed among soldiers 
in the army than among monks in a monastery. Absolute subordination 
through all grades makes the whole army dependent upon the will of a 
single man, the ruler, and if he is a skilful general he need only give 
his orders, for he can be certain that they will be carried out with 
exactitude. 


In a democracy in which indiscipline is general, where men in 
authority can request but not command, where the army is 
controlled by civilian politicians, the maintenance of perfect 
military discipline is of course impossible. Moreover, the English 
soldier has two masters : his officer and the law. If he shoots at 
the word of command he may be hanged for murder. That con- 
ception alone suffices to destroy a proper sense of discipline in 
the army. 

Germany’s financial strength and her financial preparedness 
for war have surprised all observers, except those who are 
acquainted with Prusso-Germany’s financial policy, and with her 
financial preparedness for war in the past. Here also Frederick 
William the First, and especially Frederick the Great, have 
created a tradition by which Germany continues to be guided. 

Finance is a most powerful weapon in war, and none under- 
stood its importance better than Frederick the Great. He wrote 
in his Political Testament of 1752 : 

If a country wishes to be happy and respected it is necessary that good 
order in the national finances should be maintained. . . . 

Prussia has not the riches of Peru, nor wealthy merchants and banks, 
nor all the numerous resources possessed by France, Spain, and England. 
However, by means of industry and thrift, Prussia may succeed in occupy- 
ing a worthy place by their side. The most important thing is that 
carefulness and good order should be observed in both income and expendi- 
ture, 


In his Military Testament of 1776 Frederick stated his views 
on financial preparation for war more fully. He wrote : 


_ Since the Seven Years’ War Prussia’s State Revenues have prodigiously 
increased. . . . The national revenue amounts at present to 21,700,000 
thalers. With that sum the whole of the national expenditure is provided 
and 187,000 soldiers are maintained. After all the necessary expenditure 
has been provided for, there remains every year a surplus balance of 
5,700,000 thalers. Of that sum 2,000,000 thalers are deposited every year 
in the Treasury, while the remaining 3,700,000 thalers are spent on fortifi- 
cations, on land improvements, on compensation for disasters, etc. These 
5,700,000 thalers are used in war time for paying the war expenditure, 
which comes to 11,000,000 thalers per annum. Hence 5,300,000 thalers 
are required as extraordinary expenditure for every year of war. That 
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sum may be drawn from the Treasury, which contains at present 


. 19,300,000 thalers. Besides that sum Prussia has another War Fund of 


4,500,000 thalers, the so-called Small War Fund, from which the cost of 
mobilisation will be defrayed. In addition, there exists a War Fund of 
4,200,000 thalers at Breslau for purchasing forage for an army of 60,000 
men, and there is a Fund of 900,000 thalers in the Bank at Magdeburg 
with which forage for six weeks can be bought. Besides, the War Chest 
should contain 11,000,000 thalers for paying the regiments in advance in 
war time. Of that sum 4,000,000 thalers are there, and the remaining 
7,000,000 will be added within three years. It should be noted that if 
the whole war expenditure is to come out of the war treasure, the money 
in hand suffices only for a campaign of four years. Hence Prussia must 
act with the greatest circumspection and economy so as to have money in 
hand at the time when peace comes again in sight. 


It will be noticed that in 1776, thirteen years after the ruinous 
Seven Years’ War, Frederick the Great had accumulated 
financial resources sufficient to pay for a war lasting four 
years. Yet he deplored that the money in hand sufficed ‘ only 
for a four years campaign.’ Foresight in financial affairs, the 
necessity of the most ample financial preparation for war, was 
taught by Frederick the Great, and subsequent rulers have acted 
in accordance with his teachings. 

Frederick the Great provided in peace not only all the money 
required for a protracted war, but the food as well. He wrote 
in his Political Testament of 1776 : 


We have in Berlin a magazine of corn of 36,000 wispels, sufficient 
to feed an army of 60,000 men during a whole year. There is an equally 
large magazine in Silesia for another 60,000 men. Besides there is a 
fund of 2,000,000 thalers reserved for purchasing grain in Poland. That 
sum can furnish 120,000 wispels. Thus Prussia is protected against the 
possibility of famine in time of peace, and in time of war she has sufficient 
corn in hand for a campaign of three years. 


Those who, at the beginning of the War, believed that 
Germany could be starved into surrender were not acquainted 
with the providence of the German Government, and with the 
food policy which Frederick William the First and Frederick the 
Great had introduced, and which is still pursued by the Prusso- 
German Government. That Government not unnaturally follows 
the tradition created by the greatest Prussian rulers. 

Frederick William the First had, as we have seen, created in 
the General Directorate a Supreme Administrative Authority in 
which all the Departments of State were co-ordinated so that 
all should work in harmony and unison instead of hampering and 
obstructing one another as they had done hitherto. That co- 
ordination was still further developed by Frederick the Great, 
who thought it indispensable for the efficiency of the national 
administration that all the great departments of Prussia should 
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work like a single body. He wrote in his Political Testament 


of 1752: 

All the branches of Government should be closely interconnected. The 
management of the national finances, the national policy, and the army 
are inseparable. It does not suffice that one of these branches is well 
managed. All three must be efficiently conducted and must advance in the 
same direction, like a well-trained team, pulling the car of State. 


In his Political Testament of 1776 Frederick once more 
exhorted his successors : 


Foreign policy, the army, and the finances are the three great branches 
of statesmanship, and they are so closely interwoven that they cannot be 
separated. All three must be cultivated simultaneously. If all three are 
promoted simultaneously in accordance with the rules of sound policy the 
State will reap the greatest advantage....In France there is no 
real union among these three branches. They do not co-operate. Each 
Minister is occupied only with the care of his own department. If a 
similar state of affairs should arise in Prussia the State would be lost. 


In the following extract from his Essai sur les Formes de 
Gouvernement of 1777, Frederick the Great seems almost to 
describe Cabinet Government on a democratic basis, such as exists 
in England, where men govern without system and without a 
plan, and where government naturally and inevitably results in 
waste, confusion, muddle, and inefficiency, if not in disaster. 
The King wrote : 


If a ruler abandons the helm of the ship of State and places it into 
the hands of paid men, of the Ministers appointed by him, one will steer 
to the right and another to the left. A general plan is no longer followed. 
Every Minister disapproves of the actions of his predecessor, and makes 
changes even if they are quite unnecessary, wishing to originate a new 
policy which often is harmful. He is succeeded by Ministers who also 
hasten to overthrow the existing institutions in order to show their ability. 
In consequence of the numerous innovations made none can take root. 
Confusion, disorder, and all the other vices of a bad administration arise, 
and incapable or worthless officials blame the multitude of changes for their 
shortcomings. 

Men are attached to their own. As the State does not belong to the 
Ministers in power they have no real interest in its welfare. Hence the 
Government is carried on with careless indifference, and the result is that 
the administration, the public finances, and the army deteriorate. Thus 
the monarchy becomes an oligarchy. Ministers and generals direct affairs 
in accordance with their fancy. Systematic administration disappears. 
Everyone follows his own notions. No link is left which connects the 
directing factors. As all'the wheels and springs of the watch serve together 
the single object of measuring time, all the springs and wheels of a 
Government should be so arranged and co-ordinated that all the departments 
of the national administration work together with the single aim of 
promoting the greatest good of the State. That aim should not be lost 
sight of for a single moment. Besides, the individual interests of Ministers 
and generals usually cause them to oppose each other. Thus personal 
differences often prevent the carrying through of the most necessary measure. 
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These wise words of Frederick the Great should be placed in 
golden letters in all the public offices, and be learned by heart 
by every school child. 

In modern times Great Britain has experienced the efficiency 
of one-man rule in the time of Cromwell and of the elder Pitt. 
Under these two men the British Government worked like a 
single body, animated by a single will, with the most gratifying 
success. A Prime Minister can preserve the unity in the Cabinet, 
and the unity of governmental action, only. if he possesses the 
supreme direction of all departments, if Cabinet Ministers are not 
his equals but his subordinates, if the ridiculous fiction of joint 
responsibility of the Cabinet is abandoned, if the Prime Minister 
alone is responsible. A Prime Minister cannot unify the great 
departments and services by acting merely the part of an amiable 
chairman at a suburban temperance meeting. Unfortunately, 
Democracy, after having destroyed the power of the King, has 
gradually undermined that of the Ministers as well. Thus the 
nation is left without a guide. It has become a gigantic business 
with a large body of squabbling amateur directors but without 
a general manager. No one is there to command. Amateurs, 
men without knowledge, without practical experience, without 
authority, without power, without initiative, nominally govern 
the country, but in reality they merely occupy office, pose as 
administrators and allow things to drift. And what is worst, they 
have suppressed the expert. Amateur politicians have muzzled 
the military and naval experts, and the ‘ sovereign’ nation is not 
allowed to know the truth. The Ministers in power practise on 
the nation the confidence trick on a gigantic scale. They atitri- 
bute all the achievements of the experts to themselves, but make 
the experts scapegoats for their mistakes. That position pre- 
vails not only in England but in all democracies, Switzerland 
alone excepted. France was almost as unprepared for war as 
was Great Britain, owing to the inefficiency of her political 
system. Germany owes her efficiency not to the greater 
ability of the Germans themselves, but to the political system 
which Frederick William the First and Frederick the Great have 
created, to the fact that a single will animates the whole adminis- 
tration of the State, that the whole nation acts like a single man, 
that every other consideration is subordinated to the national 
interest, while in democracies parties and people are squabbling 
and the Departments of State are aimlessly pulling some in one 
direction and some in another. 

Administrative efficiency requires not only a good system but 
also good men. Frederick the Great knew no favourites. In his 
own words ‘ nature has not distributed talents according to rank 
and lineage.’ Frederick, like Napoleon, gave rank and position 
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only to merit. For obtaining good public servants and increasing 
their zeal, he attached the greatest value to two factors, to rewards 
and to punishments. He wrote in his Political Testament of 


1752 : 

Men are ruled by two motives: by the fear of punishment and the hope 
of reward. ... 

A ruler should search for unknown merit and reward men for worthy 
deeds performed in secret. He should always pay attention to this and 
keep agents everywhere so as to be informed of meritorious deeds. He 
should watch for good actions as carefully as tyrants do for conspiracies. 


In his Political Testament of 1776 we read : 


It is particularly necessary for the preservation of morals that distinc- 
tions should be bestowed only for merit and not for wealth. That principle 
has been disregarded in France and the consequence has been that public 
morals have declined. Formerly Frenchmen could obtain honours only by 
worthy deeds, but now they believe that wealth alone suffices to bring them 


honours. 
In his Essai sur les Formes de Gouvernement of 1777 he 


stated : 


The promotion of morality in the widest sense is one of the most 
important duties of the sovereign. He can do much by distinguishing and 
rewarding the worthy and by showing his contempt for the worthless. A 
ruler should loudly disapprove of every dishonourable act and refuse dis- 
tinction to those who will not mend their ways. A sovereign may do 
irremediable injury to the State by distinguishing people of wealth but 
without merit, for honours bestowed on the worthless rich strengthen the 
widely held idea that wealth alone suffices to give distinction. If that 
belief should gain ground, greed and cupidity will break all bounds. A 
scramble for wealth will ensue and the most reprehensible means for 
acquiring riches will be employed. Corruption will spread apace, become 
general, and take deep root. Men of talent and of character will be 
disregarded and the people will honour only those who by ostentatious 
expenditure advertise their wealth. To prevent the corruption of the 
national character the sovereign must distinguish only men of true merit 
and treat with contempt men of wealth without virtue. 


The way in which Frederick practised what he preached may 
be seen by the methods by which he forced the nobility to act 
worthily towards their country. In the Prussian Code compiled 
under the inspiration of Frederick the Great we read in the chapter 
on the nobility : 

Men of nobility are particularly entitled to honourable employment in 
the service of the State according to their abilities. . . 


Loss of nobility is the consequence if a person of noble birth leads a 
dishonourable life, or a life by which he lowers himself to the level of the 


common people. 
For committing a common crime people of noble birth may be deprived 


of their nobility by judicial decision. 
Unfortunately, England has been corrupted by politicians who 
have bestowed rewards on the worthless and neglected and dis- 
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couraged the deserving. Distinctions and honours are rarely 
given for services rendered to the nation. Hence the saying 
‘Patriotism does not pay ’ is generally heard. Titles and honours 
are frequently bestowed by party men upon other party men. 
They are sold for cash or are given for party services, and often for 
unavowable ones, to people who sometimes have done the greatest 
harm to the State and nation by preying upon the people, drug- 
ging them with patent medicines, plying them with bad drink, 
or deceiving them in the interest of the governing party. On the 
other hand, patriots who have laboured all their life for their 
country die in poverty and obscurity. Thus intrigue is rewarded 
and patriotism discouraged. 

People who have travelled in Germany have been surprised by 
the efficiency of the Government services, by the punctuality of 
the trains, by the cheapness and promptness of justice, the excel- 
lence of the post and telephone, the efficiency of national educa- 
tion, the conscientiousness and the honesty of all officials, and 
the absence of muddle, delay, and waste. The excellence of the 
German officials is due to their training. Frederick the Great 
considerably increased the efficiency of the wonderful civil service 
which his father had created by applying to it his principle of 
rewards and punishments, and by appropriate laws such as the 
following. They form part of the Prussian code which breathes 
in every chapter the Frederician spirit. We read : 


Nobody may be given official employment unless he is sufficiently 
qualified for his post and has given proof of his ability to fill it. 

He who by bribery or by other non-permissible means has obtained official 
employment must immediately be dismissed. 

All agreements and promises by which private advantages are promised 
for obtaining official employment are null and void. 

He who knowingly entrusts an official position to an unfit person must 
make good the damage which may arise to the State or to private individuals 
through the ignorance or the incompetence of the person appointed. 

Officials in authority who have neglected to prevent mistakes and mis- 
demeanours on the part of their subordinates which they might have 
prevented by acting in accordance with the official regulations are liable 
for the damage which their neglect has caused to the State and to private 
citizens. 

These laws and their watchful observance have naturally 
increased greatly the efficiency of the Prussian bureaucracy. 

Frederick the Great, like the Great Elector and Frederick 
William the First, strove to enrich the people by wise govern- 
mental action. He settled large numbers of immigrants in his 
thinly peopled provinces, and promoted the national industries by 
protection and by importing skilled workers from abroad who 
created new industries in Prussia. According to his Minister 
Hertzberg, Frederick founded more than 1200 villages, and in 
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1786, the year of his death, between one fifth and one sixth of the 
inhabitants of Prussia, or more than a million, were immigrants, 
or descendants of immigrants. During Frederick’s rule about 
350,000 foreigners were induced to settle in Prussia. In 1785 
Prussia had 165,000 industrial workers who produced manufac- 
tures to the value of 30,000,000 thalers per year, an enormous sum 
at the time. 

The productivity of Prussia’s agriculture was stimulated by 
wise laws. The code drafted in Frederick’s lifetime laid down : 

















Every agriculturist is obliged to cultivate his property thoroughly and 
economically for his own good and for that of the community in general. 
Therefore he may be forced by the State to cultivate his land adequately, 
and if he nevertheless continues to neglect it he may be compelled to cede 
it to others. 

No peasant is permitted to sell crops before they are gathered. 

The number of peasant holdings must not be diminished, either by 
incorporating them in landed estates or by combining several of them in 
one hand. On the contrary, landed proprietors are obliged to see that the 
holdings in their villages are duly occupied. Peasants’ properties where 
teams are kept must not be converted into holdings where no teams are 
kept except by special permission of the State. 
















Prussia had been devastated by the Seven Years’ War which 
ended in 1763. It had largely been fought on Prussian territory. 
The condition of the country resembled its condition after the 
Thirty Years’ War. However, Prussia rapidly recovered owing 
to the King’s wise and energetic policy. Referring to himself in 
the third person, as he habitually did in his writings, he stated in 
his Mémoires depuis la Paiz : 












There is no way to increase the wealth of a country except by 
increasing its manufacturing industries. That is clear and evident. Hence 
the King, after the peace, concentrated all his energy upon this object. 
Within ten years, by 1773, 264 new factories had been established in the 
Prussian provinces. Among them was the porcelain factory in Berlin 
which gave work to 500 people, and its produce soon exceeded in quality 
the famous Saxon china. A tobacco factory with branches in all the 
Provinces was created and it developed an export trade in manufactured 
goods. The war had disastrously influenced the Prussian Exchange and 
had thus harmed Prussia’s foreign commerce. Immediately after the peace 
the inferior coinage was withdrawn and the exchange was improved by a 
State Bank founded with this object in view. It had a capital of 800,000 
thalers which was found by the King. It had at first some bad experiences, 
but later on proved a great success, 

Sovereigns, like private people, must make economies so as to have 
money when it is wanted. Wise agriculturists regulate watercourses and 
use them for increasing the fertility of the soil. Acting on the same 
principle, the Prussian Government increased its revenue and used the 
surplus for promoting the public good. It not only restored what the war 
had destroyed, but improved all that could be improved. It drained 
swamps, improved the land, increased the number of animals in the country, 
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and utilised the sandy soil for afforestation. The draining of the swamps 
along the rivers Netze and Warthe cost 750,000 thalers and 3500 families 
were settled on the land thus regained to agriculture. The work was 
finished in 1773 and 15,000 people were settled where formerly had been a 
wilderness. The marshes about Friedberg were similarly treated and 400 
foreign families were settled there. In Pomerania similar works were 
undertaken. In Brandenburg the marshes of the Havel, of the Rhine, and 
many others were drained. About Magdeburg 2000 new families were 
planted. Since the death of his father, Frederick William the First, the 
King had settled 13,000 new families. 

Silesia was not neglected. The ravages which the war had inflicted 
were made good and improvements begun. The rich abbeys were compelled 
to establish manufacturing industries, and soon linen, copper, and iron 
industries, tanneries, and oil mills arose and 4000 new families were planted 
in the agricultural district of Lower Silesia. Large landowners had in- 
corporated peasant properties in their land. Recognising that the posses- 
sion of property attaches the citizens to their country, and that they can 
care little for a State where they have nothing to lose, the landowners 
were compelled to re-establish the peasants. In compensation the King 
helped them and improved their credit by means of loan banks. Also he 
took pleasure in spending 300,000 thalers in repaying some of their most 
pressing debts. 

All these expenses were necessary. Money had to be lavishly spent in 
the Provinces to accelerate their recovery, which otherwise would have 
required a century. By acting generously and lavishly prosperity quickly 
returned, and 100,000 people who had fled from the war-stricken country 
returned. In 1773 the population was by 200,000 larger than it was in 
1756, when the Seven Years’ War began. In Upper Silesia 213 new 
villages were created. They had 23,000 inhabitants and plans were made 
for increasing the Pomeranian agriculturists by 50,000 and those of the 
Mark by 12,000. That project was carried out towards 1780. Between 
the years 1740, when King Frederick came to the throne, and 1779 the 
population of the Provinces increased as follows: That of Prussia from 
370,000 to 780,000; that of the Mark from 480,000 to 710,000; that of 
Magdeburg and Halberstadt from 220,000 to 280,000; that of Silesia from 
1,100,000 to 1,520,000. 

Although enormous sums were spent on improving the country, vast 
amounts were devoted to military purposes as well. On the other hand, 
King Frederick did not indulge in ostentatious expenditure, usually found 
at Courts, but lived likea privateman. With rigid economy the Treasuries 
were filled. 

In 1770 all Northern Europe was stricken by famine. The infliction 
required vigorous action. The poor received gifts of corn. The King had 
accumulated large magazines in all parts of the country. He had 76,000 
wispels of grain, enough to feed the army during a whole year, and 9000 
wispels for the capital alone. His providence protected the people from 
starvation. The army was fed from the magazines, and the people were 
given grain for food and seed. Next year the harvest was bad again and 
the neighbour States suffered much more than Prussia because they had 
neglected establishing magazines in time of abundance. While barley cost 
two thalers per measure in Prussia, it cost five thalers in Saxony and 
Bohemia. Saxony lost more than 100,000 inhabitants through starvation 
and flight, and Bohemia at least 180,000. On the other hand, more than 
20,000 Bohemian peasants and as many from Saxony fled to Prussia, where 
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they were welcomed and they were made to people the territories which had 
been reclaimed to agriculture. 

In economic matters, as in matters concerning the national 
defence, the Public Administration and the National Finances, 
Frederick the Great acted with foresight and providence, and his 
successors continued his policy. During the last thirty-five years, 
while British agriculture has utterly declined and decayed, 
Germany’s agricultural production has fully doubled in weight 
and has more than doubled in value. Hence, Germany is agricul- 
turally almost self-supporting. On a territory which is only 
75 per cent. larger than that of the United Kingdom, Germany 
grows bread-corn for 45,000,000 people, while the United King- 
dom grows bread-corn only for 5,000,000. Besides, Germany 
produces, on her 75 per cent. larger area, three times as much 
meat, about nine times as much potatoes, and twenty times as 
much timber as the United Kingdom, and enormous quantities 
of sugar and tobacco, of which none are produced in this country, 
although it is suitable for their production. Hence food is far 
cheaper in blockaded Germany than in Great Britain. The wise 
policy of encouragement initiated by Frederick William the First 
and Frederick the Great, and reintroduced by Bismarck, has not 
only enormously increased Germany’s agricultural production 
and rural wealth, but has had a still more marvellous effect upon 
her manufacturing industries. During the last thirty-five years 
the engine power of Prussia has increased more than seven-fold. 
While the British manufacturing industries as a whole, com- 
paratively speaking, have remained stagnant, the German manu- 
facturing industries have marvellously increased, and her formerly 
insignificant iron and steel industry is now far greater than that 
of this country. In the manufacturing industries as in commerce, 
Germany has successfully challenged the hitherto unchallengeable 
supremacy of this country. The policy of action, of wise govern- 
mentalism, has triumphed in agriculture, in industry and in 
commerce over that of laisser faire and non-interference. Un- 
fortunately, those who during the last two decades have unceas- 
ingly pointed out the danger of allowing Great Britain’s agricul- 
ture to decay and her manufacturing industries to decline and to 
be outstripped by German competition, as the writer of this 
article has frequently done in the pages of the Nineteenth Century 
and elsewhere, preached to ears deliberately deaf. The politicians 
in power did not ask whether the national safety was endangered 
by allowing the manufacturing industries, and even the iron and 
steel industry, which provides weapons for war, to stagnate or to 
decline, or whether the decay of agriculture would do irremedi- 
able harm to this country and perhaps cripple it in the hour of 
trial; they simply asked whether Protection was politically a 
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‘profitable’ policy, whether it would gain or lose votes, and, 
believing that it was an unpopular policy, that it might lose votes, 
the politicians in power preached Free Trade. 

Those who are acquainted with the causes of Germany’s 
efficiency and success must look towards the future with concern. 
Germany makes war cheaply but efficiently. Great Britain makes 
war wastefully. She has spent 1,000,000,000/. with lament- 
ably inadequate results. In view of the comparatively small war 
expenditure of Germany and the enormous expenditure of Great 
Britain, and in view of the wonderful revival which the Prussian 
industries have experienced after the greatest national disasters, 
even after 1763 and 1806, in consequence of the energetic action 
of her Government, and of nation-wide co-operation, Germany 
may be able to bear the costs of the present War better than Great 
Britain, and Great Britain may emerge from the War more 
crippled than Germany. Unpreparedness and muddle are very 
expensive luxuries in war, in administration, and in matters 
economic as well. ; 

A hundred and fifty years ago Prussia was a land peopled by 
boors. Now it is a land peopled by professors, scientists, and 
artists. Frederick the Great was the first Prussian monarch to 
realise that science and art increase the strength and prestige of 
nations. Hence, he began cultivating the sciences and arts, and 
his successors followed his example. As science and art were 
found to be sources of national power, they were as thoroughly 
promoted as was the army itself, while in this country education 
remained amateurish. Men toyed with science and the universi- 
ties rather taught manners than efficiency. 

Frederick the Great vastly improved the Prussian law. He 
desired that people should be able to obtain, not law, but justice 
speedily and cheaply. With this end in view he caused legal 
procedure to be shortened by wise regulations, and, in order to 
simplify the law, he had it codified. Herein lies the reason that 
justice may be obtained quickly and cheaply in Germany, and that 
the laws are simple and plain; whereas in this country the laws 
are a@ maze, and justice is sometimes unobtainable because of the 
intricacies of the law, its uncertainty and its ruinous cost. 

The details given in these pages show clearly that Germany’s 
strength, wealth, and efficiency are due to the governmental 
system of the country. Germany’s power has been created by her 
most eminent rulers, the Great Elector, King Frederick William 
the First and Frederick the Great. They abolished self-govern- 
ment of every form, and made the whole nation a gigantic machine 
for carrying out the Sovereign’s will in war and in peace. 
Individually, the Germans are very ordinary men. Collectively, 
they have been amazingly successful because the whole power of 
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the nation is organised, and can be employed against other nations 
in peace and war by an absolute sovereign. The secret of Ger- 
many’s strength, wealth, and efficiency may be summed up in 
a single word: Discipline. Apparently Germany is a constitu- 
tionally governed State possessing a Parliament, manhood fran- 
chise, etc. In reality Germany is more absolutely governed than 
ever before, for with the introduction of universal military 
service resistance on the part of the people has become impossible, 

At first sight it may seem that it is hopeless for a democracy 
to compete with a highly organised monarchy such as Germany, 
that Great Britain is now suffering for the execution of Charles 
the First, that in the conflict between absolutism and democracy, 
democracy is bound to be defeated, that democracy is doomed. 
That conclusion is scarcely justified. A democracy may be 
efficient, businesslike, provident, and ready for war. That can 
be seen by the example of Switzerland. It would be more correct 
to say that a Government which governs is bound to defeat, in 
peace and in war, a Government which drifts. Nations are made 
by their leaders. Unfortunately the characteristic of British 
democracy is self-indulgence, while the characteristic of the 
German people, and of the Swiss people, too, is duty, patriotism, 
and work. British politicians have pursued the policy of pander 
which German statesmen and Swiss politicians have wisely dis- 
dained. The advocates of democracy, and especially of British 
democracy, may point to the successes of the English race in every 
clime, and to the fact that it owns one half of the habitable globe ; 
the English race, however, has expanded so successfully, not 
because of democratic government, but in spite of it. It has 
flourished so greatly because of its capacity for colonising, be- 
cause it was first in the field, because it was favoured by chance, 
because the great nations were fighting among themselves while 
Englishmen were conquering the globe, because it never had to 
fight an organised absolutism such as the German. 

Will the British and American democracy hold its own against 
Germany, or will it go under? That is the question which the 
War will settle. 

Tt is too late to discuss principles of government when exist- 
ence is at stake. The problem is to defend the liberty of Great 
Britain, of the British Empire, of the Anglo-Saxon race, and of 
its Allies in the life and death struggle in which they are engaged. 
The resources of the British Empire and of its Allies are bound- 
less. They dispose of 700,000,000 men as compared with only 
150,000,000 Germans, Austrians, and Turks. The German com- 
bination has no chance against the Entente Powers if the gigantic 
resources of the British Empire are at last organised for war. 
However, analysis of Germany’s organisation shows that nation- 
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wide and Empire-wide organisation cannot be effected by volun- 
tary methods, by persuasion, and by entreaty. By persuasion 
one can organise a téam of athletes, not an Empire. Effort is 
merely wasted if those who ought to work in the factory fight, and 
those who ought to fight continue working, or idling. Organisa- 
tion must be met by organisation, absolutism by absolutism. The 
nation and Empire want real leading, a system which can compel 
those who ought to fight to join the Army, and those who ought 
to work to labour to the best of their ability. Only a system 
conferring absolute power for the duration of the War can organise 
the forces of the United Kingdom and of the Empire as a whole. 
Democracy is on its trial. The Anglo-Saxon race is fighting 
for its existence. There is danger in delay. War is a one-man 
business. Every other consideration must be subordinated to 
that of achieving victory. When the United States fought for 
their life, they made President Lincoln virtually a Dictator. The 
freest and most unruly democracy allowed Habeas Corpus to be 
suspended and conscription to be introduced, to save itself. Great 
emergencies call for great measures. The War demands great 
sacrifices in every direction. However, if it leads to England’s 
modernisation, to the elimination of the weaknesses and vices of 
Anglo-Saxon democracy, if it leads to the unification and organisa- 
tion of the Empire, the purification of its institutions, and the 


recreation of the race, the gain may be greater than the loss, the 
colossal cost of the War notwithstanding. The British Empire 
and the United States, the Anglo-Saxon race in both hemi- 
spheres, have arrived at the turning point in their history. The 
next few months will confirm their greatness or mark the begin- 
ning of their fatal decline. 


J. Evurs BARKER. 
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GERMANY’S TREATMENT OF NATIVE 
RACES—AND BRITAIN’S DUTY 


THE resources of Germany’s territory now occupied, or in the 
process of occupation, by the Franco-British troops are enormous, 
and the areas are, in the main, food-producing lands of consider- 
able value. If these resources are to be conserved prompt organi- 
sation is essential, and this must be reinforced by wise 
administrative action towards the oppressed, and, in certain 
territories, enslaved native people. Action in this twofold direc- 
tion is demanded alike on grounds of morality, economics, and 
sound administration. It will be readily conceded that a declara- 
tion of freedom for the enslaved, and relief for the oppressed 
natives, must be proclaimed with British occupation of these 
territories. 

The total area of German colonies in Africa is close upon one 
million square miles, or nearly five times the size of Germany, 
whilst the total population of these territories is stated to be 
about 15,000,000. All these areas are either tropical or sub- 
tropical, and are wonderfully fertile. In many respects the re- 
sources are highly organised and are just beginning to repay the 
expenditure of time and money which has been so prodigally 
bestowed upon them. The chief products are the ground nut 
(‘monkey nut’), the prodacts of the oil palm, cocoa, mealies, 
copra, cotton, and rubber; thus, with the exception of the two 
latter commodities, the total exports are those of food. 

The products of the oil palm are chiefly the yellow oil obtained 
from the pericarp of the nut, and white oil from the palm kernel, 
both of which, by the aid of modern chemistry, find their way 
into soap or certain qualities of edible fats and oils. The oil 
palm is well distributed over both the Cameroons and Togoland. 
Its products (oil and kernels) represent about one eighth of the 
total exports of the colony of Togoland, or, in round figures, 
well over 200,000/. per annum. In the Cameroons the output 
of oil-palm products had, prior to the War, reached a total of 
three million marks, and it is estimated that this output repre- 
sents but one tenth of the possible yield of the vast forests of 
the Cameroons hinterland. There is now good reason to believe 
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that hitherto untapped sources exist in the Tanganyika district, 
where their existence has been reported upon by Mr. A. H. Kirby, 
Assistant Director of Agriculture in Nigeria. Thus the total 
annual harvest of oil-palm products in the German African colonies 
is to-day something like half a million sterling. 

Cocoa exports run those of the oil palm a very close race, the 
annual output being, at present, about half a million. It is this 
valuable commodity which is in most need of prompt attention. 
In West Africa cocoa quickly attracts to itself disease in various 
forms, and nothing spreads this disease so rapidly as a thick 
undergrowth of noxious weeds. With the exception of the Portu- 
guese cocoa plantations on San Thomé, there are none so 
splendidly arranged as those of the Ambas Bay district in the 
Cameroons and those in the hinterland of Togoland. 

The machinery for dealing with oil-palm products and cocoa 
curing, drying and packing, is the most elaborate in the tropical 
world. Fermenting sheds, drying sheds, brine baths, boiler 
houses are linked up with miles of Decauville railways, whilst 
similar lines connect the central factories with the most distant 
plantations. To allow all this machinery and rolling-stock to lie 
idle in a humid climate would be little short of an administrative 
crime. If the extensive plantations in German colonies are 
allowed to lie fallow for months on end, subjected to the rapid 
march of tropical weeds and undergrowth, to the ravages of the 
devouring rodent, and to the myriad forms of insect and disease- 
carrying pests, the enterprise of a generation and some millions 
sterling will be lost beyond recall. If the elaborate machinery of 
boiler houses, together with the drying sheds, and brine baths are 
left derelict for three months, tropical rain, humidity and piercing 
sun will cause irreparable damage to some hundreds of the finest 
and most modern machines in the tropical world. 

Another food product of considerable value is the export of 
maize, which, in turn, affects the price of bacon. The export of 
this commodity fluctuates considerably, but seldom falls much 
below a harvest of 50,0001. 

The ground nut, so valuable for its oil product (which 
chemistry now turns into ‘salad oil’), has at times assumed 
large proportions in Togoland, and, with a reasonable measure of 
justice for the natives, would undoubtedly revive in all its old 
glory. To-day, however, the German output of this nut is chiefly 
from East Africa, where the export is about 6000 tons. 


THE GERMAN ‘ MACHINE’ AND THE NATIVES 


The maintenance of these exports and the rapid increase 
which can easily be obtained will depend mainly upon the native 
labour supply, and this supply, in turn, depends upon the restora- 
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tion of confidence in the white man which the mechanical 
German administration has almost entirely destroyed. 

Most men and the few women who have travelled through the 
German colonies have been struck by the extraordinary attention 
which the Administration has devoted to the encouragement of 
commerce. It is true that some of the regulations have not in- 
frequently proved irksome, but the merchants of all nationalities 
had come to see that these regulations were applied with absolute 
impartiality, and, in intention at least, for the good of the mer- 
chant ; indeed, many merchants, including the British, have fre- 
quently expressed the opinion that, from the administrative point 
of view, the German colonies were the most attractive in tropical 
Africa. This feature has so strongly impressed certain writers, 
and even some British merchants and administrators in adjacent 
territories, that many of them had become so completely hypno- 
tised that they failed to see the disastrous effect of this very 
efficient machinery upon the most essential of all elements—the 
native producer and the native labourer. 

Tropical and sub-tropical Africa is still Nature’s garden. The 
mighty rivers roll leisurely towards the ocean, the teeming animal 
life of the silent forests wanders aimlessly through its glades from 
day to day, undisturbed by the din and hustle of so-called civilisa- 
tion. The native, under the influence of his leisurely and har- 
monious environment, lives his daily life without the restraint 
of the clock or the day of the week, and gives himself up to the 
full enjoyment of his sylvan calm. Into this garden of Nature 
the hustling German came and with him his military precision 
in all things, his rigid administrative machine, his ‘ time-table,’ 
his countless regulations, and his ‘ fixed prices.’ This intricate, 
but elaborate and soulless, machinery he applied to millions of 
Nature’s children, in the firm belief that German administrative 
science would within a decade bridge the gulf of centuries of 
retarded development. The result was pitiable. The native 
tribes revolted against the machine and for a time struggled hard 
to dislocate it, but they were soon utterly broken and left a bleed- 
ing mass of humanity—without hope, and perishing. 

In practice what happened? A witness before the British 
East African Labour Commission, two years ago, compared 
British methods with those of the German sister colony. 
‘In German East Africa,’ he pointed out, ‘the Government 
fixed the wages and notified the chiefs the amount of labour 
to be supplied.’ This principle.is adopted in every German 
colony. The requirements of the white man are supreme ; upon a 
given day, even at a given hour, the correct number of labourers 
must present themselves at the Administrator’s house, and every 
labourer must perforce accept the scheduled wage and submit 
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to being ‘allotted’ a given appointment in a scheduled district. 
Native domestic responsibilities, the planting or reaping of 
harvests, native industries, the repair of native roads and bridges 
(all of them legitimate and imperative tribal occupations), in- 
dividual requirements or inclinations simply do not count—that 
is all! The African, to whose nature this cast-iron system is 
utterly alien, seeing thus imperilled the whole social fabric of 
his tribe, revolted, and then with heartless precision the machine 
began to move. With crashing effect its gigantic mailed fist 
struck these primitive tribes blow upon blow with such stagger- 
ing effect that some colonies have lost half their population. 

Take Togoland, a small colony sandwiched between the British 
Gold Coast Colony and French Dahomey, measuring some 33,000 
square miles and originally occupied by about 1,000,000 natives. 
This colony has been under a German administration since 1884, 
and has been subjected to ‘ vigorous’ development which has re- 
sulted in a long series of punitive expeditions so costly to human 
life that, according to the Gold Coast Leader,’ ‘the German 
Secretary of State for the Colonies has admitted that from 
1903 to 1913 105,000 natives have been killed in expeditions 
against them.’ 

The relief which British occupation has already brought to the 
natives of 'Togoland is eloquently expressed in the following 
extract from a letter addressed to me by a native, and dated the 
Ist of May last : 


The Lord has hearkened unto our cry and we are for ever saved from 
the clutches of the German Eagle. Do fight for us that Togoland may 
never be given back to the Germans. Where shall we be, we who hate 
the Germans so much? Let their coming back be impossible. .. . We 
are in the hands of the British Government, let us remain where we 
are... 


The comparative treatment of Togoland and Gold Coast 
natives may be gathered from a movement I myself have wit- 
nessed. ‘The British Gold Coast Colony has in its production of 
cocoa the most romantic story in Colonial history. In 1890 with- 
out the export of a single pound of cocoa, it is to-day the greatest 
cocoa-producing area in the world. During the last decade, when 
the export was leaping upwards by millions of pounds every year, 
the gravest problem was transport ; there was hardly any railway 
line, and the entire indigenous population was engaged in pro- 
duction. The entire indigenous population of Togoland could 
have done the same : it did not, but every year poured thousands 
of its most able-bodied men across the border into the British Gold 
Coast Colony, where they preferred to carry cocoa for the British 
native producer at 4s. 6d. per day rather than produce cocoa in 
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German territory for 501. a ton. It is true the German Adminis- 
tration received a capita tax; but it lost an industry. 

German Cameroons, south of British Nigeria and north of 
French Congo, has been the scene of many terrible deeds, 
although it must be admitted the actual atrocities have probably 
been less revolting than those in the neighbouring French Congo. 
At the same time the grinding oppression of the people has been 
continuous. In no country have I seen natives so utterly 
terrorised at the sight of their white taskmasters as those I saw 
in German Cameroons. Lord Cromer, Mr. Harcourt, and Sir 
Edward Grey have all in turn subscribed to the modern defini- 
tion of slavery as ‘forced labour for private profit.’ That this 
form of slavery prevails over wide areas in the German Cameroons 
is no longer open to question; moreover, there is good reason 
for believing that the British Colonial Office possesses abundant 
evidence of the maladministration which has obtained along the 
Nigerian-Cameroon border. 

It is perhaps in German South West Africa that the most 
fatal effects upon the native tribes and immigrant natives have 
been most apparent. This territory came under German pro- 
tection in 1884, largely through the efforts of an enterprising 
German named Luderitz. The total area of the Protectorate is 
nearly ten times that of Natal. We do not know what was the 
original native population, but its density was probably about the 
same as the adjoining colony of Portuguese Angola, which it re- 
sembles in many of its physical characteristics. The Portuguese 
estimate the population of Angola at four millions spread over 
484,000 square miles, but statistics are not the most reliable 
feature of Portuguese administration, and probably five persons 
to the square mile would be much nearer the mark. On this 
basis, which is admittedly but a rough, although reasonable, esti- 
mate, there would be originally in German South West Africa 
about 1,500,000 natives. To be well within the bounds of prob- 
ability, one would be safe in halving this and accepting 750,000 as 
the total native population. This wretched colony to-day, after 
thirty years of German intensive administration, has less than 
100,000 native inhabitants ! 

How has this come about? Mainly through harsh administra- 
tion, and, secondly, through constant punitive expeditions. The 
1904 expedition practically destroyed the Herrero tribal system 
and nearly wiped out the simple Hottentots. The ‘ thorough- 
ness’ of German expeditions against these natives may be 
gathered from the extraordinary fact that, according to a German 
authority, Professor Bonn, this single ‘war’ made upon the 
Herreros cost the Imperial Government 20,000,000/.—the 
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Herreros, be it remembered, represented less than half the total 
population of German South West Africa. 

The attitude of German administrators towards natives, and 
their utter inability to appreciate the native mind, was never 
more eloquently disclosed than in their dastardly conduct in 1910 
towards the British Transkei labourers whom they had been 
permitted to recruit for railway construction in the hinterland of 
German South West Africa. The initial trouble arose through 
an arbitrary reduction of the men’s wages, an alleged supply of 
bad food, and insufficient housing accommodation. The ill- 
feeling thus caused culminated in a strike which the Germans met 
by keeping the men without food and water for, it is said, two 
days; then, without any authorisation whatever, the Railway 
Company called in a posse of troops who killed seven British 
Kaffirs and wounded many others. During 1911 Sir Edward 
Grey was frequently questioned about this ‘ regrettable incident,’ 
but, in his answers, said that so far as he knew no compensation 
had been paid to the men injured or to the relatives of the 
deceased, and ‘ His Majesty’s Government are not aware that any 
punishment has been inflicted on the persons responsible for 
calling in the military at Wilhelmstal.’ 

German South West Africa is suffering more to-day from in- 
tensive and mechanical administration than any other German 
colony. The scandalous treatment of immigrant labour has acted 
as a deterrent, whilst the indigenous population has simply 
withered away under the blighting influence of this military 
colonisation. Perhaps the most extraordinary feature of this 
deplorable situation is that the German himself is totally blind to 
the real cause. To meet the chronic shortage of labour every 
expedient has been tried—save the statesmanlike one of treating 
the labourers with justice. The first effort was truly Teutonic— 
‘ Scientific organisation of the resources’ was the cry. This 
failed because the scientific machine in its unintelligent sweep 
gathered up immature boys and the sick and afflicted ; moreover, 
it was too costly. Appeals were then made to other German 
colonies, but they were in the same boat. Then quite a different 
attempt at a solution was proposed : the Chamber of Mines gra- 
ciously condescended to permit the contracting of 1000 British 
Indian coolies! That this magnanimous offer would be welcomed 
by the British India Office was a foregone conclusion, and the 
surprise of the Germans may be imagined when they were in- 
formed that such a suggestion could not be entertained. Thus, 
as the British Consul remarked, ‘the solution does not seem to 
have been reached . . . the question of labour is perhaps more 
acute in German South West Africa than in any other part of 
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Africa.” The German Administration has but itself to thank 
that this is the case. 

German East Africa presents entirely different problems 
from those of West Africa. The territorial area is only 60,000 
square miles larger than the South West colony, but has a popula- 
tion of 10,000,000, as compared with about 80,000 people in the 
latter. The population includes two considerable negro States— 
the Urundi, with an estimated population of 1,500,000, and the 

‘Ruanda, with some 2,000,000. The density of population in these 
areas is, according to Professor Bonn, nearly 190 persons to the 
square mile. There is a European population of 3000, a coloured 
army under white officers of 5000, but there is also in the colony 
a mixed population of Arabs and Asiatics numbering over 10,000. 
If this territory should later on fall under British control, there 
is one complicated problem to face in the fact that the chiefs are 
known to possess 185,000 slaves. 

For some years this subject has been debated in the Reichstag, 
chiefiy by the Socialist and Centre Party deputies, and a resolu- 
tion was passed fixing the total liberation of these serfs for the 
1st of January 1920. According to German law, every native 
born after December 1905 is free, but the curious anomaly 
obtains that these natives can now only secure their legal liberty 
by a payment of ransom money to their masters. These serfs, 
like the ‘ Domestic slaves’ of Nigeria and the ‘Bois’ of Assam, 


are fairly well treated, but the desire to obtain their freedom is 
evidenced by the fact that every year some 2000 pay the ransom 
money in order to regain liberty. 


Britarn’s Duty 


Great Britain and France in West Africa, and Great Britain 
ultimately in East Africa, are faced with two main and urgent 
problems : (a) the condition of the natives, (b) the conserving and 
ingathering of considerable economic assets. The latter can only 
be made possible by prompt and statesmanlike handling of the 
former, and this because only by extending justice to the natives 
will the supply of labour be sustained. 

Some features will necessitate inquiry; for example, the 
organisation of the dislocated industries and commerce of Togo- 
land and the Cameroons. Fortunately, the British Colonial 
Office has in its service some three or four men in Nigeria who 
are eminently fitted for such a task—the splendid economic work 
done by Dennett, Unwin, Birtwistle, Braithwaite Wallis, and 
others in Southern and Northern Nigeria has shown them to be 
officials not merely of exceptional acumen but of considerable 


executive ability. 
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In certain directions an inquiry should be made as to the 
treatment of natives, but pending any such inquiry proclamations 
might be issued against the retention of labourers on the planta- 
tions by force or fraud. These proclamations, if loyally translated, 
would, of course, lead to an immediate exodus from those planta- 
tions which are still being maintained by such means. But this 
exodus would be merely temporary, for experience has shown 
again and again that a bold and just measure of this nature 
becomes an advertisement which spreads far and wide amongst 
the native tribes, and leads to a substantial flow of labour to 
centres of employment. The most recent experiment of this 
nature was made by a Portuguese planter in West Africa, who 
boldly liberated every slave on his plantation. For a week or 
two he was short of labour, but courageously held on to his de- 
cision. Within two months he was turning away applicants for 
labour. The free labourers employed did better work, whilst the 
cost of white supervision so appreciably decreased that the profits 
of the plantation were greater under free than under forced labour 
conditions ! 

It is, however, imperative to go beyond proclamations; in- 
quiry must be made into the more serious allegations of oppression 
and certain atrocities committed upon the outbreak of war. We 
know nothing authoritative about the hanging of that excellent 
African king, Mango Bell, and numbers of other Cameroon chiefs 
who admittedly had committed no offence whatever, but seem to 
have been hanged according to the whims of local officials. These 
hangings also appear to have been horribly revolting and carried 
out as a policy of ‘ frightfulness,’ the avowed object being ‘ to 
keep the niggers quiet.’ The British Colonial authorities are not, 
I believe, without reliable information upon some of these out- 
rageous and wicked murders. 

It should not be difficult for the British Government to find a 
man capable of making an inquiry, of reporting upon ascertain- 
able facts, and also of advising redress where possible. This 
step, coupled with others I have outlined, would for generations 
seal the loyalty to, and affection for, the British Crown of millions 
of African natives, no matter what the political future may be of 


Germany’s colonies in Africa. 
JOHN H. Hargis. 
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THE GREAT MISTAKE OF TALLEYRAND 
AND LORD CASTLEREAGH AT THE 
VIENNA CONGRESS 


THE Treaty of Paris, signed on the 30th of March 1814, stipu- 
lated that a congress should open at Vienna; the date set was 
the 1st of August, but the Emperor of Russia, the King of 
Prussia, and Prince Metternich having come to London, the date 
was carried to the Ist of October. The French Government 
determined to send a representative. In spite of the services 
rendered to the Bourbons by Talleyrand, he had been set aside 
to such a degree that he could not obtain M. de Remusat’s 
nomination as Prefect. Yet his personal prestige was such that 
no other representative could be chosen. He did not dissimulate 
the great difficulties against which he would have to struggle : 


I shall no doubt [said he] play a sorry part. Will they be willing 
to listen to me? After the convention, the Allied Sovereigns made the 
King promise not to interfere in the division they might consider appro- 
priate of the countries taken from Bonaparte. If they intend that 
promise to be rigorously observed, my position over ‘there will be what is 
very improperly termed ad honores. I shall open my mouth from time 
to time just for form’s sake. My words will not be heeded. On the other 
hand, I shall be blamed here for everything that does not turn out 
according to desire. I have not the confidence of these people; they have 
taken no pains during the past five months to hide that fact. 


M. de Talleyrand reached Vienna at the close of September ; 
the Emperor of Russia, the King of Prussia, the Kings of 
Denmark, Wurtemberg, Bavaria, the Duke of Brunswick, the 
Elector of Hess, and the Grand Duke of Baden had come in 
person to uphold their pretensions. There were no fewer than 
ninety-three ministers plenipotentiary from recognised Powers, 
and the number of deputies commissioned to present claims was 
sixty-seven. They were never called together ; the work was done 
among the representatives of the Great Powers. 

As early as September 22 the plenipotentiaries of Russia, 
Austria, Prussia, and England, basing themselves on the secret 
article which stipulated that the distributions to be made of 
territory the right to which the King of France had renounced 
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should be settled on a basis agreed upon by the allied Powers, 
had determined that they would make the arrangements that 
suited them. They would then communicate these arrangements 
to France and Spain, who might present observations which 
would or would not be taken into account. 

When, on the 28th of September, M. de Metternich con- 
sented to inform M. de Talleyrand of this arrangement, asking 
for his adhesion, the latter recalled that after the Treaty of 
Paris ‘the allied Powers’ were eight in number, including 
France. Consequently, to restrict the qualification to four was 
inexact; and in a note dated the 4th of October he set forth 
that the eight Powers had equal rights in preparing the delibera- 
tions of the Congress. 

The same day, in a conversation with the Emperor Alexander, 
the question of Saxony was brought forward; the four Great 
Powers were divided: Austria and England on the one side, 
Prussia and Russia on the other. Then the opinion of France 
became an important factor, and M. de Talleyrand was called 
upon to play a part which the Great Powers had resolved not 
to grant to France. 

The Prussian demands were very important; at the expense 
of whom were they to be satisfied? such was the question. 
Prussia formally demanded Saxony, by a note addressed on the 
9th of October to M. de Metternich, and on the 10th to Lord 
Castlereagh. That acquisition would provide a link between 
all her possessions, and allow her to extend to Bohemia and 
to the sea; but Austria considered the advantage too great and, 
if she consented to Prussia’s aggrandisement, she intended it to 
be acquired in Poland or on the Rhine. 

By carrying the Prussian frontier to the Vistula, Russia would 
be pushed back. This solution was agreeable to Austria, and to 
Lord Castlereagh representing England; but the Emperor 
Alexander wanted to retain almost ail that had gone to compose 
the Grand Duchy of Varsovie. 

Meanwhile, on various pretexts, the meeting of the Congress 
was postponed. The Committee of the four Powers continued 
its pourparlers without paying attention to the others; and as 
Talleyrand was admitted he no longer protested against its 
rights. 

Russia wanted to hasten the solution of the problem. In the 
first days of November the Prince Rupnin addressed a proclama- 
tion to the Saxon authorities declaring that, after a convention 
agreed upon by Russia and Prussia, with the consent of Austria 
and Great Britain, the administration of the Kingdom of Saxony 
was to be handed over to Prussia with a view to arranging for 
annexation. 
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On the 2nd of November Talleyrand had caused to be dis- 
tributed a memorandum relating to Saxony, in which he set 
forth the rights of the King of Saxony, based on ancient pos- 
session, and he upheld the principle of legitimacy against the 
revolutionary spirit, even going so far as to threaten ‘ Would 
France remain a quiet spectator of such disorder? It is more 
than believable that she would take advantage of it, and perhaps 
she would do wisely.’ The smaller powers of Germany could 
not but approve this thesis. 

On the 8th of November, in the Committee, Talleyrand 
attacked Russia in direct fashion, demanding that all ancient 
Prussia, to the Vistula, should be given back to the King of 
Prussia. Austria on her side claimed Cracovia and the Zamosc 
circle as far as the Neva, and demanded Thorn for Prussia. 

But, by the Treaty of Tilsitt, Prussia had renounced the 
provinces composing the Grand Duchy of Varsovie. If Prussia 
invoked her action in 1813, had Russia, who had crushed the 
great army of Napoleon in 1812, no rights to put forth? Besides, 
Prussia and Russia were of the same mind. 

At the beginning of December the Emperor Alexander pro- 
posed to renounce possession of Cracovia and Thorn, which would 
form neutral and independent republics, if Saxony were ceded 
to Prussia and if the town of Mayence were declared to be 
a fortress of the Germanic Confederation. 

Metternich rejected the plan of constituting Cracovia and 
Thorn as independent towns where all the malcontents of Poland 
would congregate. He insisted on aggrandisements in Poland 
as far as the lines of the Wartha and the Neva, but above all 
he was opposed to the union of Saxony with Prussia, under the 
following pretexts: (1) it would constitute an obstacle to the 
desirable union of Austria and Prussia; (2) the principles of 
the Emperor, the family ties and frontier relations between 
Saxony and Austria were in opposition to it; (3) finally, France 
having pronounced against the said union, as also all the princes 
of Germany, it followed that the agreement of Austria and 
Prussia to effect and sustain it would tend to give France once 
more that protectorate over Germany which had just been 
snatched from her. 

The Emperor Alexander made known his intention of con- 
stituting a Kingdom of Poland, depending on Russia but governed 
by special laws and a special constitution, and towards the middle 
of December his brother Constantine went to give this assurance 
to the Polish people, encouraging them to take to arms to defend 
themselves if need should arise. 

On the 19th of December M. de Talleyrand sent to M. de 
Metternich, president of the gathering of the eight Powers, a 
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memorandum in which he supported the principle of legitimacy, 
applying it to the King of Saxony, as opposed to the revolutionary 
spirit. There was a great gulf between this solemn declaration 
and reality. In the name of that principle, the princes 
mediatised and the principalities secularised by the Treaty of 
Lunéville might have protested ; Bavaria and Wurtemberg should 
have handed back the territories which both had acquired; 
Austria would have been obliged to give back its independence to 
the State of Venice. Finally, M. de Talleyrand consented to 
abandon a portion of the territory to Prussia ; now, if the principle 
of legitimacy applied to the total area, it surely should apply to 
a portion. And again, the King of Saxony had received his crown 
from Napoleon, as the Kings of Bavaria and of Wurtemberg had 
also done. 

Talleyrand’s contention was all for effect; he reaped honour 
therefrom, and most historians still honour him for it. In reality 
there was but one justifying motive for his attitude. Austria 
feared the aggrandisement of Prussia on her Bohemian frontier, 
and Great Britain wanted to push back Russia. 

At the close of December Russia laid down a detailed and 
numbered programme in which she granted the largest conces- 
sions to Austria and Prussia in Poland. Paragraph 8 declared : 

Cession of Saxony in favour of Prussia. Dresden not to be fortified. 
No. 9: Formation of a separate State, of a population of seven hundred 
thousand souls, on the left bank of the Rhine, which shall comprise the 
duchy of Luxembourg, the towns of Tréves, of Bonn, and shall be given 
to the King of Saxony. Imuxembourg to be one of the Confederation’s 
territories. 10: Mayence will be in the same category. 


The advantage to France of these propositions was so evident 
that Austria found it sufficient argument for opposing them. 
Without any consideration for France, who supported it, M. de 
Metternich said that ‘the translation of the King of Saxony to 
the Rhine would weaken the system of defence agreed upon by 
the Austrian, Prussian, and German monarchies; the King of 
Saxony would then find himself entirely subordinate to foreign 
influence.’ 

This reason, good enough for M. de Metternich, should have 
detached M. de Talleyrand from the Austrian combination. 
Nothing of the sort. On the 3rd of January 1815 a treaty of 
so-called defensive alliance was signed between Austria, Great 
Britain, and France. It was directed against Russia and Prussia. 
It agreed upon the number of men that each nation should supply 
in case of need. 

This was a secret treaty ; but during the Hundred Days it was 
divulged to Alexander, whom it must have inspired with bitter 
reflections as to the gratitude that the Bourbons and the repre- 
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sentatives of France were showing him for the services he had 
rendered them. In reality M. Talleyrand was duped by Austria 
and Great Britain, who sought to cause a rupture between France 
and Russia. They were quite determined not to make war with 
Russia ; but they wanted to bring about a rupture between her 
and France. This result obtained, Austria, as early as the 12th of 
January, handed to the Emperor of Russia a counter-project in 
which she abandoned the lines of the Wartha for Prussia and 
the Neva for Austria. The only matter for discussion now re- 
maining was the number of souls to be left to the King of Saxony 
in Saxony, and the importance of the portion of territory on 
the border of the Rhine and in Westphalia which should be 
given to Prussia. 

M. de Talleyrand and Lord Castlereagh both approved ; 
800,000 souls were taken from the King of Saxony, 1,300,000 
being left. M. de Talleyrand agreed in spite of the ‘ principle 
of legitimacy,’ and wrote to Louis the Eighteenth : ‘If we had 
not consented, we should have had to protest, and by protesting 
we might have compromised the principle of legitimacy ; it would 
in fact have given to Prussia two millions of subjects which she 
could not acquire without danger for Bohemia and Bavaria.’ 
M. de Talleyrand moreover said to Louis the Eighteenth : ‘It was 
above all important to save Saxony, and Your Majesty alone has 
the glory of having accomplished this.’ 

The King of Saxony had been Napoleon’s last ally, and, by 
an irony which would have delighted Swift, he had become 
Louis the Eighteenth’s greatest protégé. Talleyrand feared that 
Prussia’s seizure of Saxony would be a danger for Bohemia and 
Bavaria; he did not think of the danger caused by the presence 
of Prussia on the Rhine and its immediate contact with France. 

Afterwards, when some persons in France spoke to him of the 
fears aroused by that close neighbourhood, M. de Talleyrand 
replied with fine assurance that, when the next war broke out, it 
would be very easy to take the Rhenish provinces from Prussia, 
whereas it would have been difficult to take back Saxony. 

The new Prussia was as large again and had a larger popula- 
tion than the Prussia of Frederick the Great; it was composed 
of two groups: East Prussia and Brandenburg united by 
Pomerania, the valley of the Vistula, the Grand Duchy of Posen, 
Western Pomerania, plus a third of Saxony with Torgau and 
Wittemburg, Silesia and Lusace, formed the Eastern group. The 
other group covered the two banks of the Rhine from Bingen to 
Emmerich, with the Rhenish Province and Westphalia. 

These two groups were separated by Hanover; and Castle- 
reagh, representing Great Britain, indicated to Prussia, as her 
best policy, to take Hanover in order to unite the two groups! 
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The Prussian statesmen consented to receive the Rhenish 
Province out of devotion ‘to the cause of Germany’s defence’ ; 
and it was Talleyrand who assigned this réle ! 

It is seen from the memoirs of M. Benedetti that, after 
Sadowa, Napoleon the Third, no longer able to hope for any 
abandonment of Prussian territory on the left bank of the Rhine, 
in compensation for the constitution of the Northern Confedera- 
tion, took up once again the project which Talleyrand and Lord 
Castlereagh had frustrated in 1815. Bismarck greeted this 
naiveté with the contempt it deserved, and I do not know 
whether the King of Saxony was ever informed that anyone had 
thought of making him abandon Dresden for Coblenz or Cologne. 

The war of 1866, the war of 1870, the present War—these are 
the consequences of the colossal error committed in 1815 by 


French and British diplomacy. 
Yves Guyor. 
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ALCOHOL: WHAT IT DOES TO US AND 
WHAT WE OUGHT TO DO WITH IT 


THE present awful War and the conduct of our Allies, France 
and Russia, in regard to alcohol have brought very prominently 
forward to the notice of this country two questions: (1) What 
does alcohol do to us? and (2) What are we to do with alcohol? 
Is alcohol good or evil? Is it a blessing or a curse? The same 
question may be asked regarding heat and cold, knowledge and 
strength, and, in fact, about any form of power whatever. The 
answer in each case must be the same. It is good if properly 
used ; it is evil if abused. 

In order to understand how alcohol may be used and how its 
abuse may be avoided we must understand the nature of its action. 
Its action varies somewhat according to the form in which it is 
taken, but it may be shortly stated thus: In small quantities 
alcohol is a stimulant enabling a man to draw upon his reserves 
of energy : to live in the present at the expense of the future. 
In larger quantities it is a narcotic, gradually deadening a man’s 
power of perception until it renders him completely insensible. 
As both the terms ‘stimulant’ and ‘narcotic’ are somewhat 
technical, it will be necessary to explain their meaning more fully 
in order that they may be thoroughly understood. A simple 
example of a stimulant is a whip in the hand of a jockey. By 
applying this just before reaching the winning-post the horse may 
be stimulated to greater exertions than he would otherwise make 
and may thus win the race. This extra exertion will be fol- 
lowed by greater exhaustion, but after the winning-post has been 
passed this is of no consequence, because the end has been 
attained, and there is ample time for rest and recuperation. But 
the case would be very different if the jockey began to use the 
whip immediately after starting. He might force his horse to 
the front for a short time, but the effect of the whip would soon 
wear off, exhaustion would set in, each stroke would have less 
and less effect, and the race would be hopelessly lost. These con- 
ditions are exactly paralleled by the effect of rum served out to 
soldiers on the march. This was carefully tested by the late 
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Professor Parkes during the Ashanti campaign of 1874. He 
says’ ; 

The first effect of alcohol, when given in a moderate dose (for example, 
what is equal to one fluid ounce of absolute alcohol), is reviving, but this 
effect is transient. The reviving effect goes off after, at the utmost, two 
and a half miles of additional march, and sometimes much before this; 
then the previous languor and sense of exhaustion not only return, but 
are sometimes more intense. 


But it is not only on his reserves of physical strength that 
alcohol enables a man to draw. It may enable him to do the 
same with his mental reserves. When a tired journalist is sud- 
denly called upon to write an important leading article he may 
be tempted to whip up his flagging brain by a glass of wine or 
a nip of brandy, and the same may be the case with almost any 
man who is called upon to take a sudden decision involving 
important issues and to which for the moment he feels himself 
unequal. The reserve power of the heart may be called up by 
alcohol, and fainting or collapse may sometimes be averted or 
removed by the employment of alcohol, which strengthens the 
circulation and removes the temporary depression. Alcohol 
enables a man also to call upon his reserve stock of warmth, and 
to remove for a short time the discomfort caused by exposure to 
cold. Normally the heat of the body is maintained during ex- 
posure to external cold by the vessels of the skin contracting, so 
that the whole of the blood is kept circulating in the interior of 
the body and thus protected from cooling. Where the internal 
temperature is very low and the exposure is continuous, as in 
whales in the Arctic Ocean, a thick layer of non-conducting 
blubber under the skin helps still further to keep the interior of 
the body warm. Alcohol has the power of dilating the vessels of 
the skin. It thus allows the warm blood from the interior of 
the body to circulate over the surface and produces a pleasurable 
feeling of warmth. If the external cold is not very great, nor 
long-continued, this action of alcohol may do no harm, although 
after its effect has passed off it may cause a feeling of greater 
chilliness than before. It may be of great use after the exposure 
has ceased, because the vessels of the skin may remain con- 
tracted for some time after the person has entered a warm room, 
and they thus keep out the external heat just as they kept out 
the external cold. This may cause a person to remain cold, or 
even shiver, in front of a warm fire; but the effect of a draught 
of some alcoholic beverage then taken is to dilate the vessels of 
the skin and enable the person to get warm quickly. Even 
during exposure to cold, if it be not very great or prolonged, 


1 On the Issue of a Spirit Ration during the Ashanti Campaign of 1874. London: 
Churchill, 1875. 
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but still sufficient to cause congestion of internal organs and 
produce internal pains, alcohol may sometimes be taken for the 
purpose of relieving the congestion and removing these pains. 
But if the external cold is very great and long-continued, the body 
cannot afford to lose so much heat as it would do if the cutaneous 
vessels were dilated, and alcohol then taken will be productive 
of serious or even fatal consequences. So well is this known to 
the men engaged in cutting down wood in the Canadian forests 
in winter that they dare not expose themselves to the tempta- 
tion of taking alcohol, and so, as Sir Anthony Hope, quoted by 
Parkes, says, ‘it is an inexorable rule that drinks found in the 
camp are destroyed.’ 

Another function in which the reserves may sometimes be 
called upon by alcohol, with advantage, is that of digestion. 
Moderate work, as a rule, increases appetite ; but excessive work 
mnay destroy it, and after a very hard day a man may be too tired 
to eat, or to digest his food even if he does eat it. In such a 
condition as this some alcohol with the evening meal, by calling 
up his reserve strength, may enable him to eat with pleasure and 
to digest with comfort. A similar condition occurs when the 
want of appetite or of digestive power is due to old age, illness, 
weakness or exhaustion by anxiety and sleeplessness instead of 
by fatigue. The generally recognised utility of a mixture of rum 
and milk is due to the stimulant action of the rum calling up the 
reserve strength of the digestive organs, and causing the milk to 
be quickly digested and assimilated instead of lying like a weight 
in the stomach and causing discomfort instead of giving strength. 

The same thing may happen in regard to sleep. A man may 
be too tired to sleep, and alcohol may bring him up from the 
“over-tired’ to the simply ‘tired’ condition, and he will then 
sleep comfortably. 

To sum up what I have said about the stimulating action of 
alcohol—it enables a man to call up his reserve forces, mental 
and bodily, for a sudden and transient emergency at the expense 
of a certain amount of exhaustion of these resources afterwards. 
If the means of recovery from this exhaustion are at hand, the 
use of alcohol may be beneficial instead of harmful, just as the 
whip of the jockey applied near the winning-post may enable 
the horse to win the race without permanent harm to the animal. 
But alcohol is only a stimulant, and must not be used with the 
expectation of its yielding any permanent strength. It only 
enables a man to draw upon his reserves for use in the present at 
the expense of those for use in the future. As Parkes says: 


It appears to me, therefore, that spirits, as an issue, should be kept for 
emergencies, as when after great fatigue a sudden but short exertion is 
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required, or, when a march being ended, there is great depression and 
failure of the heart’s action, such as occurs when men have been thoroughly 
wetted during an exhausting march. 


The second action of alcohol is that of a narcotic, gradually 
diminishing and finally abolishing all the functions of the brain, 
and reducing the man first to the condition of a beast and then 
below it, down to a creature as inert as a log of wood though 
still living as evidenced by his breathing and pulse. The brain 
is the organ of the mind, and without entering into all the mental 
faculties we may discuss generally the powers of action, percep- 
tion, judgment, conscience, foresight, power of self-restraint and 
self-direction. Action and perception are possessed by some of 
the higher animals to a greater extent than they are by man, but 
man has greater powers of foresight, reasoning, and judgment, 
which distinguish him from all other beings and raise him above 
them. The narcotic action of alcohol appears to come on almost 
simultaneously with its stimulant action but at first is masked by 
it, and only becomes evident when the stimulant action is pass- 
ing off. As Parkes said in his report on the effects of rum in 
the Ashanti campaign : 

The reviving effect goes off after, at the utmost, two and a half miles 
of additional march, and sometimes much before this; then the previous 
languor and sense of exhaustion not only return, but are sometimes more 
intense, and if alcohol is again resorted to, its effects are now less satis- 
factory. Its reviving power is usually not so marked, and only its 
peculiar anaesthetic and narcotising influence can be distinctly traced. The 
men feel heavy, dull, disinclined to march, and are less willing and 
cheerful. 


That the narcotic may exist at the same time as the stimulant 
action is shown by the effect of aleohol in slowing muscular and 
mental action. The instrument usually employed to measure the 
simplest mental process (known as reaction time) causes a mark 
to be made on a rapidly moving surface at the exact time when 
a bright colour is displayed, or a sound produced. The observer 
keeps his finger upon a button which he presses as soon as the 
colour is seen, or the sound heard, and thus instantaneously 
marks the time. By measuring the distance between the two 
marks and knowing the rate at which the surface is travelling, 
the time which the observer has required to perceive the sight or 
sound, and to press the button can be estimated to a thousandth 
part of a second. It has been found that even during the stimu- 
lant stage of alcohol the time required is longer than usual, 
that is to say, that the mental processes of perception and action 
are slower than normal, and yet curiously enough the observer 
is usually under the impression that he has been acting more 
quickly than usual. This shows that his power of correct 
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judgment has also been impaired. A similar condition occurs with 
other mental processes. My friend, the late William Black, 
the novelist, once told me that a single glass of sherry was enough 
to take the fine edge off his intellect. Under its influence he 
seemed to himself to write more fluently, quickly, and eloquently 
than usual, but the manuscript he then produced would not stand 
criticism next morning. 

This effect of alcohol in making a person feel better, cleverer, 
and stronger than he is in reality is one of the pleasures which 
alcohol affords and is an inducement to its use. It also lessens 
the weight of care due to external circumstances. This, I think, 
was very well put by a very able and admirable man whose pro- 
fessional work entailed a great deal of correspondence. One 
night, when dining with a friend after a long and exhausting day, 
he partook freely of champagne and at the same time lamented 
the piles of letters which were lying unanswered upon his table. 
His friend said to him ‘ This champagne will not help you to 
answer letters.’ ‘No,’ said he, ‘ but it will make me feel that I 
do not care a damn whether they are answered or not.’ When I 
began to write this anecdote I felt inclined to leave out the oath 
because it is quite unnecessary, but on second thoughts I decided 
to leave it because its employment shows that the narcotic action 
of the alcohol was already reaching the further. stage when the 
subject of it was not only ceasing to regard the dictates of his 
own conscience, but was becoming careless of the opinion of 
those around him. When this state is fully developed a man 
under the influence of alcohol will do and say things which 
in his sober moments he would condemn with contempt and dis- 
gust. He becomes more and more self-centred, more and more 
regardless. of his environment, present or future, until finally 
he becomes drowsy and falls into a deep sleep. Several hours 
afterwards, when the alcohol has been eliminated, he generally 
wakes from this sleep, wretched and miserable, and is tempted to 
relieve the depression by again taking another glass of spirits, 
and thus making a further draft on his resources. 

Such is the full narcotic action of alcohol, but the great 
majority of drinkers stop before it is fully developed and cease 
their potations while the action is still in the stimulant, or at 
most, just at the beginning of the narcotic stage. Many people 
continue to do this daily for years together and they do not seem 
to be the worse for doing it, but as one of the narcotic actions of 
alcohol is to lessen the consciousness of depressing surroundings 
and to make the man feel happier, stronger, and greater than he 
is in ordinary circumstances, there is a great temptation con- 
stantly to repeat the dose, increasing it from time to time as 
required to get this effect. Unfortunately the more happy and 
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jubilant a person is under the effect of alcohol the greater is the 
subsequent depression, and as the alcohol tends to lessen fore- 
sight and care for his surroundings, the subject of alcohol be- 
comes more and more ready to indulge, in spite of the indulgence 
bringing with it failure, poverty, and misery, not only for him- 
self, but for all his family. 

Having discussed the action of alcohol let us now consider 
how, and why, people take it. The action of alcohol varies very 
much, not only according to the quantity that is drunk, but 
according to the form and to the times when it is taken in order 
to produce its effects. Its chief action is on the brain, and it 
can only produce its full effect when it is present in a certain 
proportion in the blood circulating through that organ. But the 
amount in the blood depends upon the difference between the 
rate at which alcohol enters the blood and passes out of it. When 
alcohol is taken in a very dilute form it can only be absorbed 
slowly from the digestive canal, and all the time that absorption 
is going on excretion is likewise occurring, so that there is never 
enough alcohol present in the blood at one time to produce the 
full narcotic effects. It is almost impossible for a man to get dead 
drunk on small beer or thin wine, and indeed on these beverages 
he can hardly even reach the stages of excitement, or commencing 
narcosis ; or as a man is said to have complained, ‘ he didn’t get 
no forrarder with them.’ For a man to become dead drunk he 
must take a considerable quantity of alcohol, and in a concen- 
trated form. 

The chief forms in which alcohol is taken are beers, wines, 
spirits. Beers and wines vary much in their alcoholic strength, 
and spirits may be taken neat or diluted, sometimes with so much 
water as to be below the alcoholic strength of even small beer or 
thin wine, and in such dilution their stimulating and narcotic 
effects will be correspondingly small. The commonest time for 
people to take alcohol is with their meals, and especially the 
chief meal of the day, whatever that may be. One reason for 
doing this is that beer, wine, or diluted spirit stimulates the 
palate so that even food which, without it, would be tasteless 
and unsavoury may be taken with pleasure. This is of great im- 
portance because the famous Russian physiologist, Pawlow, has 
shown that appetising food increases the secretion of the various 
digestive juices and is readily digested, whereas unappetising 
food has no such effect and is not readily digested, although 
there is no reason for its indigestibility excepting its lack of 
savour. 

The common experience of mankind has taught them the 
advantages of savoury food. The Hindoo takes curry with his 
rice and onions with his dahl. A meal of dry bread and olives 
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is not tempting, but the addition of some red wine, even though 
thin, makes a meal which the peasant in Southern France or 
Italy enjoys. I well remember two personal experiences of my 
own. About forty years ago, in the middle of a glacier in the 
Tyrol, I had for my lunch one lump of boiled bacon fat and 
another of black bread—not an epicurean repast—yet with a 
little red wine and a wonderful appetite it formed a meal which 
still remains in my memory as one of the most delicious I ever 
ate in my life. On another occasion I had to sleep in wet clothes 
all night on a mud floor in a wayside hut in Teneriffe. On 
rising in the morning the only food I could get was two raw 
eggs. There being no fire to cook them, I prodded a hole in each 
end and sucked the contents out of the shell. I had no salt, 
so the eggs had no savour, but a ‘tot’ of brandy after them 
seemed to make up for all deficiencies, and converted a tasteless 
and cheerless meal into a pleasant and comforting breakfast. 
In the same way a meal of bread and cheese is not very attractive 
or appetising if it is simply washed down with water, but if a 
glass of beer is taken with it the palate is pleased and the appetite 
is satisfied. 

Another reason for taking alcohol with meals is that if a 
man feels over-tired the alcoholic stimulus may enable him to 
call upon his reserve force so much as to enable him to eat and 
digest. There is still a third reason for taking alcohol with a 
meal even when the food itself is very abundant and appetising, 
for example, at a public dinner. This reason, which is perhaps 
the most common and important of all, is that by calling up the 
man’s reserves of mental energy, by lessening or by entirely 
removing for the time the effects of any depressing condition, 
mental or bodily, which may weigh upon him, he becomes more 
cheerful, more talkative, and a better companion, while those 
around him, being stimulated in like manner, may become more 
lively and the whole company more pleasant and jovial than they 
would be with simple water as a beverage. 

In some people, especially those of nervous temperament, 
and when a considerable amount of alcohol is taken, its effect 
is not confined to the production of reasonable pleasure 
and enjoyment, but it produces a condition of careless joy and 
frolicsomeness like what occurs in young animals or children 
before they have been sobered down by the restrictions 
of duty, the toils of work, or the burden of care. In 
this condition the mere joy of existence overpowers every other 
feeling. They are careless and irresponsible : they are more or 
less oblivious of the past and reckless as to the future, and will 
do most foolish things, quite regardless of the fact that what 
seems simple sport to them may mean injury, danger, or even 
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death to others. The emotions being excited and only partially 
if at all restrained by reason or foresight, a man under the in- 
fluence of alcohol may appear either better or worse than in his 
sober moments. If his sympathy and compassion are excited 
he may give liberally to a charitable appeal ; indeed, he may give 
far more than he can well afford. If he is excited by playing 
games of chance he may gamble so recklessly as to lose every- 
thing he possesses. If his anger is roused by some chance word 
or supposed insult he may quarrel with, strike, or even kill his 
best friend. He may be led by his excited and unrestrained 
sexual passion to wreck the life of some heedless girl, or to 
fall a victim to disease which may not only cause him life-long 
repentance, but may inflict years of weakness and pain on the 
innocent woman who is, or may afterwards be, his wife. If he 
has children at all and they do not die in infancy they run a 
risk of being mentally or bodily deficient. The temporary 
freedom which men under the influence of alcohol enjoy from 
the cares, the pains and the worries of life may actually seem 
to them to be a glimpse of Heaven, and in order to enjoy it 
again they are willing to endure much misery. A picture 
appeared in Punch some time ago of a man with a battered 
face, one eye blackened and closed up, his clothes torn, and 
his whole appearance most miserable, brought before a magistrate 
and urging as a defence that ‘it was a poor soul that never 
rejoiced.’ This picture seems almost ludicrous, and yet there 
is a great deal of truth in it because the anaesthetic action of 
the alcohol had prevented the man from feeling his injuries, 
and he only recollected the enjoyment which preceded them. 
This condition was noticed by Solomon when he made the 
drunkard observe ‘ They have beaten me, and I felt it not : I will 
seek it yet again.’ 

When alcohol is taken between meals it is generally either 
for the purpose of drawing upon a man’s bodily and mental 
reserves in order to enable him to do a piece of work, mental 
or bodily, for which he feels he would otherwise be unfit, or 
else to produce the exhilaration and enjoyment already described, 
or it may be that alcohol is then taken and its action pushed 
still farther, simply for the purpose of obtaining temporary 
oblivion from care, sorrow, or pain. Here, again, Solomon clearly 
described this action of alcohol when he said ‘ Give wine to him 
that is of heavy heart, and strong drink to him that is ready 
to perish, so that he may drink and forget his misery.’ 

It is not in every case, however, that alcohol produces a feel- 
ing of exhilaration, for there are some people in whom it seems 
to produce sullenness, aggressiveness, and fury which may be 
homicidal. These cases are, however, in the minority, and some- 
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times may be due to poisonous spirits, while in others there may 
be some organic nervous disease present, either inherited or 
acquired. Some persons who have suffered from sunstroke, for 
example, are perfectly rational under ordinary circumstances, 
but will be rendered almost mad by a very small amount of 
alcohol, so small as to produce little or no effect in healthy 
men. 

The form in which alcohol is taken alters its effects, not 
only because it is more diluted in weak wines and beers, but 
also because various alcoholic beverages contain in addition to 
alcohol and water various ingredients which have a marked action 
of their own. Thus absinthe contains oil of wormwood, which 
has a most powerful irritating action on the brain, and while 
a large dose of pure alcohol will produce drowsiness and in- 
sensibility, absinthe will cause epileptic convulsions. Beer owes 
some of its refreshing and appetising action to the hops which 
it contains, and it is also a food, though it is both weak and 
expensive as a nutrient when compared with other foods. 
The power of producing sleep which strong ales, such as ‘audit 
ale,’ possess is probably due in great measure to the hops they 
contain. Wines owe their bouquet to various ethers which they 
contain, and these also modify their actions upon the brain so 
that, as Erckmann-Chatrian have observed, ‘Some wines are 
combative and tend to produce fights, while others are soothing 
and tend to produce affection and love.’ The effect of spirits 
is also modified by various impurities. The injurious effect of 
raw whisky was formerly ascribed to fusel oil, but the effect 
of this substance is not very different from that of ordinary 
alcohol ; it is probable that the substances which cause the most 
harm are aldehydes, and if these were removed from raw spirit 
its evil effect would probably be considerably diminished. 

Having now considered the action of alcohol, the reasons 
why people use it and the forms in which it is taken, let us 
turn to its effects. 

From what I have already said, it is evident that alcohol is 
to the body just what credit is to commerce. It may be very 
good when properly used : it is very bad when abused. And just 
as a system of credit tends to make people extravagant, to out- 
run their income, squander their capital and become bankrupt, 
so resort to alcohol tends to make a man expend more than the 
rightful amount of physical or mental energy, to draw upon 
his reserves and become finally bankrupt in body, mind, and 
estate. It is the fatal facility which alcohol gives to a man for 
drawing upon his reserves, making him feel stronger, wiser, 
and happier for the time, that constitutes its chief danger. Not 
only does a desire for the enjoyment it gives recur again and 
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again, but as a rule it gradually loses its effect, larger and 
larger quantities have to be taken; and heavier and heavier 
drafts have to be made upon the man’s reserves in order to 
obtain the pleasure that he desires. The want of respect for 
the opinion of others, the disregard of the calls of duty, and 
the carelessness regarding the consequences of his conduct to 
himself, his family, or his country, which at first were present 
only for a short while after alcohol had been taken, gradually 
persist during the intervals, and the man tends not only to lose 
all care for others, but to lose respect for himself. Not only 
has he less inclination for work, but he is less qualified to do 
good work, and where the occupation requires delicate manipula- 
tion, as in grinding lenses for microscopes, the man who drinks 
becomes so useless and his work is so bad as to cause loss of time 
to his fellows, and to be an expense instead of a profit to his 
master, so that he must consequently be discharged. The loss 
of work brings penury in its train, and he, along with his wife 
and family, become a burden upon their soberer neighbours, for 
the drunkard’s wife is very apt to be driven by the misery into 
which he has brought her to become a drunkard herself. 

This process is pathetically described by George Eliot in 
Scenes of Clerical Life, where she makes Janet Dempster say : 


I loved my husband very dearly when we were married and I meant to 
make him happy . . . but he drank and got more and more unkind to me 
and then very cruel, and he beat me and that cut me to the heart... . 
One day when I was very wretched and the wine was standing on the table 
I suddenly . . . poured some wine into a glass and drank it. It blunted 
my feelings, and made me more indifferent. After that the temptation 
was always coming, and it got stronger and stronger. . . . It seemed as if 
there was a demon in me always making me rush to do what I longed not 
to do. 


But it is not always the man’s fault that his wife becomes a 
drunkard. The process of degradation sometimes starts with 
the wife. She may begin to take alcohol at first only occasionally, 
simply because she feels weak and low owing to physical causes 
or to pressure of surrounding circumstances, and may gradually 
increase both the frequency and the amount taken until she 
becomes a drunkard, however good her husband may be. In 
other cases still if is the wife who drives the husband to drink, 
and then his conduct may react upon herself. Amongst the 
wealthier classes ignorance of the value of money, extravagant 
habits, love of dress, love of society, love of jewels, of amuse- 
ment, and sometimes of gaming, may involve the husband in 
such pecuniary embarrassment that he sees no way out of it and 
takes to drink. The same result may be caused by irritating 
behaviour, by a nagging tongue, and by carelessness about his 
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comforts and inability to manage his house, although the circum- 
stances of the married pair are in no way straitened. Amongst 
the artisan and labouring classes powerful factors in producing 
discomfort at home and leading to the abuse of alcohol are the 
inability of the woman to expend her husband’s earnings to the 
best advantage, her ignorance of the rules of economy, and last, 
but not least, her inability to cook properly the food which she 
has got. Such a case as the following which I have seen amongst 
out-patients at St. Bartholomew’s Hospital is by no means an 
uncommon one. A bricklayer came as a patient, and on inquiry 
I found that the origin of the illness which had rendered him 
unable to work was as follows. One cold day in spring he had 
been working at his trade; naturally he was in the open air, and 
as several showers of rain fell he got wet. On returning home at 
night, cold and hungry, he found that it was washing day. His 
room was filled with wet clothes, hanging across cords fixed to 
the ceiling. His wife had no food ready that he could eat. He 
went to the public-house to have a steak, and there he had some 
alcoholic drink with it. There was nothing to tempt him to 
return home, so he stayed longer than he ought to have done at 
the public-house. When he did return home the greeting he got 
from his wife was by no means a pleasant one, but the habit of 
going to the public-house was thus begun, and the downward 
course subsequently was a steady one. 

When either husband or wife is a drunkard the children have 
a very poor chance of growing up respectable members of society, 
and if both husband and wife are drunkards they have almost 
none at all unless they are taken away from their parents by 
benevolent persons or societies and properly reared. The evil 
consequences of drunkenness are not confined to one generation, 
but might extend ad infinitum if they were not limited by disease 
and death, which tend to eliminate its victims. The abuse of 
alcohol does not harm only the person who indulges in it, but it 
is mischievous to his family, to his friends, to society, and to the 
country. 

We must now try to answer as far as possible the question 
What can we do to prevent these evils? 

T have already insisted upon the likeness between the effect of 
alcohol upon the body and that of credit in commerce. Credit 
leads many people to buy things which they do not need, to indulge 
in expenses beyond their income; and thus to involve themselves 
in monetary embarrassment which may end in poverty or even 
lead to drunkenness. A fatal facility for getting money may lead 
not only individuals but firms, societies, corporations, and even 
countries to a reckless expenditure which, in after years, may be 
a heavy burden that they can hardly bear. But without credit 
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commerce would be severely crippled and some of the greatest 
undertakings of man, such as the Forth Bridge, the Nile Dam, 
and the Panama Canal, could never have been undertaken. 

The necessity for a stimulant has been felt by mankind in 
every country of the world, and in every stage of society above 
that of the lowest savages. Almost everywhere man has suc- 
ceeded in getting alcohol in some form or another, or has used 
as substitutes for it, or as adjuvants to it, opium, haschish, coca, 
tea, coffee, maté, and tobacco. If alcohol is absolutely prohibited 
people either will evade the prohibition or will take substitutes, 
some of which are even more harmful than it. All our energy 
should therefore be directed to regulating the use and preventing 
the abuse of alcohol. 

One general rule for preventing the abuse of alcohol is that 
under ordinary circumstances spirits or strong wines should only 
be drunk along with food, unless for purely medicinal purposes, 
such as the prevention of collapse or the removal of pain. No 
more should be drunk after the food is eaten, men should not 
sit drinking wine or spirits after the meal is over, and the hours 
during which spirits are sold in public-houses should be limited. 
Under exceptional circumstances spirits may be required when 
food is not available, but, as Parkes said in his report already 
quoted, such 


an issue should be kept for emergencies as when after great fatigue a 
sudden but short exertion is required, or, when a march being ended 
there is great depression and failure of the heart’s action such as occurs 
when men have been thoroughly wetted during an exhausting march. 


The question may be asked, Does this rule apply to ale, 
beer, and stout, which contain nutriment as well as alcohol? 
It is true that beers do contain a certain amount of food, but 
this is small in amount, and any strength it would give is more 
than counterbalanced by the soporific and deadening effect of the 
alcohol and hops, so that beer taken during continuous exertion 
will have almost the same effect as that of spirit as described 
by Parkes in his report on the Ashanti campaign. But it may 
be urged that beer has the further advantage of quenching thirst 
and that it will therefore be useful in very hard work, especially 
in forges where the heat is great, and where perspiration is pro- 
fuse, and thirst becomes consequently very urgent. It is almost 
impossible to conceive anything more delicious than a draught of 
cold beer when one is thirsty. One wishes one had a neck like a 
giraffe so as to feel the cold liquid trickling down two yards of 
gullet, and one is reminded of the fabled nectar with which the 
gods are said to have regaled themselves on Olympus. But while 
a single draught is so delicious, beer is of little or no use to quench 
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@ continuous thirst such as is produced by continuous exposure to 
heat. The summer of 1868 was especially hot and dry. I was 
then in Vienna for a short time and the heat made me very 
thirsty. The first day I tried to quench my thirst by drinking 
beer, but I found it was absolutely of no use. The more I 
drank the thirstier I seemed to grow, and I had to give up the 
attempt and take to teetotal drinks. It might be objected that 
this was simply an individual experience, but it was not. The 
whole population of Vienna appeared to have come to the same 
conclusion. All through the streets were long rows of booths 
at which effervescing waters, lemonade, and syrups were sold, 
and at each one a number of people were slaking their thirst, 
while the beer-houses, which in winter are well filled, or even 
crowded, were comparatively empty. One of the best drinks 
for slaking thirst during great exertion is a milky-looking fluid 
made by stirring two or three handfuls of oatmeal into a bucket 
of water. This was, I believe, the staple drink of the Carron Iron 
Works, and was used by the Great Western Railway for its 
workmen during the excessive strain to which they were sub- 
jected in the process of changing the whole of the rails in the 
system from the broad gauge to the narrow gauge in one night. 

One measure that may be useful in lessening the abuse of 
alcohol is to lessen the facilities for obtaining it. Many people 
when shopping on a system of credit will buy things that they 
do not really want and would never dream of buying for cash, 
because they are placed before them, because they are lauded 
as being excellent and extraordinarily cheap, and because they 
do not require to be paid for until some future date. Customers 
who are thus tempted do not consider that to buy things they 
do not want renders those things dear at any price, and in addi- 
tion to this the price that will ultimately have to be paid is 
greater than if they had been bought for cash. In the same 
way a man may resist the desire to drink alcohol, if it requires 
some time and trouble to get it, but if facilities for taking it 
are pressed upon him he may succumb to the temptation. I 
have heard of a drunkard who complained ‘ I can pass two public- 
houses, but I can’t pass a dozen.’ 

A reduction in the number of public-houses, or places where 
alcohol is sold, is therefore one method of lessening alcoholism. 
A second plan is to lessen the temptation to alcoholism within 
the public-houses themselves. In regard to this I do not think 
I can do better than quote from a letter in The Times by a 
Publican of Fifty Years’ Experience : 

The working man is attracted to the public-house not only for its 
warmth and light, but also to converse with his friends. He can only 
purchase beer or spirits, although he may prefer tea or coffee, meat, 
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bread and cheese, but as he cannot obtain these he therefore takes, say, 
whisky, which is very often composed largely of Hamburg spirit ; he soon 
requires another, and another; eventually he becomes maddened, not 
drunk as he would have been fifty years ago. The next day he does not 
feel up to working, so goes again to the ‘pub’ for a livener; and so 
he goes on from year to year, never feeling how a healthy, vigorous man 
should feel. Now if these huge drinking bars were abolished and only 
rooms where meat, bread and cheese, tea and coffee, and also beer and 
spirits could be obtained, with comfortable seats and good lavatory 
accommodation, he would gradually become a temperate drinker. 


In another letter to The Times Mr. Ernest Williams says 


that with this programme I am in hearty agreement, and would fill it 
out much more generously and make it include, where practicable, reason- 
able provision for reading, writing and telephone accommodation, games, 
music, and other harmless distractions from the business of mere drinking. 


The observation of a Publican of Fifty Years’ Experience is 
worthy of great attention, that the whisky taken fifty years ago 
made a man drunk, by which I suppose he means stupid and 
incapable, but that the impure product composed of Hamburg 
spirit simply maddens him. This observation coming from a 
man of such long experience is powerful evidence of the necessity 
for preventing the sale of impure spirit, and this can hardly 
be done excepting either by the Government passing a Bill to 
prohibit impure spirit or by the entire nationalisation of alcoholic 
drinks. 

It is of very great importance indeed that young men 
especially should not get into the way of going to public-houses, 
and in order to prevent it means should be supplied to give them 
amusement and employment in other ways. More especially 
useful in this respect are athletic clubs, gymnasia, cadet corps, 
and classes for technical education, which would help the youth 
to strengthen his body, improve his mind, and increase his chance 
of advancing in life, as well as keeping him occupied for the 
present and preventing him from getting into mischief. 

A plan that is useful both for men and women, but perhaps 
more especially for women, is that of lessening the number of 
public-houses at which alcohol is sold, and at the same time 
increasing the number of refreshment places where tea, coffee, 
cocoa, and non-alcoholic drinks can be obtained as well as solid 
refreshments, including not only bread, buns, tea-cakes, and 
the like, but also more elaborate dishes of eggs, fish, or meat, 
which ought in all cases to be well cooked and cleanly served, 
as they would almost certainly be at a restaurant in France. 
To some of these restaurants might be attached a nursery under 
the charge of a responsible woman, where the mothers could 
leave their children for a short time while they were enjoying 
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their tea and gossip. There ought to be opportunities in the 
summer for sitting in the open air, and in the winter there 
should be light and warmth. Public-houses are aware of the 
importance of light in attracting clients, and it is not to be 
wondered at if poor women, depressed by scanty food, poverty, 
and misery, are anxious to exchange the comparative darkness 
and coldness of their own miserable homes for light and warmth 
and the opportunity of gossip in a public-house. Two pennyworth 
of gin to such a woman means not only the relief and comfort 
which she gets from alcohol, but the brightness, warmth, and 
pleasure in gossiping that the public-house affords. 

The next thing to be done is to lessen the discomfort at home. 
In some cases this depends, no doubt, in great measure on the 
difficulty of getting proper accommodation, and the housing ques- 
tion and the removal of slums is one of the utmost importance 
to the community in relation to the lessening of drunkenness. 
But however good the house accommodation may be, if the 
housewife is incompetent the home will not be comfortable, and 
probably in the greater number of cases the discomfort depends 
less on the accommodation than on the woman’s want of thrift 
and want of the knowledge of how to cook, as well as on actual 
poverty. It is very difficult, indeed, if not hopeless, to try to 
teach these things to grown-up women, but it might be done 
to the children, and if less time were spent at school in girls learn- 
ing what is of no use to them in after life, and pains were taken 
to teach them the things that would be useful, much might be 
done to lessen drunkenness. Some years ago I was taken by 
Sir William Whitla to a school near Belfast where girls from 
the slums were educated. There the girls were taught practically 
how to wash, bake, cook, sew, go to market, and manage a house. 
After learning the rudiments of these things, half a dozen girls 
or more formed a colony in a house, and for this one was chosen 
every week to do the marketing, to see to the cooking, and 
manage things generally. If these were not done well the 
public opinion of the colony brought such pressure to bear upon 
the culprit that she was induced to do her best to improve, so 
that when her turn came round again she should earn the praise 
and not the blame of her fellows. To occupy the spare time of 
boys who have not to learn household management there ought 
to be training, compulsory if necessary, in some trade or trades, 
and opportunities should be afforded for physical development, 
gymnastics, and drill, and also for play, as recommended in the 
admirable Report of the Royal Commission on Physica] Training 
for Scotland. 

It would be of very great advantage if it were possible to 
prevent the sale of intoxicating liquor entirely to youths under 
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twenty-one and thus prevent them from making drafts on their 
physiological capital, just as the law already recognises that 
minors should be prevented from making undue drafts on their 
monetary reserves by obtaining loans from moneylenders. 

When we come to inquire what is the fundamental factor in 
drunkenness it seems to be selfishness : the desire to enjoy oneself 
for the moment regardless as to what is best for others. This is 
entirely contrary to the dictates of the Christian religion, which 
teaches that a man ought to look not only upon his own things 
but also upon the things of others. It is very hard to change 
the ways of thinking and acting in adults, and to effect a radical 
change in a nation. The most practical way is to begin with 
the boys and girls. The discipline of fifty years ago may have 
been too strict, and life made rather too hard for children, 
but at the same time it is almost impossible not to 
regret the absence of discipline in children nowadays, the 
disregard they show to the wishes of their parents or teachers, 
and the carelessness they manifest for the feelings or rights 
of others. Unhappily, sectarian differences have interfered with 
the teaching of religion in schools, and this may possibly be 
one of the causes. But it is not merely teaching but training 
that boys need. It is all very well to tell them they ought 
to be brave, strong, observant, thoughtful, self-reliant, ready to 
obey the call of duty, virtuous, and unselfish. But merely 
preaching these virtues to boys is of little use. We need a 
system which makes the boys practise them, and that is what 
the Boy Scout movement, founded by Sir Robert Baden-Powell, 
supplies. Its great virtue is its unselfishness. The scout must 
not do anything unworthy of a scout, however pleasant it might 
be; he must be ready to obey proper authority, he must think 
of others as well as himself, he must be ready to help when 
needed, and he must do at least one good deed without hope 
of reward every day of his life. 

It is easy to see what an influence such a training as this 
will have on the lives of the coming generation. To-day the 
bane of the world is selfishness. In the family it leads to discord 
and causes the children to neglect the wishes and be indifferent 
to the comfort or necessities of their parents. It causes the 
parents to neglect their children and leave them to chance or 
to the State. It leads the employers of labour to be careless 
of the needs of their employees. It leads the workmen to shut 
their eyes to everything but their own desires, to disregard the 
engagements entered into by their own representatives, and to 
arrange strikes which will bring much suffering to the wives 
and families of their fellow-workmen as well as a maximum of 
discomfort or even danger to the whole community and to the 
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nation. It leads one country to make war on others for its own 
aggrandisement, as we see in the case of Germany to-day, and 
in doing so causes it to cast aside every law of God and man, 
to kill, poison, outrage, torture, and burn innocent men, women, 
and children, their only offence being that they have been born 
in a country whose neutrality Germany had pledged herself to 
respect by a solemn treaty, which, as soon as it interfered with 
Germany’s will, was torn up and thrown aside as a worthless 
scrap of paper. 

It sometimes seems as if the powers of Hell have broken 
loose ; and one of the agencies which is giving powerful support 
to Germany in this awful War is the selfishness of men in 
England who will break their engagements and strike without 
notice for a slight rise in wages, or will sit boozing in a public- 
house instead of doing their utmost to help to supply the muni- 
tions of war, for want of which their fellow-countrymen have 
been dying in thousands at the Front. It is probable that it 
has never occurred to them that they, by their actions, are, in 
fact, murdering their comrades who are fighting to protect their 
wives and their children, as well as their country and humanity at 
large, from slavery so hideous that it is almost impossible to 
imagine. 

If these men realised the evil they are doing by striking and 
drinking, they would almost certainly give up both during the 
War, and would do their part in fighting the enemy in the 
workshops as eagerly and bravely as their comrades in the 
trenches 

TiAUDER BRUNTON. 





NATIONAL SERVICE 
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AN INDIVIDUALIST’S PLEA FOR OBLIGATORY SERVICE: 
A POSTSCRIPT 


Since I first wrote on this subject in the Nineteenth Century 
and After, the case for and against the State calling up, by a fair 
Act of obligatory military service, such men of serviceable years 
and fit physique as it needs for the War has been discussed in 
speeches and journals all over the country. That great and 
supremely important question at length has come well within 
the sphere of practical politics; this is indisputable, as recent 
speeches in the country by Mr. Lloyd George and in the House 
of Commons by Mr. Tennant, so lately as the 21st of June 1915, 
show clearly enough; we have not, said in effect the Under- 
Secretary of State for War, banged and bolted the door on 
compulsion—we have not even closed it. 

It is true that Mr. Tennant in the same speech expressed a 
hope and belief that our present system would see us through 
our difficulties ; yet, even so, his candid admission or warning is 
a sign of the times. Six months ago such an authoritative state- 
ment would have been a sensation, eight months ago it would 
have been an impossibility ; now it hardly draws a comment even 
from quarters where the idea of obligatory service is repugnant 
in the extreme. We seem to be getting on, gradually. 

But though the cause has made some marked progress within 
the last month or so, and secured a large number of important 
converts—as well as brought into the open many people who 
last autumn and winter, from quite excellent and conscientious 
motives, were only prepared to support it in private—the argu- 
ments in favour of and against an obligatory Act for the purposes 
of the War remain precisely what they were last January, or 
even last autumn, when the movement first started in earnest. 
The main argument against a change in the system—it is better 
to admit this frankly and forthwith—is that such a change would 

1 The previous article by the same writer under this title was published in 
the Nineteenth Century and After for January 1915. 
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arouse a somewhat bitter dispute. Many people who believe in 
obligatory service and intensely desire to see it prevail during 
the War do not agree with me that the opposition would be 
very earnest or considerable. ‘They are inclined to belittle it. 
I wish I could think they are right ; but I cannot, for I recognise 
that the opponents, though, of course, far less numerous than 
a year ago in peace time, are unrelenting in this matter and 
decline, virtually, to argue or reconsider the question at all. They 
are dead set against it; they will not hear from friend or political 
opponent a word in its favour; and they hold that a law of 
obligatory service means Prussianising this country, making 
‘ Militarists’ of us, and the abandonment of all their ideals of 
pacifism and the civic policing of the world after the War. Their 
number is perhaps not very large, at least the number of their 
leading spirits in public life and Press, but they do form a 
resolute, compact, and powerful body. We should not delude 
ourselves about this. 

It may be urged that this is not an argument at all against 
a change in the system. Intellectually it is not. But in practice 
it amounts to one, for we must admit that it is unpleasant, in 
the middle of a tremendous struggle of life and death against an 
enemy like Germany, to have a somewhat formidable difference, 
such as this might prove for a few weeks, among ourselves. 
I recognise this as I recognised it last January, and, earlier, last 
autumn when the question began first to engage attention. It 
is the main objection to, practically the main argument against, 
obligatory service to-day. It may, of course, be irresistibly swept 
on one side within the next few months. It is certain to be so 
swept away, should the War go very badly for the Allies. In 
such a case the thing will come suddenly of its own momentum, 
and we shall witness the quick passing through Parliament of 
a general act of obligatory service, whether or not the ground 
has been carefully prepared for the step. Meanwhile the opposi- 
tion to it cannot be overlooked ; it is too deplorably obvious. 

So much for the real case against, the most formidable objec- 
tion to a fair and general act of obligatory or national service 
to-day. The case, the arguments, for the step are exactly as 
they were six and eight months ago, only they are to-day be- 
ginning to be perceived much more clearly, I think, by the public. 
The argument, once in very general favour, that if we can manage 
somehow to come through this War on the voluntary system, it 
will be far better than resorting to compulsion, has weakened. 
It has very nearly gone by the board, because, for one thing, the 
public has begun to have doubts whether it invariably and truly 
is pure voluntarism which prevails to-day; whilst, for another 
thing, the public is now beginning to say to itself that it is not 
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fair (and besides not economical) for many thousands of patriotic 
men with home-ties to go to the War, whilst many thousands of 
young men with lesser ties and a lesser sense of patriotism refrain 
from going to the War. This feeling is growing stronger and 
spreading wider. It is a feeling, an instinct, of fair play and 
common justice that has no relation whatever to class or to party. 
Democrats and aristocrats, upper class, middle class and work- 
ing class, Individualists and Collectivists, Liberals, Tories, and 
men and women who belong to no party and concern themselves 
with no theory of the State—all alike have begun, some of them 
dimly and others clearly, to recognise that this arrangement, 
whether it be pure voluntarism or not, is not working fairly as 
between man and man. 

It is not fair, and it will not pay, people are beginning 
to say to one another; these are powerful considerations in war 
as in peace with the British public. 

There is another fact in regard to the question of national 
economy which is now emerging a little clearer than it was some 
months ago. A rather effective argument against a law of general 
obligatory service, an argument worked with much industry, was 
that it would kill our trade. How, it has been asked, can we 
finance the Allies, and yet take all our men of serviceable age 
and physique out of trade and turn them into soldiers? It is, 
of course, quite true that we cannot indefinitely finance our Allies 
if we destroy our export trade. It would be a most hazardous, 
even a desperate, step to strip our trade of all the youth and 
manhood of the nation. But it happens that no thinking man 
who desires obligatory service proposes any such step. The 
notion that obligatory service would seize on three or four 
millions of young men, tear them away forthwith from business, 
and put them into khaki really is a nightmare. Obligatory 
service would not call up @ man more than it could train and arm. 

Obligatory service does not imply that more men would be 
taken from trade and despatched to the War than it is proposed 
to take from trade and despatch to the War under the voluntary 
system. 

If it did imply the stripping of trade, my belief in it, I confess, 
would begin at least to languish ; for I am profoundly impressed 
by the argument that if we strip our trade we cannot hope to 
continue the William Pitt policy—we cannot continue to finance 
our Allies. Alike, people of moderation and common-sense who 
believe in obligatory military service for the War, and people of 
moderation and common-sense who believe in voluntary military 
service for the War, can absolutely agree in this: if our trade 
were stripped and virtually killed and our agricultural industry 
crippled by the haling off of the entire body of men of serviceable 
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age and fit physique to the War, we should not be able— 
in case of anything in the nature of a prolonged struggle—to 
finance Europe against the enemy. I suggest, with deference, 
that out-and-out believers in obligatory service now and during 
the War should make it perfectly clear that they assent to this; 
because there is a floating and rather general idea that ‘ bald. 
headed’ advocates of ‘Conscription ’—to employ a bogey and 
alarming term, rather an absurd and inaccurate term in this 
connexion—are indifferent to trade considerations and only desire 
to put everyone in khaki. 

Men of any judgment and sobriety, then, whether they are 
for obligatory or whether for voluntary service during the War, 
are in full accord in this matter ; both recognise that our business 
—though it cannot, of course, be ‘ business as usual’ any longer 
—must be conserved if we are to be effective in a prolonged 
struggle against Germany, Austria, and Turkey. 

Where they differ in a most marked degree, differ vitally, is 
how best to secure that conservation. So far as I can discover, 
the voluntarist has no particular plan or system for keeping trade 
alive ; all he insists is that we must not take too many men for 
the War. He would draw indifferently from all industries, so 
long as the men therein are willing to enlist. The believer in 
obligatory service, on the other hand, desires to sort out, to 
select, and to place the men on a methodical and scientific basis. 
Obligatory service once in being would enable the State to say 
to A and B, ‘ We require you for service in the field’; to C and 
D, ‘ We require you for work in the munition factories and work- 
shops’ ; to E and F, ‘ We require you to continue in your present 
occupations on the land and in the factories, etc., where goods 
are made for export abroad or for use at home.’ And so on. 

Under obligatory service well organised—a system which 
cannot, of course, be rushed on the Nation to any good effect, but 
must be carefully and scientifically worked out well beforehand, 
say from four to six months at least beforehand *—we should 
attend far more closely and methodically to trade considerations 
than we can attend so long as desultory and haphazard habits 
prevail. We should attend rigorously not only to the manning 
of the munition factories and workshops and to the manning of 
the Army, but also to the manning of agricultural and of various 
other essentially civilian industries, which must be kept going 
and need some proportion of vigorous young men even of a 
military age and physique. What is that indispensable proportion 

2 Had we agreed to obligatory service last January the problem of the Muni- 
tions factories would have solved itself before now, instead of which we are 
only just starting on a plan of solution. The obligation to serve in the field, 


moreover, would make it quite unnecessary for us to introduce any special 
scheme of compulsion into the workshops. 
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or minimum needed to keep alive and healthy various purely 
civilian industries, which, by trade with Allies and Neutrals, 
enable us to finance the War and our friends in Europe? It is 
to be feared that little or indeed nothing definite is known to-day 
on the subject; probably there are—rather absurd to relate— 
more facts and figures being even to-day studied and kept 
up to date by a considerable staff of young men as to such 
negligible questions as the land inquiry, etc. This is because, 
when in January, indeed earlier, in October and November, the 
country was urged at least to prepare the way for obligatory 
service, nothing whatever was done—it being held that there 
would never be any need for such a step, and that the War would 
possibly be over by early May or Midsummer. Is it conceivable 
that the country will now in the middle of the year take the line 
it chose at the start of the year—namely, conclude that the War 
must be over by December, through the Germans, Austrians, and 
Turks breaking up and retreating ; and therefore that there is no 
need whatever to prepare the ground against a thorough and 
scientific arrangement of obligatory service, which will solve the 
problems of men and munitions and help not to destroy but to 
sustain our export trades? Have we really to wait for another 
tremendous shaking up before we take the step which every great 
Power in the world, save ourselves and the United States, has 
taken, and before we bring ourselves in line with our glorious 
Allies—France, Russia, Italy, Serbia, Belgium, and even little 
Montenegro ? 

Each of these countries has a system of obligatory national 
service. Australia and New Zealand, whose splendid sons are 
slowly and surely breaking the power of the enemy in the Darda- 
nelles to-day, have an obligatory service on different lines. South 
Africa has demanded it lately. The Straits Settlements are 
debating it even to-day, as the news of the last week or two shows. 
People who confuse the system of obligatory service with Prussian 
‘Militarism’ and with the Prussianising of the world should 
turn to the new edition of Dr. Scott Keltie’s work, The 
Statesman’s Year Book, which the house of Macmillan has 
just published. Under the head of ‘ Defence,’ they will therein 
discover what the nations of the world are doing in this supremely 
essential matter. Obligatory service is the rule to-day throughout 
Europe, Asia, Australasia, and South America. Except our own 
country and the United States, there are only two or three trifling 
exceptions to the adoption of obligatory service by the large and 
small nations of the world. Empires, Republics, Constitutional 
Monarchies—all are of the same mind in this; they may differ 
a great deal in details, but they are agreed in principle. The 
talk about obligatory service being a form of ‘ Militarism,’ 
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carrying with it the perils of the Prussian system, is ridiculous 
talk ; it is on a par with the contemptible and—remembering our 
gallant Allies and our Australasian kindred—the disloyal talk 
about obligatory service netting in too many ‘cowards.’ It is 
on a par with the boast—which our soldiers laugh at—that one 
‘free’ Englishman is worth three, four, or ten ‘slaves’ or 
‘conscripts’ in the pressed or forced Armies of our Allies or of 
the enemy. 

Writing six months ago on this subject, I touched on a very 
grave matter related to the absence of a system of obligatory 
service which has been, I fear, too much overlooked by the 
public—namely, the rancour and smouldering illwill which are 
too likely to prevail all over the country, by and by, as between 
the families and supporters of those who, being of a serviceable age 
and physique, answer the call and of those who, likewise being 
of a serviceable age and physique, do not answer the call. This 
is the social and—in the unperverted and pure sense of the word— 
the political rather than the military side of the question. It is, 
I grant, an exceedingly unpleasant matter; but it is a most 
important one. Some people, when their attention is drawn to 
it, try to turn off the question by replying that all we need think 
of now is how best to carry on the War; that we have a working 
arrangement in the voluntary system, and that we should not 
trouble our heads as to what may happen after the War. That 
is a short-sighted and unwise point of view. It rules out fore- 
sight—as if we had not suffered enough, as it is, by ruling out 
foresight and rubbing along as well as we can by means of after- 
thoughts! Wise statesmanship is constantly thinking of what 
may happen after the War: for example, our financial policy 
to-day is a wise policy that deals with the future largely, and 
strives to provide against that future. Indeed, a great body of 
voluntarists are themselves thinking of the future, for they argue 
that we must not have obligatory service lest obligatory service 
should in the future—after the War—end in a form of Prussian 
* Militarism.’ 

We are bound to think of the time when, two or three million 
young men returning from military service, competition—to use 
a very mild word in this connexion !—arises between them, and 
their families, and the two or three million young men who have 
chosen to stay at home. Writing last January I remarked on the 
bitter reproaches and ill-feeling which the absence of obligatory 
service must lay up for the country : 


Already we are getting a faint idea, a passing glimpse, of it; there 
is an angry dispute about football; there is talk about the ‘white feather’ 
and ‘shirking’ and ‘skulking’—most of it very unfair, but unfortunately 
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under the present system only too natural. Districts are being contrasted 
with districts, counties with counties; and even the Prime Minister 
himself the other day seemed to make a claim for Scotland as against 
other unnamed parts of England. Women are joining in these disastrous 
but, under the present methods, irremediable disputes ; editors of daily and 
weekly papers receive many letters from the mothers and fathers of 
sons who have gone or are going to the war; and these letters are often 
terribly bitter against those who have not gone or will not go. What will 
happen when the soldiers come back, and hundreds of thousands, even a 
million or two of them, want work, and in many cases a post cannot be 
found for them? What is likely to be the feeling between the families 
and the friends of those who went and the families and friends of those 
who did not go? It is idle to reply that it will serve those men who did 
not go quite right if they are reproached and despised, and so forth; 
and that they will have to turn out of their snug berths when the heroes 
return. That will not banish the ills of rancour and of secret or open 
hostility between family and family. By not adopting a simple, thorough, 
and perfectly fair and democratic service scheme, we are laying up for 
ourselves a world of ill-feeling, envy, and uncharity in the future, a world 
- that may take a generation or more to pass away. Now by an honest 
Act all this ill-feeling, all these hideous comparisons, must instantly dis- 
appear. .. . No invidious and hostile distinctions, under such an Act, 
— arise as between those who go to the War and those who stay at 
ome. 


I venture to think that the ill which must accrue without an 
Obligatory Act and the complete cure which such an Act would 


at once effect are not immoderately stated in these words. I have 
been a voluntarist and an individualist most of my life—since 
I left college and was forced to make my living by individualism— 
and I still believe in these principles rather than in State 
socialism or collectivism. But there are limits to one’s belief in 
the voluntary principle. For example—a perfectly good and fair 
analogy—it would not answer if the State tried to raise the war 
taxes by the voluntary method. It might, it is true, raise a very 
large sum indeed by appealing to the patriotic feelings of the 
people. It is even conceivable, though unlikely, that the State 
might raise by voluntary methods all the money it budgeted for. 
But the result, even so, would not be really good ; for many might 
subscribe far more than their fair share and some might not 
subscribe anything at all, though perhaps they might be well 
qualified to help substantially. The effect on the nation would be 
bad—the moral effect would be especially bad, for example, on 
those who, being well able to subscribe, declined to subscribe 
at all. 

The voluntary principle has done great work in this War, and 
it is the bounden duty of us all to support it for all we are worth 
so long as we still lack the obligatory system. A great and 
splendid army of men has been raised under it, thanks to public 
fervour, and thanks to the devoted work of recruiters of all 
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parties—amongst them ungrudging workers such as Lord Derby, 
Mr. William Crooks, Mr. Bonar Law, and Mr. Henderson, with 
hundreds of rousing speakers. Above all that Army has been raised 
through the matchless name and fame of Lord Kitchener. It is 
the master feat of the kind, so far as my reading of history goes, 
ever achieved by the voluntary principle. But the experiment 
has its limits, and we are bound, if the War lasts, to reach them. 
We should complete and crown this experiment, this improvisa- 
tion, by the stroke that will establish exact organisation and bring 
in all the serviceable section of the nation. 


Since this article was written Mr. Lloyd George has brought 
in his Munitions Bill, and we are promised a National Register. 
Neither, of course, in the smallest degree lessens the case—and 
the need—for a fair and general measure of obligatory military 
service. However successful Mr. Lloyd George’s Munitions 
scheme may prove—and we all unreservedly hope that it may~- 
prove a complete working success—it leaves the great problem 
of the men to serve in the field unsolved, and indeed untackled : 
obligatory military service would have been the master key to 
the Munitions problem, but the Munitions Bill obviously cannot 
solve the problem of military service, which, as Captain Guest, 
M.P., fresh from the Front warned us in this debate, is so 


pressing now. As to the National Register, it is a benevolent, 
if a somewhat tentative, move or inclination slightly in the 
direction we desire. It is, at least, something. 


GEORGE A. B. DEWAR. 





NATIONAL SERVICE 
(II) 
INCOME.TAX AND NATIONAL SERVICE 


In the Coalition Government which Mr. Asquith has so far, much 
to his credit, succeeded in keeping together, there are several 
surprises, of a more or less generally satisfactory character. 
Among the latter may, I think, be classed the amazing retirement 
of Lord Haldane, on the sole ground, apparently, of his literary 
sympathies. Much more welcome is the diversion of Mr. Lloyd 
George’s indisputable ability from questionable schemes of social 
reform, more than suspected of a direct party character, to the 
genuine patriotic activity for the common good which is winning 
all our hearts. Whether he will be as usefully employed in 
superintending the provision of munitions as in devising finance 
for the payment of them may be doubted. I shall prefer to regard 
him as still having practically a voice in providing or suggesting 
means for the latter object, and, in that point of view, I venture 
to reiterate a suggestion of my own, which I have several times 
brought before public notice already, for reform of the Income- 
Tax in a quarter from which a considerable increase of revenue 
might reasonably be counted on. There is little doubt that such 
an increase will be required ere long, if not for the immediate 
purposes of the War, certainly for meeting or reducing the 
tremendous debt which it must leave behind. 

Mr. Lloyd George has several times intimated a possibility 
of making some financial requisition, for the resources of the 
country, upon the large class which is at present entirely exempt 
from direct taxation. To this area of taxation I confine my 
present remarks, except so far as to insist upon the one ruling 
principle that, for indirect taxation, now more than ever, 
humanity, as well as policy, demands all possible consideration 
for the necessities of the poor. 

Income-Tax has two great conveniences : it can be collected at 
a moderate and calculable expense, and it can be estimated before- 
hand with a considerable degree of certainty. But it has, in its 
present incidence, the fault of great inequality and injustice ; so 
great that a strike of Income-Tax payers was at one time actually 
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contemplated, and might any day have taken place; the wonder 
is that something of the kind did not occur long ago. It would 
surely be desirable if the grievance could be removed, without 
sacrificing the conveniences. 

The salient points of this injustice are two—the super-tax and 
the exemption of all people who can declare themselves not worth 
more than 160l. a year. 

As to the first, I may perhaps be pardoned a personal state- 
ment that I am not one of those fortunate or unfortunate enough 
to come under it. It is simply of the gross injustice to others, 
in graduated, or as I prefer to call it differential, taxation that I 
complain. I am perfectly aware of the extreme convenience, 
to the provision of ways and means, which a financial Minister 
must find in squeezing a class small and politically powerless. I 
am ready to admit that, in our present extremity, his victims 
may have to submit, temporarily, to this extortion, as their con- 
tribution to the expenses of a war in which our existence as a 
nation is at stake. Still, I must insist that this inequitable im- 
position of burdens is a gross injustice, and ought never to be 
resumed as an ordinary peace arrangement. 

But it is in my humble opinion a much grosser injustice that 
a voice, and a preponderating voice, in the appointment of those 
who distribute the resources of the country, should be possessed 
by a class who do not directly contribute anything to those re- 
sources. I know the stock argument, that a sufficient equivalent 
is contributed by ‘the poor’ in the way of indirect taxation. 
Leaving out of the question who are really ‘the poor,’ I main- 
tain that, to all intents and purposes, this system deprives the 
non-Income-Tax payer of any conscious interest or concern in 
the State which guarantees him justice and protection. I would 
urge, more than ever in these distressful times, that the cost of 
necessaries should be lightened, as far as possible, of all enhance- 
ment that results from taxation. But I feel it becoming more 
and more brought home to us every day that each single soul 
must be ready to do his share in meeting the peril which threatens 
us all. Some of this obligation springs, no doubt, from an ex- 
ceptional emergency, but not all. It is a permanent duty which 
our present danger forces us to recognise—and discharge. 

In answer to another stock objection against the extended 
incidence of Income-Tax—the cost of collection—I beg to point 
out that the measure which I venture to submit to the notice 
of the Chancellor of the Exchequer would involve no new 
machinery whatever. It is simply a modification of the Lodger 
Franchise. It would no doubt be, as it is intended to be, a dis- 
franchising as well as an enfranchising measure. It is meant to 
amount to manhood suffrage on fulfilment of certain conditions ; 
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but to keep out those who now have the vote, and are unwilling 
to fulfil those conditions. I shall not go into detail as to age, and 
term or locality of residence; these are matters for the Parlia- 
mentary draftsman to settle. The conditions upon which I wish 
to insist are: Previous payment of Income-Tax, at the ordinary 
rate, on an assumed assessment of a certain income, less, of 
course, than 160l., or a minimum amount of National Service, 
military or otherwise, for a certain part of the year. On restora- 
tion of peace, a certain amount of training, for military service, 
might be substituted in place of the latter alternative. 

I retain our English objection to any form of conscription, 
and believe that training alone might be relied on as a sufficient 
inducement to voluntary service when the need arrived. 

To those who object to all military training, or to this very 
modified form of indirect compulsion, I can merely say that the 
man who will not do as much as this for his country is not fit 
to have a vote, and, if he has one, ought to have it taken from him. 
I believe that the tax which I propose would very probably more 
than compensate for some loss in lightening the burden on 
necessary commodities. And I would finally suggest that some 
measure of the kind proposed might also be applied, mutatis 
mutandis, so as to solve the difficulty of the female vote, including 
that of the married woman, to the satisfaction of any reasonable 


suffragette. 
E. C. CLARK. 





THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


THE ARRAY OF THE CLERGY IN 
JULY 1415 


A FASHION has lately grown up of recalling from day to day items 
of the journalism of a century ago which offer parallels to the 
events of our own time. The astonishing coincidence which has 
made 1815 and 1915 years of general European war lends a special 
interest to recollections of this kind. Not only is it entertaining 
to note how history repeats or refuses to repeat itself, but it is 
also instructive to be reminded of the spirit in which our grand- 
fathers faced the peril of their day, and of the methods which 
they employed to organise the national resources for the protec- 
tion of the realm. A hardly less curious coincidence of dates 
makes it worth while to recall what was happening in England 
in July 1415. King Henry the Fifth was about to start on the 
campaign which was to be crowned on the 25th of October by 
the victory of Agincourt. The danger of a French invasion while 
the King and his army were abroad required a special provision. 
Every able-bodied Englishman was expected to do his share in 
the defence of his native land; the clergy and monks were not 
excepted from this primary obligation, and, though not called on 
for foreign service, were required to help in repelling the foe 
from the shores of England. The War Office of the day wisely 
placed what was called the ‘Array and Munitioning of the 
Clergy’ directly in the hands of the bishops. It thus avoided 
ecclesiastical complications and secured the aid of an efficient 
local machinery. The register of Nicholas Bubwith, Bishop of 
Bath and Wells, enables us to see the process and its result in 
the case of the county of Somerset." The bishop was abroad 
at the Council of Constance, and so the royal writ was addressed 
to his vicar-general. It ran as follows : 


Henry etc. to the Guardian of the Spirituality of the Episcopate etc. 
Greeting. 

Whereas, as you well know, we intend shortly, with God’s help, to 
proceed to foreign parts to recover and obtain the hereditary rights of 
our crown, which, as is clear to all men, have long been wrongfully 
withheld ; and whereas we wish to provide for the sure and certain 





* A full Calendar of this Register is at present being edited by Dr. T. Scott 
Holmes for the Somerset Record Society. 
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protection and defence of our kingdom, and of our Mother the English 
Church, and of the Catholic Faith, for whose defence all Christian men 
are in duty bound to fight, as Holy Scripture declares, even unto death, 
if need shall be... in case the enemy should presume to invade and 
disturb them, while we are away. . . . We have appointed you to bring 
together and assemble with all speed the clergy of the diocese of Bath 
and Wells, as well religious as secular, exempt and non-exempt, who are 
fit and able for defence, . . . and to array and arm the said clergy well 
and sufficiently, and make and compel them to be equipped and armed 
according to their status and powers, sparing no man in this behalf; 
and to put and keep them in such array, so that they may be ready and 
prepared to resist the malicious and insolent attack of the enemies afore- 
said, as often as and whensoever occasion shall arise, that there be no 
loss through defect in them, nor yet through carelessness or lukewarm- 
ness in you; and besides to certify us clearly and openly under your seal 
of the array, equipment and number of the persons of the clergy afore- 
said thus to be arrayed, by the sixteenth of July next in our chancery. 
And therefore we charge you that you give careful heed to these matters, 
and that you perform them in manner aforesaid. . . . Witness Myself ; 
At Westminster; May 28th in the third year of Our reign. 


John Roland, as vicar-general in spirituals for the diocese, 
transmits the King’s writ to the president of the chapter (in the 
absence of the dean) and requires him and the chapter to enforce 
it in respect of the clergy of the cathedral church and of the 
city of Wells. A like requirement was sent to the abbot of Glas- 
tonbury to assemble, array and arm the clergy of his jurisdiction ; 
also to the prior of Bath for the clergy of the deaneries of Bath 


and Frome ; also to the abbot of Keynesham, and the sub-prior of 
the house there, for the clergy of the deanery of Redeclyf; and 
to others in like manner throughout the diocese. 

The month of June was spent in preparation, and on the 
8th of July the vicar-general was able to report to the King as 
follows : 

As to the array and equipment and number of the clergy, be it known 
to Your Majesty that of the clergy aforesaid there are sixty in full 
armour, eight hundred and thirty archers, and ten nondescript, commonly 
known as hobblers (mizti vel neutri, vulgariter dicti hoblarii). 

Thus the county of Somerset provided 900 of its clergy, ready 
when called upon to defend the shores of England. We may note 
that a ‘ hobbler ’ was a light horseman, defined in the New Ozford 
Dictionary as ‘a soldier who rode a hobby '—an interesting 
clerical qualification. 

The absence of Walter Medford, the dean of Wells, from his 
cathedral city was accounted for by his attendance at the Coun- 
cil of Constance : accordingly his duties in this affair were to be 
discharged by the president of the chapter. But the dean of 
Lincoln had no such excuse, and a peremptory letter from the 
King recalled him to his church :? 

? Rymer, Foedera (ed. 1708), ix. 256. 
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Treschier et bien ame. . . . Por ce que Nous sumes de present, sicome 
vous bien savez, sur Nétre passage vers les Parties de dela . . . et avons 
ordennez et fait proclamer que touz les Gentz de Sainte Eglise de nétre 
Roiaume d’Engleterre, de quelque Estat et Condition q’ils soient, soy 
mettent en Arraye, et soy apparaillent en la meillour et plus forcible 
manere qu’ils saveront et purront. ... Si volons et vous mandons que 
vous mettez en Arraye, et vous trehez a vétre dite Eglise, et y demourez 
tanque a nétre Retour en nétre dit Roiaume, pour forciblement resister 
la Malice de tieux Enemys si busoigne serra. (7 August) A nétre bien 
Ame Clerc Johan Macworth, Dean de |’Eglise Cathedrale de Nicole. 


In a scholarly lecture which he recently gave at the Royal 
Institution on William Colchester, abbot of Westminster, Canon 
Pearce drew attention to an item in the treasurer’s roll for the 
year ending Michaelmas 1415, recording the expenditure of 331. 
on a new chariot and six horses, with a complete set of harness, 
given by the convent to the King on his departure for France, 
together with the stipends of a valet, a boy and a page, and keep 
for the horses, for three weeks. The abbot, it is noted, had 
done the like. The two outlays amounted together to about 
10001. of our money. It may be that the convent in this way 
bought off their obligation of personal service. 

This remarkable summons of the clergy to take their part 
in home defence was not without precedent. On the 16th of 
June 1372 King Edward the Third issued a somewhat similar 
writ to Archbishop Whittlesey, requiring him to ‘ array and arm 
all abbots, priors, religious and other ecclesiastical persons of his 
diocese between the ages of sixty and sixteen.’ A like demand 
was made by King Richard the Second on the 25th of July 1377 
in a writ addressed to Archbishop Simon Sudbury; and on the 
27th of January 1400 King Henry the Fourth wrote in the same 
way to Archbishop Arundel.* Moreover, in 1373 a special writ 
was sent to the Bishop of Winchester, requiring him to array the 
clergy of his diocese in the county of Southampton, to meet an 
expected attack from the sea on the town of Southampton.‘ Its 
last clause shows that the iron hand of compulsion was ready 
to be extended if necessary : ‘ Knowing this for.certain that, if in 
the array of your clergy aforesaid you be tepid or remiss, we 
will have the said clergy arrayed and led by laymen.’ We may 
believe that the threat was enough. 

The records of Westminster Abbey contain a curious memor- 
andum of the year 1386, which throws an amusing side-light on 
the subject. It is couched in queer Latin, and cast in a some- 
what biblical mould.* 


1386. The king of France made his preparations for coming over the 
sea to England. But as the wind was contrary, of God’s mercy he was not 





® Rymer, Foedera, vi. 726, vii. 162, viii. 123. “Ibid. vii. 27. 
® Liber Niger Quaternus, f. 87. 
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allowed. And thus, after protracted expenditures there made, he returned 
with his men baffled to his own place. In those days Nicholas, abbot of 
Westminster, with two monks, to wit John Canterbury and John Burgh, 
equipped himself in full armour with the general consent of the chapter, 
because it is allowable to fight for one’s country, to hasten with chariots 
and horsemen to mount guard on the seashore. At last, however, when 
the business of the king of France was by God’s will brought to nought, 
as was said above, his whole preparation and that of the brethren remained 
at home. But when the armour of brother John Canterbury was after- 
wards put up for sale in London, no man was found whom this armour 
would fit. For the said John was of such height and largeness in his 
shanks and thighs, as well as his other limbs, as scarce any or none 
had been reckoned in the realm of England. 


The treasurer’s roll for the year contains an item of six 
pounds paid to John Canterbury ‘for the buying of armour, by 
order of the lord prior.’ We do not know of any general summons 
of the clergy at this time. But old Abbot Litlington—he died in 
the following November—was a keen sportsman, as we happen 
to know from his household accounts, and he was ready to set 
a good example with a couple of his stalwart monks, if the need 
should arise. 

When the clergy were thus liable to be called upon to repe! 
the invader, we need not be surprised to find that on the 6th of 
October 1399 they presented a petition to the archbishop to the 
effect that ‘the Feast of St. George the Martyr, who is the 
spiritual patron of the whole of the English soldiery and who 
in the arts of warfare is honoured with devotion and confidence 
beyond all other saints, should be solemnly kept throughout all 
England, even as other nations keep the feasts of their patron 
saints.’ Sixteen years later, just after the battle of Agincourt, 
a Convocation held at St. Paul’s on the 18th of November 1415 
took the matter seriously in hand, and on the 4th of January 
Archbishop Chicheley wrote to the Bishop of London ordering, 
‘by the authority of the provincial council,’ that the Feast of 
St. George, the special patron and protector of the English 
nation, should be observed as a greater double. 

Five hundred years have passed, and the conditions of warfare 
have wholly changed. An untrained muster of clerical volun- 
teers, leaving their parishes for a few summer months, would be 
ridiculous to-day. But in ways that befit their profession vigorous 
young priests are serving their country by land and by sea, with 
the same courage and devotion, and often in the same perils, as 
their combatant brothers; and on those who must needs remain 
at home new responsibilities are daily cast, the fulfilment of which 
is no less essential to the welfare of the nation in the hour of 
its supreme trial. 

J. ARMITAGE ROBINSON. 


THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


MR. BRYAN 


His fellow-countryman who described Mr. Bryan as ‘the 
greatest American since Barnum’ did the ex-Secretary of State 
somewhat less than justice. It was the motto of that distin- 
guished showman that the American people like to be hum- 
bugged. Mr. Bryan’s simple and fervent mind would repudiate 
any such notion with horror. ‘ Do you call that funny? I call 
it devilish,’ was Mr. Gladstone’s reputed comment on some 
characteristic tale of Disraelian cynicism. Mr. Bryan would 
stand not less comprehensively aghast at the idea either that his 
fellow-citizens enjoyed being taken in, imposed upon, and 
wheedled into the acceptance of conscious shams, or that he was 
the man to indulge their idiosyncrasy. As a matter of fact one 
of the first things to be said about Mr. Bryan is that he is 
impeccably sincere. It took the American people a long while 
to recognise this. The mildest and most common term applied 
to him from his first emergence into national notice in 1896 up 
to a very few years ago was that~he was a charlatan. But in 
the sense of assuming virtues that he does not possess or of 
advocating opinions that he does not share, Mr. Bryan is not 
a charlatan at all and never has been. It is a failing absolutely 
foreign to his open and ingenuous nature. There can be no real 
approach to understanding him unless this truth is grasped, but 
grasping it, I agree, is not altogether easy. One reads over the 
prescriptions he has written out for the various ailments of the 
body politic, one wades through speech after speech of sloppy 
metaphysics in which the orator deifies ‘the People,’ rediscovers 
all the estimable verities that most men are content to take for 
granted, and thumps the cushions of his pulpit with revivalist 
ardour, and the conclusion seems irresistible that here is our old 
friend the political quack. Not at all, or not, that is, if quackery 
carries with it any implication of deliberate deception. Mr. 
Bryan believes in his panaceas. What would be a platitude in the 
mouth of another man of another order of mind is in his case 
the fruit of a sustained intellectual effort. Mr. Bryan after hard 
thinking arrives at an opinion or a point of view which strikes, 
and not unreasonably, a detached critic as being the quintessence 
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of all that is callow and commonplace. But the detached critic 
is apt to forget that millions of men are treading Mr. Bryan’s 
path, and by the unaided exertion of faculties identical with his 
are reaching the same conclusions. Their minds march with 
his, but he has the gift of expression and they have not. And 
another thing the detached critic is liable to forget is that the 
value of a given view is no index to the quantity of brain-power 
expended on forming it. It is presented to him, he takes one 
glance at it, and he recognises on the spot either one of those 
incontrovertible axioms that lead nowhere and are beyond dis- 
cussion or else some egregious fallacy as old as the hills. What 
he overlooks is that the propounder of these axioms and these 
fallacies may have evolved them only after intense meditation, is 
deeply convinced of their truth and originality, and has probably 
devoted to them an amount of mental toil proportionately as 
great as was ever lavished on the production of a genuine master- 
piece. It is not charity but the merest justice to bear this well 
in mind when considering. Mr. Bryan. People in general are 
much more ready to suspect a public man’s character than to make 
allowance for a limited environment, a defective education, and a 
natural insufficiency of intellect. When he puts forward a policy 
opposed to all human experience or contradicted by the most 
elementary facts of economics, they say to themselves that he 
cannot possibly believe in it and that he is trading on popular 
ignorance and gullibility. It is only later, and as a rule much 
later, that they come to see thaf it really represented his idea of 
statesmanship, and that wrong-headed views may coexist with 
an entire honesty of purpose and disposition. The American 
people have for some time since reached this stage in their judg- 
ment of Mr. Bryan. They no longer impugn his sincerity, but 
they do question his common sense. 

Mr. Bryan’s career has been so far typical of the United 
States as to be unimaginable outside of it. A man of six-and- 
thirty, whose active life had been divided between an Illinois 
farm, a.law office in Lincoln, Nebraska, and four years in Con- 
gress, he was suddenly raised by an opportune speech delivered 
with incomparable art before an overwrought Convention to the 
leadership of the Democratic party. An American political Con- 
vention is at no time a scene of quiet reasoning and placid dis- 
cussion. A thousand-odd delegates who have never worked 
together in their lives, few of whom are personally acquainted 
with a dozen of their colleagues outside their own State, meet 
ostensibly to perform the two most momentous and delicate duties 
that can fall to a political party—the selection of its candidates 
and the enunciation of its policy. That in itself is a situation 
with infinite possibilities. But their deliberations are not even 
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made easier by being held in camera. On the contrary, for 
every delegate in the Convention building, which as a rule is 
specially erected for the occasion, there are always from ten to 
twenty spectators. The magnetic excitability of mere numbers 
closes the last hope of calm debate. In a hall crammed to the 
ceiling with from 20,000 to 30,000 people debate of any kind 
becomes, indeed, a farce. Every device, moreover, that can 
stimulate and intensify emotion is unsparingly utilised. The 
rival candidates for the nomination have each his own body of 
adherents who jump to their feet and yell when his name is 
presented to the Convention, and bear his picture round the hall 
in a screeching, half-delirious procession. When the balloting 
begins and the issue is close a sort of intoxication fills the air 
and fires the brain, and the final choice of the delegates is ratified 
by an excruciating pandemonium that makes the very plaster 
on the walls quiver. Such an assembly is as formidable an 
instrument to master and play upon as any orator could wish to 
face. And at that Convention in Chicago in 1896 the normal 
passion of all such gatherings was raised to fever-heat by pro- 
found political differences and an utter uncertainty as to what 
would be their outcome. Time and again it looked as though 
the meeting would break up in ungovernable riot. It would 
listen to no one, it would pay respect to no one ; famous leaders 
of the party were as impotent to control it as though they were 
addressing a tornado. Suddenly there appeared on the platform 
Mr. William Jennings Bryan, of Nebraska. Nobody knew him 
by sight, very few had even heard of him by name; he just stood 
there, smiling, handsome and serene, with a splendid conscious- 
ness of power. 

As he confronted the twenty thousand yelling, cursing, shouting men 
before him they felt at once that indescribable, magnetic thrill which 
beasts and men alike experience in the presence of a master. Before a 
single word had been uttered by him the pandemonium sank to an 
inarticulate murmur, and when he began to speak even this was hushed 
to the profoundest silence. 


If the test of oratory be success, then the speech Mr. Bryan 
made on that occasion was one of the greatest ever delivered. 
The youth of the speaker, his buoyant and commanding presence, 
the rich voice that reached without an effort to the furthest limits 
of that vast hall, the terse lucidity of his language, and, above all, 
the fire of his contagious faith as he worked up to his peroration 
—‘ You shall not press down upon the brow of Labour this crown 
of thorns, you shall not crucify mankind upon a cross of gold! ’ 
—combined with an effect that was wholly irresistible. On the 
following day he was nominated for the Presidency, and four 
months later six millions of his countrymen cast their votes on 
his behalf. 
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Bryanism was essentially a social protest. It was a sort of 
Chartist movement fighting under an economic banner. From 
time to time there arises in all self-governing countries a convic- 
tion that the poor are growing poorer and the rich richer, that 
never was Labour so overborne and oppressed, that close by, 
if one would only look for it, there lies a short cut to a saner 
world and a more equitable democracy. Bryanism was the 
expression of this conviction in the America of 1896; Mr. Bryan 
was its mouthpiece; and the short cut that was to lead te the 
new heaven on earth was the free and unlimited coinage of silver 
at the ratio of 16 to 1. Other people have followed as fantastic 
a star, but no people a more repulsive one. Even now one’s 
gorge rises at the thought of the ‘ parity of the metals’ and all 
the rest of the nauseating jargon that inundated the United 
States. But there was a sound instinct at the root of this 
insurgent upthrust. Men felt, and felt justly, that things were 
not right. They were anything but right. The era between the 
close of the Civil War and the dawn of the twentieth century 
may, indeed, easily come to be known in American history as the 
era when private and corporate interests most clearly predomi- 
nated over the common weal. The Republicans had used their 
long lease of office to surround themselves with a labyrinth of 
capitalistic entrenchments. They stood in the amplest possible 
degree for the Toryism of plutocracy. They manipulated quite 
as a matter of course all social, industrial, and political legis- 
lation in the interests of the big corporations. The United States 
was a government of the people, by the Bosses, for the Trusts. 
Materially prosperous, the country was morally unsound. Slack- 
ness and corruption had eaten into the public services; politics 
became a branch of Wall Street finance; the railways and the 
great industrial companies maintained an army of political hench- 
men to further and protect their interests in nearly every elective 
body in the Union ; the Senate in particular was a stronghold of 
logrollers in the service of the money power ; scandals multiplied 
and were laughed at; prosperity threw for a time a delusive halo 
over the relations between Capital and Labour, relations that at 
bottom were; unregulated by any reciprocity of sentiment or 
obligation, or indeed by anything but oppression on the one side, 
violence on the other, and greed on both; and the ethics, atmo- 
sphere, and practices of the mining camp and the Stock Exchange 
permeated the conduct of public and private business. Then 
came the crash of 1893, some years of bad trade and poor har- 
vests, and a succession of ferocious labour troubles. The mort- 
gaged farmers of the West and the hungry unemployed of the 
towns were in the mood for almost any solution that promised 
relief or for any expedient that seemed likely to rectify a lop-sided 
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national growth and to give the Have-nots a chance. It would 
take too long to explain how they arrived at the notion that the 
gold standard was the source of their afflictions, and that ‘ Free 
Silver’ would usher in an age of social and economic justice. 
Nor is it necessary. Under the guise of currency reform what 
was really being brought to a head was a deep and many-sided 
movement of revolt against the forces of Privilege. 

For an orator in emotional sympathy with the cause he was 
pleading no opportunity could be greater, and Mr. Bryan was 
eminently qualified to make the most of it. An average un- 
diluted Westerner, precisely on the same intellectual level as his 
neighbours, but gifted beyond any of them with eloquence, 
magnetism and self-confidence, he shared their unrest, he appre- 
ciated its intensity, and he set himself with superabundant fire to 
explain and communicate it to the rest of the country. His 
labours were herculean. In the course of the campaign he 
travelled some 30,000 miles and addressed in all, it was estimated, 
not less than 5,000,000 people, making not infrequently for a 
week on end as many as fifteen or twenty speeches a day. As an 
itinerant crusader he was thoroughly in his element. He had, 
and still has, the ‘ car’ habit. The promiscuous sociable life that 
springs up on an American train among passengers and con- 
ductors, the comings and goings and informal receptions, the 
stoppages here and there, and the ten minutes’ rattling speech 
to the crowd, all this precisely suited him. He has a quite 
bubbling affection for his fellow-men; he can never have too 
many of them around him; one can hardly conceive of him as 
alone and meditating; he would fade away like Lord Mellifont 
in Mr. Henry James’s tale without an audience and a human 
background, and himself in the centre haranguing, shaking hands, 
beaming with unaffected freshness on each new nonentity who is 
presented to him. That is his métier, and a candidate in an 
American Presidential campaign could have no better one. It 
enabled Mr. Bryan in 1896 to put up a fight that must always 
rank among the most amazing in the annals of electioneering. 
Almost single-handed, with an insignificant campaign fund, his 
party split in two, he faced the incomparable organisation of the 
Republicans and the resources of the money-power and gave them 
the fright of their lives. The West believed him to be little less 
than a second Messiah; the East poured upon him a stream of 
abuse only to be paralleled by the views of the average Ulster- 
man on Mr. Gladstone’s character and policies, and the language 
in which those views found expression. All the drama and the 
dignities of the contest were on Mr. Bryan’s side. He was 
scrupulously fair and even chivalrous to his opponents, who for 
their part lampooned and execrated him without measure or 
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decency. He was beaten, and, I think, deservedly so. But he 
rendered a great, perhaps his only, service to his country by ham- 
mering it into the national consciousness that the social and 
industrial unrest was real and legitimate, that it could not be got 
rid of by satire or rebuke, and that while the forms of democracy 
were preserved, the reality was being perverted by the unholy 
alliance between the Boss and the millionaire, the Trusts and 
the Courts. 

It is odd to turn back to-day to some of the writing of that 
time of hysteria. There is no more responsible paper in the 
United States than the New York Tribune. When the election 
was over and Mr. Bryan had gone down to defeat, the Tribune 
could still write of him as ‘the wretched, rattle-pated boy, posing 
in vapid vanity and mouthing resounding rottenness,’ and of his 
programme as ‘a malicious conspiracy against the honour and 
integrity of the nation.’ It could still declare that Mr. Bryan 
was ‘only a puppet in the blood-imbued hands of Altgeld, the 
anarchist, and Debs, the revolutionist,’ that not one of his 
masters “was more apt than he at lies and forgeries and blas- 
phemies and all the nameless iniquities of that campaign against 
the Ten Commandments,’ and that ‘ in deliberate wickedness and 
treason to the Republic’ he was the rival of Benedict Arnold, 
Aaron Burr, and Jefferson Davis. Such was the spirit of those 
insensate months, and such, too, the myopia which then and for 
several years afterwards clouded the vision of the American 
plutocracy. My. Bryan’s overthrow was interpreted by the 
Bosses and the business ‘magnates’ as a permission to do pretty 
nearly everything they pleased. Throughout Mr. McKinley’s 
Presidency they exploited the country with a thoroughness and 
efficiency that wrought their own retribution. The fortune of 
events from the moment Mr. Roosevelt stepped into the White 
House began to turn Bryan-wards. For the new President saw 
very clearly that unless the attitude and policies of the Republi- 
cans were changed the country would ultimately be-split into a 
party of the Haves and a party of the Have-nots. Equally 
removed from the immobility of reaction and the intemperance 
of Radicalism, Mr. Roosevelt was alive to social and economic 
injustices and inequalities and a vigorous foe of Privilege; and 
in enforcing his ideas he borrowed one after the other most of 
the planks in the Chicago platform of 1896. Bryanism, one 
might say, was Rooseveltism without a rudder ; Rooseveltism was 
Bryanism made practicable. Mr. Bryan very largely made Mr. 
Roosevelt possible; Mr. Roosevelt retaliated by making Mr. 
Bryan superfluous. What the defeated Democratic candidate 
had vainly advocated in 1896 and in 1900, the successful Repub- 
lican President to a considerable extent wrote on the Statute 
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Book and to a greater extent popularised in the minds of his 
countrymen between 1901 and 1908. That is why as one re- 
reads to-day the Chicago platform of 1896 there seems little of 
the smell of gunpowder about it. Most of its proposals, so 
fiercely denounced as incendiary and anarchistic when they first 
saw the light, are now among the commonplaces and the achieved 
realities of American politics. Mr. Bryan’s onslaught upon the 
Trusts, his denunciation of ‘government by injunction,’ his 
demand for a lower tariff, for the imposition of an income-tax, 
and for the popular election of United States Senators; his 
criticism of the Courts; his advocacy of independence for the 
Filipinos, of the initiative and referendum, and of the establish- 
ment of a Department of Labour—nearly all these policies were 
re-echoed by Mr. Roosevelt and in great part have become accom- 
plished facts. It might almost seem, indeed, as though Mr. 
Bryan were guilty of no worse crime than that of being a decade 
or so ahead of his time. It would at any rate be difficult to 
disprove him were he to claim the credit for having been the 
first to convey the Promethean spark and to smite the rock. The 
vast changes that have come over the spirit and personnel and 
purpose of American politics since the beginning of the century 
have been changes for which Mr. Bryan’s pioneer work in no 
small degree prepared the path. 

By the mere law of averages Mr. Bryan was bound to be right 
sometimes. No man could catch so naturally at the ideas around 
him without finding himself occasionally and as a rule unwit- 
tingly in possession of a sound one. No man could emit sugges- 
tions so incessantly without now and then putting forward some- 
thing that was really worth while. He has always had the faculty 
of diagnosing general conditions with a rough and ready accuracy. 
It is a faculty due almost wholly to the keenness of his sym- 
pathies and very little to the keenness of his perceptions. A 
“man of the people,’ exceedingly human and approachable, with 
a creed, or rather a temperament, that looks kindly on the under- 
dog and with a mind almost phenomenally simple and impres- 
sionable, he was born to be a sounding-board of popular discon- 
tent and popular aspirations. But he has no scale by which to 
measure the value of the notions he absorbs from the atmosphere, 
nor any standards of knowledge or experience that will enable 
him to appraise their feasibility. Nature has all but denied him 
the critical sense. Ideas take root in his mind and unhesitatingly 
find an outlet in his speech by a process that seems devoid of 
intellectual effort ; and he has little more power of discriminating 
between them than a gramophone. That does not, however, 
prevent his cleaving to them with a force of conviction that seems 
nicely proportioned to their wrong-headedness. In that sense 
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Mr. Bryan is anything but a demagogue. Holding such opinions 
as he has picked up with the sincerity that is fundamental in 
his elementary nature, he never forsakes them when they happen 
to be unpopular or to threaten political defeat. Thus at the 
Democratic Convention of 1900, when the party leaders almost 
went on their knees to beg him to drop Free Silver, he insisted 
on its being incorporated in the platform. Again, in 1904, when 
his own followers turned against him, refused him the nomina- 
tion, and attempted to reorganise the party from within, Mr. 
Bryan fought a losing battle inch by inch with reckless deter- 
mination. Similarly, too, when he returned to America in 1906 
after a tour round the world and found that the tide had swung 
round in his favour, he very nearly ruined his standing in the 
party by declaring in his first public speech for Government 
ownership of the trunk railways. The obverse side to the 
facility with which he assimilates ideas is the obstinacy with 
which he clings to them. It is with him something like a point 
of honour never to discard an opinion he has once adopted. 
There is vanity as well as faithfulness in the trait, a morbid 
rigidity of mind as well as a healthy self-confidence. So far 
from being a time-server, Mr. Bryan’s career in politics has been 
marked with unusual independence. He has never taken orders 
but always issued them. During the period of his greatest 
influence he was not merely the leader of his party but its despot, 
and would accept no dictation, and very little advice, from cam- 
paign managers or the Press. He goes his own way firmly 
resolved to do the right thing, and not less assured that the right 
thing is whatever he is resolved to do. 

The trouble is, as I have said, that the quality of his judgment 
is not such as to enable him to assess the worth of the ideas that 
take possession of his mind. He has never been grounded 
in fundamentals; he has no general basis of culture or educa- 
tion ; he is a man almost without any mental weighing-scales. It 
is therefore a matter of chance if in the concrete affairs of states- 
manship he happens to hit the mark. . More often, of course, he 
misses it altogether. Confronted with a definite problem 
demanding an immediate solution, he is pretty sure to go 
astray. The remedies he has prescribed in the past twenty 
years are unique even in the bulging book of political quackery. 
Mr. Bryan can stir up questions, but he cannot find the right and 
pertinent answer to any one of them. He has sensitiveness, a 
generous heart, and a great fund of piety and idealism. But 
balance, knowledge, perspective, a distrust of empiricism, 
common sense—in all these attributes, which are the very stuff 
of statesmanship, he is egregiously deficient. He is never with- 
out a panacea of some kind. His untrained mind, bemused by 
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shallow metaphysics, seeing large issues vaguely through a mist 
of rhetoric, is precisely of the kind that finds comfort in sonorous - 
abstractions, detects a point of consciepce in everything, and 
remains honestly unconscious of the complex play of life and 
government. He has no doubts; he admits no qualifications ; for 
him there is no question that does not resolve itself into a matter 
of right and wrong. ‘ A watering-pot of phrases’ was Bismarck’s 
description of such a man; and Mr. Bryan, I think, does un- 
doubtedly extract more refreshment from the sound than from 
the meaning of words. Pitt’s contemporaries used to say of him 
that he was not born but cast. One might say the same, 
though with a very different signification, of Mr. Bryan. As he 
was so he is. The faculty of growth is wanting in him. He is 
the Peter Pan of American politics. He has amassed innumer- 
able experiences but no experience. He has travelled twice 
round the world in an effort to see things for himself. He saw 
everything but understood nothing. He started an untutored 
Western American, with all the ingenuousness of mind and 
nature that goes with the title, and a Western American he 
returned, leaving behind him a trail of wonderment that a man 
so compact of half-baked speciousness, so incapable of rising 
above the most elementary level of insight and comprehension, so 
dominated by the Sunday-school point of view, could really be a 
power in American politics. But the puzzle ceases to mystify 
when one remembers that the operative power in the public life 
of the United States is what we in England should describe as 
lower middle-class opinion left pretty much to its own devices. 
Mr. Bryan is the product of his environment and peculiarly quali- 
fied for eminence in it. The common man with the common 
mind and the uncommon gift of speech and force of character 
must always be a power. 

And of the reality of Mr. Bryan’s power there can be no 
question. He is the only man in American history who has been 
thrice nominated for the Presidency after being twice defeated. 
Next to Mr. Roosevelt’s his is probably still the greatest personal 
following in the country. The masses feel, as everybody who 
comes across him feels, the attractiveness of his character. They 
like the manfully smiling way in which he has borne himself 
under the test of successive defeats. They recognise in him a 
genuine democrat for whom distinctions of class have no more 
existence than art or literature, who really and sincerely enjoys 
being among his fellow-men, and who greets them with a hearti- 
ness that is absolutely unforced. His sincerity is to-day univer- 
sally admitted, and Americans, though they distrust his capacities 
and would never think of installing him in the White House, are 
rather proud than otherwise to count him as a fellow-citizen. 
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Over the masses he exerts the power and fascination of an 
intensely simple man, of unblemished character, whose piety is 
the driving power of his whole life. In this sophisticated land 
of ours there would be many people who would be somewhat less 
than enchanted to learn that a public favourite never swore, 
never touched a card, had never made a bet or smoked or tasted 
wine, and always said grace at every meal. But in the United 
States a man with this comprehensive absence of any habits 
makes by that very fact an immense appeal. In Mr. Bryan’s 
case the appeal is fortified by a transparent goodness and a high 
degree of physical virility. Nature really intended him not for 
politics but for preaching. Mr. Bryan himself seems of late 
years to have realised this. He is far more interested in religion 
than in problems of government and economics. A statesman 
he is not and néver could have been, but his qualifications as a 
sort of public moralist to the American nation are many. From 
the moment of his first defeat in 1896 he began to capitalise his 
political prominence as a lecturer and a journalist. He started a 
weekly paper that was a success, and would have been an un- 
usually profitable investment but for its proprietor’s honourable 
scrupulosity in the matter of advertisements; and for the past 
decade and a half he has been indefatigable as a professional 
lecturer to the numberless semi-social, semi-religious, semi-educa- 
tional societies that find their predestined home in the United 
States. The pulpit has engaged him more than the party plat- 
form, and there cannot be much doubt that the business of 
expounding and defending Christianity in a delightfully old- 
fashioned and unscientific way and of inculcating the simple 
homely lessons of justice, duty, and morality are more congenial 
to him than political discussion. One of his lectures, ‘ The 
Prince of Peace,’ he must have delivered thousands of times all 
over the country, and the same audiences flock to hear it year 
after year with unabated enthusiasm. I have known him in 
New York preach for all but two hours on the text ‘ Thou shalt 
not steal.” No regular clergyman could have held his congrega- 
tion with a sermon on such a theme for more than a fourth of 
the time. But when Mr. Bryan had finished eager questions 
were addressed to him from different parts of the hall, and an 
informal discussion began that showed how deeply the orator 
had moved his audience. This sort of work has kept him in the 
public eye, has won for him innumerable friends and admirers, 
and has proved itself undoubtedly the sphere in which his talents 
can be most usefully employed. 

The problem of Mr. Bryan was one of the first that President 
Wilson had to tackle. As by far the most prominent Democrat 


in the country, three times the candidate of the party for the 
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Presidency, and one of the decisive influences that procured 
Mr. Wilson’s. nomination and election, Mr. Bryan’s claim upon 
the new President was indisputable. The general impression 
throughout the United States was that in inviting him to become 
Secretary of State—the highest office in the gift of the President 
—Mr. Wilson had done the right, or at any rate the inevitable, 
thing. There was a good deal of curiosity to see how the 
rhetorician would bear his first experience of contact with big 
affairs ; there was more than a little uneasiness lest his volatility 
and his peace-at-any-price views might place both himself and 
his country in some ludicrous predicaments ; there was the quiet 
confidence of those behind the scenes that Mr. Wilson if neces- 
sary would be his own Secretary of State. Mr. Bryan, I need 
hardly say, came to his office determined to revive the Gladstonian 
tradition of regarding international disputes first of all from the 
ethical standpoint, a great believer in the possibility of sub- 
stituting arbitration for war, and a vehement, almost a frenzied, 
foe of armaments, imperialism, and ‘dollar diplomacy.’ How 
far his views have dictated American policy in China, Mexico, 
and South America it is extremely difficult to determine. I 
should say that in these quarters of the world his opinions have 
been substantially in accord with those of the President, and that 
the responsibility for the somewhat erratic course which the 
United States has steered in the Far East and among the 
Southern Republics must be shared between them. Mr. Bryan’s 
solitary achievement ‘off his own bat’ was the negotiation of 
arbitration treaties with a number of Governments, our own 
among them. They were just. as excellent and as meaningless 
as such treaties can be. Given the spirit to act upon them—and 
it may be one of the effects of the present War to induce that 
spirit—they furnished as workable a method of ensuing peace as 
any that has yet been devised. It was, of course, characteristic 
of Mr. Bryan’s limitations that he considered the machinery he 
set up to be the thing that mattered, and left out of account 
the thousand and one influences that determine the willingness or 
otherwise of a nation to use it. But when one remembers how 
many arbitration treaties have been wrecked on the rock of 
Senatorial suspicions and susceptibilities, Mr. Bryan deserves 
some credit for hitting upon a scheme that would be practicable 
if it could ever come into operation and that at the same time 
left the powers of the Senate intact. Otherwise his usefulness 
in the Cabinet was more patent in domestic than in foreign 
affairs. President Wilson came to Washington a stranger to 
Congress and its ways, and unknown to either the leaders or the 
rank and file of his own party. It was greatly to his advantage 
that he had by his side a man like Mr. Bryan who had served 
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two terms in the national legislature, enjoyed a vast popularity 
and influence, and was able to serve the President somewhat as a 
Chief Whip serves a British Premier. Much of the work of 
distributing patronage, suggesting appointments, holding the 
party together, and smoothing the passage of the measures pro- 
posed by the Administration fell upon Mr. Bryan; and he dis- 
charged it loyally and well, if also with something of the 
veteran’s contempt for mere merit in his allotment of the spoils. 
His conduct of his own office was such as might have been 
anticipated from a talker who was suddenly called upon to 
administer, and an unblemished Westerner who was required, or 
at least expected, to conform to the usages of diplomatic society. 
The affairs of the Department of State fell into a confusion that 
bespoke a chief otherwise occupied—occupied with ‘ politics,’ 
with daily receptions, with long and unseemly lecturing tours. 
For Mr. Bryan saw no reason why he should abandon the plat- 
form merely because he had become Secretary of State. In the 
first ten months of his official career he travelled some 30,000 
miles, lecturing on his favourite subjects, and appearing on the 
bills in company with Neapolitan Troubadours, Sears the Taffy 
Man, Lorenzo Zwickey, Ed. Amhurst Ott, and other enticing 
entertainers. When the Press and the public complained, Mr. 
Bryan entered into voluble details of his housekeeping expenses 
to make clear the impossibility of living on his official salary of 
24001. a year. Publicity had become so indispensable to his self- 
satisfaction that he installed a cinematograph in his office so 
that his Western admirers might behold him in the very act of 
‘transacting business with foreign diplomats.’ This also led to 
discussion, which in no way abated when it became known that 
Mr. Bryan at his official dinners to the members of the diplomatic 
corps served grape-juice instead of wine. Washington fairly 
rang with tales of Mr. Bryan’s incompetence, slackness, and his 
manifold breaches of etiquette. Nobody in the United States 
seriously thought of him as the acting Secretary of State. It was 
assumed on all hands that Mr. Wilson took every matter of im- 
portance under his own charge. When the Great War broke out 
Mr. Bryan lapsed still further into the background. Men of his 
stamp necessarily must when serious events are afoot. He 
signed the dispatches that were sent out from the Department of 
State, but he had little more to do with the wording of them. 
American policy was the President’s policy, and such it remains. 
Everything that has happened since Mr. Bryan’s resignation has 
only served to show that it was a personal far more than it was 
a@ political incident. The man of words shrivelled up when facts 
and realities could no longer be evaded and had to be faced. The 
ultra-Pacifist developed scruples when he saw peace endangered 
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by the action of the United States Government in standing up 
to its opponent, and rejecting the advice of its Secretary of State 
to crawl and arbitrate. It could not be otherwise. And that is 
why it is beside the mark to dwell upon the absurdities of Mr. 
Bryan’s attitude, upon his curious notion that his duty was not 
the preservation of the honour, dignity, and interests of the 
United States, but ‘the prevention of war,’ or upon the rhetori- 
cian’s true lack of logic insigning the first Note toGermany, and 
then taking to flight when it became necessary not to augment 
but merely to repeat the demands made in it. If Mr. Bryan’s 
resignation increased the risk of war between the United States 
and Germany, if it lessened the prospects of peace, if it indi- 
cated any break in the solidarity of American opinion, if it were 
likely to embarrass the President or weaken his hands, then it 
would be an episode of real moment. But it means none of 
these things; it will have none of these consequences. Mr. 
Bryan, as the result of views and a temperament peculiarly his 
own, has left the Cabinet. Nothing is affected thereby except 
his own reputation. The American people have watched him 
go, some with respect for the consistency that compelled him to 
resign, others with an unqualified sense of relief, the majority 
with indignation and something like contempt. He has been 
tested and he has been found out; it may be that as a political 


power his course is at an end. But as a public moralist and 
preacher he still survives. Chatauqua and the pulpit will engage 
him once more, and so long as Mr. Bryan is able to mount a 
platform we shall doubtless continue to find him doing his accus- 
tomed turn immediately after the Neapolitan Troubadours, and 
immediately in front of Sears the Taffy Man, Lorenzo Zwickey, 
and Ed. Amhurst Ott. 


SypDNEY Brooks. 
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ONCE again, and with no uncertain voice, truth has proclaimed 
herself stranger than fiction. Fiction, indeed, in a tense time 
concerned with deeds, not words, naturally dwindles in im- 
portance. The successful novelist, but yesterday a king in his 
own frontierless realm, now gives place meekly to the humble 
private soldier who can write a brief word from the far-flung 
battle line. If a year ago it had been prophesied, because these 
things had come to pass, that the memory of Waterloo would be 
dwarfed, who would not have smiled incredulous? Yet the 
Centenary of Waterloo cannot be foremost in our anxious 
thoughts, and to some of us it even inspires reflections jarring 
upon our present mood. Was not a Frenchman then our enemy, 
a Prussian our ally? Did not bogey ‘Boney’ frighten the 
naughtiest babies into virtue? Did not Bliicher, stalking about 
the Playing Fields, cause the smallest boy at Eton to receive the 
doubtful honour of a smacking kiss, as he snatched him up, 
Etonian dignity and all, in his vast clutch? 

What the Centenary might have meant in time of peace it is 
idle to speculate. Nor is this the place to dwell upon the im- 
portant fact that our foe was not France but military despotism. 
Victor Hugo, in his whirlwind of passionate patriotism, could yet 
justly grasp the essential meaning of a struggle which, viewed by 
the searchlights of to-day, seems perhaps something less Titanic 
than of old. He gives his own answer to his own question : 


Etait-il possible que Napoléon gagn4t cette bataille? Nous répondrons 
Non. A cause de Wellington? A cause de Blicher? Non. A cause de 
Dieu. I] était temps que cet homme vaste tombat. L’excessive pesanteur 
de cet homme troublait l’équilibre. Cet individu comptait a lui seul 
plus que le groupe universel. 


If the sinister mysteries of the new warfare of submarines 
and aeroplanes necessarily dominate our minds, we should in 
common gratitude admit it is largely owing to fiction, though of 
course even more to poetry, that Waterloo is set evergreen in our 
fancy, ‘its colours mellowed, not impaired, by time.’ It is a 
rare historian who is able to compass this end alone. We need 
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the Prospero wand of creative art to fix great events in more than 
bare outline, in order that they may indeed ‘flash upon the 
inward eye.’ 

1815 was an age of scarlet and steel in a supreme degree 
appellant to the imagination by its inherent picturesqueness. 
The literatures of France and England would be alike im- 
poverished, robbed of the inspirations born of Waterloo. To 
victors and vanquished the subject has been equally fascinating. 
‘The first gentleman in Europe’ left no copy, even ‘in manu- 
script, of his own particular romance of Waterloo. But, never- 
theless, the legend dies hard that George the Fourth told his 
version of the battle story with such frequency he ended by 
believing that he had been present, and that ‘ He nothing common 
did or mean, upon that memorable scene.’ 

By rather a curious paradox, the battle appeals most to the 
beaten, and the historic ball preceding it to the winners. The 
two events are indissolubly linked. English painters, poets, and 
novelists will never let us forget that the Duchess of Richmond 
asked her friends to dance to cannon music then unparalleled. 
Had ever story-tellers such a subject made to their hands? Their 
fathers had fought in the Homeric conflict, and they themselves 
could scarcely know a village without its splendid traditions of a 
scene such as that described in one vivid paragraph by Mrs. 
Ewing : 

The crowd soon gathered round the ‘George and Dragon,’ gaping to 
see the mail coach dressed with flowers and oak-leaves, and the guard 
wearing a laurel wreath over and above his royal livery. The ribbons that 
decked the horses were stained and flecked with the warmth and foam 
of the pace at which they had come, for they had pressed on with the news 
of Victory. 


Women writers of eminence have almost ignored Waterloo. 
It was hardly stuff for Jane Austens ; even George Eliot’s mascu- 
line force did not tempt her to confront its difficulties. A single 
page of Jackanapes makes us regret the exquisite reticence of 
Mrs. Ewing. ‘ There are killed and wounded by war of whom 
no returns reach Downing Street.’ ‘ Five-and-thirty British 
Captains fell that day on the bed of honour, and the Black 
Captain slept among them.’ Thackeray need not have disowned 
this last sentence for what his devotees love to call ‘ the Waterloo 
chapters’ of Vanity Fair. 

Wives and Daughters was a story of 1820, and here Mrs. 
Gaskell amusingly indicates an attitude of mind in sharp con- 
trast to that born of the compact now sealed in blood of our 
cordial intention to France. The country gentleman is con- 
cerned that his son should desire to meet a French scientist upon 
whose book he had commented with admiration. ‘I'd ha’ let him 
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alone,’ said the squire earnestly. ‘ We had to beat ’em, and we 
did it at Waterloo, but I’d not demean myself by answering any 
of their lies if I were you.’ ‘I shouldn’t like having my daughter 
so cheek by jowl with a girl who was brought up in the country 
where Boney was born,’ was the comment of a matronly neigh- 
bour of Squire Hanbury’s. She did not, however, mean a slight 
on Corsica, but on Boulogne. It is curious that Charlotte Bronté, 
with her intense hero-worship for the Duke of Wellington, was 
not impelled to use her fiery pen to recreate those imperishable 
scenes set in the Brussels certainly the birthplace of the real 
Charlotte. She contented herself instead with comprehending 
homage to Thackeray, dedicating the second edition of Jane Eyre 
to ‘ the first social regenerator of the day.’ 

Thackeray never surpassed the Waterloo chapters, which do 
not describe the battle. Half their story is written between the 
lines. The silver lucidity of style, the restraint, the unfailing 
intuition of the power of the dead silence, especially admired by 
Monsieur Cammaerts—these subtleties combine with more ob- 
vious merits, creating an atmosphere of absolute reality of which 
even historic accuracy and faithful realism are not the chief 
charm. Without disparaging an excellent novel, it is merely 
necessary to prove this by comparison of the Waterloo ball as 
attended by Lever’s Charles O’Malley, with the same entertain- 
ment for which Captain Osborne was enraptured to get a card 
through the Earl of Bareacres, as a set-off to his costly entertain- 
ment of that needy peer and his Countess, graciously described as 
‘a d——d bad dinner, and d——d dear.’ 

Captain O’Malley, forced to sell out of the Army through 
poverty, had volunteered for the campaign in Belgium, and had 
been appointed extra aide-de-camp to Sir Thomas Picton. He 
was hard up, and hard hit by the aristocratic young person he 
fondly insisted was the belle of this ball, possibly because he was 
not introduced to one who was to be later acclaimed a social 
queen in Paris itself. Lucy Dashwood, in her ‘circlet of dia- 
monds,’ could have been no rival to the scintillating Mrs. Rawdon 
Crawley in her pink toilet, though the latter might have ex- 
claimed at the impropriety of a mere jeune fille appearing in 
family diamonds when she herself had none. As to love-lorn 
Charles, he would have been far too insignificant a partner for her 
in her triumph. ‘Into this entrancing whirlwind of passion and 
of pleasure, of all that is lovely in woman and chivalrous in man, 
I brought a heart which, young in years, was yet tempered by dis- 
appointment.’ We now know the ball took place in rather a 
ramshackle hired room behind a stable, which makes Captain 
O’Malley’s artificialities yet more incongruous. Lever, for once, 
left his delightful sense of fun in the cloakroom. Charles, Lucy, 
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and the rest mount upon stilts, perpetrating Mrs. Malaprop’s own 
‘nice derangement of epitaphs.” The single probable remark 
comes from the Duke of Wellington himself: ‘Know your face 
well. How d’ye do?’ Thus he might have addressed Captain 
Dobbin, who had probably served under him in India. 

Our Vanity Fair friends, meanwhile, remain living men and 
women, instead of clothes-pegs for high-stocked uniforms and 
short skirts. 


A certain ball which a noble Duchess gave on the 15th of June. . 
is historical. All Brussels had been in a state of excitement about it, 
and I have heard from ladies who were in that town at the period that 
the talk and interest of persons of their own sex regarding the ball was 
much greater even than in respect to the enemy at their front. The 
struggles, intrigues, and prayers to get tickets were such as only English 
ladies will employ to get admitted to the society of the great of their 
own nation. Jos and Mrs. O’Dowd, who were panting ito be asked, strove 
in vain— 
to the immense advantage of good Major O’Dowd, whose Peggy 
was thus able to give him a comfortable cup of coffee when she 
“called him at 1.30 A.M.’ in her ‘curl-papers,’ instead of sporting 
her turban and Bird of Paradise plumes, her ‘ knowing set of 
cairngorms and Irish diamonds,’ among the smart set. 

Wretched little Amelia’s ‘ appearance was an utter failure (as 
her husband felt with a sort of rage).’ 


Mrs. Rawdon Crawley’s début was, on the contrary, very brilliant. 
She arrived very late. Her face was radiant, her dress perfection. In 
the midst of the great persons assembled, the eye-glasses directed to her, 
Rebecca seemed as cool and collected as when she used to marshal Miss 
Pinkerton’s little girls to church. . . . She vowed it was a delightful ball ; 
that there was everyone one knew, and only a few nobodies. 


It was no wonder she enjoyed herself in -the congenial task of 
breaking Amelia’s heart, and turning poor, foolish George’s head. 
Without one mention of the eminent folks present, without any 
high-falutin about ‘ fair women and brave men,’ Thackeray gives 
us an absolute impression of actuality. Amelia’s own tiny, pitiful 
tragedy is woven inextricably with the nearing tragedy of 
Napoleon’s downfall. 

George gave Rebecca back her bouquet, where ‘lay a note 
coiled like a snake among the flowers’ ; then, 


wild with elation, went off to a play table and began to bet frantically. 
He won repeatedly. ‘Everything succeeds with me to-night,’ he said. 
But his luck at play even did not cure him of his restlessness, and he 
started up after a while, pocketing his winnings, and went to a buffet, 
where he drank off many bumpers of wine. Here, as he was rattling 
away to the people around, laughing loudly, wild with spirits, Dobbin 
found his friend. . . . ‘Hullo, Dob! Come and drink, old Dob! The 
Duke’s wine is famous. Give me some more, you sir,’ and he held out 
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n a trembling hand for the liquor. ‘Come out, George,’ said Dobbin, still 
k gravely. ‘Don’t drink.’ ‘Drink! There’s nothing like it. Drink your- 
self, and light up your lantern jaws, old boy. Here’s to you!’ Dobbin 
went up and whispered something to him, at which George, with a start 
n and a wild hurray, tossed off his glass and walked away speedily on his 
friend’s arm. ‘The enemy has crossed the Sambre,’ William said, ‘and 
d our left is already engaged. Come away. We are to march in three 
d hours.’ 
Away went George, his nerves quivering with excitement at the news 
so long looked for, so sudden when it came. What were love and intrigue 
i now? ... Oh, how he wished the night’s work undone! and that with 
" a clear conscience at least he might say farewell to the tender and guileless 
t being by whose love he had set such little store. . . . Hope, remorse, 
s ambition, tenderness, and selfish regret filled his heart. 


Dobbin in her silent agony of justifiable jealousy. He came 
back and 


bent over the pillow noiselessly towards the gentle pale face. Two fair 
arms closed tenderly round his neck as he stooped down. ‘I am awake, 
George,’ the poor child said, with a sob fit to break the little heart that 
nestled so closely by his own. She was awake, and to what? At that 
moment a bugle from the Place of Arms began sounding clearly, and was 
taken up through the town, and amidst the drums of the infantry and 
the shrill pipes of the Scotch the whole city awoke. 


: He had let Amelia go away from the ball with chivalrous 
r 
e 
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Mr. Hichens, when he ably dramatised a part of the career 
of Becky Sharp, drew the curtain across that parting scene. His 
| silence showed a delicate perception of its poignant beauty. 
Two quite commonplace, faulty young people saying good-bye, |! 
types of tens of thousands yesterday, to-day, and for ever. 
Plainly Thackeray was of one mind with Mrs. Browning, who 

knew the worst was not for those of whom it can be said : 


: You flash your soul out with the guns, 
And take your Heaven at once. 


; The sun was just rising as the march began. It was a gallant sight. 
The band led the column, playing the regimental. march ; then came the 
Major in command, riding upon Pyramus, his stout charger.. 


For, by a truly Thackerayan touch, Colonel Heavitop had gout, 
and was ‘mad because he could not go.’ 


Then marched the grenadiers, their captain at their head; in the 
centre were the colours, borne by the senior and junior Ensigns; then 
George came marching at the head of his company. He looked up and 
smiled at Amelia, and passed on; and even the sound of the music died | 
away. 


The glittering sunbeams flashing upon gold lace and warm 
crimsons, the enheartening music. It is strangely unlike those 
other departures in grim silence, in plain khaki, in mud, fog, 
and chilling winter rain. Yet, if Thackeray could return, he 
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would be the first to wish to make us realise that change in the 
temper of the British Army there is none. 

No one needs to be reminded of the wit, satire, and humanity 
of what follows in Vanity Fair. Jos Sedley at first found comfort 
in potvaliancy, until Isidor, his valet, proved a Job’s comforter 
regarding Napoleon by quoting his own words : 


‘The Prussians were three to one at Jena, and he took their army and . 
kingdom in a week. They were six to one at Montmirail, and he scattered 
them like sheep.’ 


‘ We of peaceful London city have never beheld—and, please 
God, never shall witness—such a scene of hurry and alarm as 
that which Brussels presented,’ is a prayer we shall reiterate 
soberly enough in this year of Centenary. Becky, selling her 
horses, making her bitter jests, and sewing her jewels into her 
gown, was perfectly serene in her selfishness. ‘If the French 
do come, what can they do to a poor officer’s widow? Bah! the 
times of sacks and sieges are over.’ She could sleep calmly, 
and ‘perhaps dream of becoming Madame la Maréchale,’ whilst 
the guns of Waterloo thundered in her ears. There is a lower 
courage born of callous egotism which may yet serve its ignoble 
purpose in a crisis. 

All that day, from morning to past sunset, the cannon never ceased to 
roar. It was dark when the cannonading stopped all of a sudden... . 
All of us have read what occurred during that interval. The tale is in 
every Englishman’s mouth. All our friends took their share and fought 
like men on that great day. 


The brief phrase is eloquent, and it only needs a few lines to 
complete its familiar spell. 


The columns of the Imperial Guard marched up the hill of St. Jean, 
at length and at once to sweep the English from the height they had 
maintained all day, and in spite of all; unscared by the thunder of 
the artillery, which hurled death from the English line, the dark rolling 
column pressed on and up the hill. It seemed almost to crest the eminence, 
when it began to waver and falter. Then it stopped still facing the 
shot. Then at last the English troops rushed from the post from which 
no enemy had been able to dislodge them, and the Guard turned and 
fled. No more fighting was heard at Brussels; the pursuit rolled miles 
away. Darkness came down on the field and city; and Amelia was praying 
for George, who was lying on his face, dead, with a bullet through his 
heart. 


The rest is silence. 


To revert to Charles O’ Malley is to perceive the book to possess 
one singularly interesting point. For it underlines its author’s 
faith in an ultimate good understanding between hereditary 
enemies with a persistency altogether surprising at the date at 
which it was written. Thackeray had much affection for France 
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and things French. Yet he doubted the healing of the old sore. 
The current cartoon of Napoleon rising from his stately tomb 
with a cry of ‘ Vive l’Angleterre!’ could never have entered his 
most fantastic vision of the future. But Charles Lever, who 
became intimate with many of the Napoleonic veterans stranded 
dolefully at Spa, reflected his friendly personal sentiment when 
he showed us Captain O’Malley treated extremely well as a 
prisoner of war. His inevitable interview with the Emperor 
is given quite an air of probability, and his escape, aided by a 
man he had befriended in the Peninsula, has parallels in history. 

Lever dedicated Tom Burke to Maria Edgeworth, modestly 
calling it what was not : ‘A weak attempt to depict the military 
life of France.’ He might have claimed for Charles O’ Malley 
that it was in places a strong one. Charles, with his customary 
ill-luck, did not get a chance to fight at Waterloo. But he did 
the next best thing, for he ‘surveyed the scene from rising 
ground,’ with a French guide pointing out the positions with 
a somewhat exasperating certainty of absolute annihilation for 
the Allies. The battle is, on the whole, well described, if quite 
without the grandeur inseparable from Victor Hugo’s rolling 
periods. 

It was a fair stand-up fight. It was the mighty tournament, not only 
of the two greatest nations, but the two deadliest enemies, led on by the 
two greatest military geniuses the world has ever seen or, it may be, ever 
will see. 


The heroic story of the death of Picton is told with pardonable 
Trish enthusiasm. Then comes a time when 


at last a doubt of victory was breaking upon the minds of those who 
never before in the most adverse hour of fortune deemed his star could 
set who led them on to glory. 


Lever had a fine natural military ardour, and if Captain O’ Malley 
was a dull dog in a ball-room, depressed by the obstacles to the 
success of his grande passion, he was admirably cheerful in 
action. 

Wisely recognising that even he had limitations, Dickens 
set his Waterloo in but one short sketch, though he perhaps 
risked being claimed as an apostle of German ‘ Kultur’ by using 
‘Vell, my Prooshian Blue,’ as a term of affection between the 
immortal Wellers. The tales of the ‘ Seven Poor Travellers ’ are 
scarcely masterpieces. To some of us this strengthens a current 
belief they are in part the work of collaborators in the Crimean 
Christmas Number of All the Year Round. But of the chronicle 
of Private Richard Doubledick, Mr. Henry Dickens himself 
attests: ‘My father wrote every word of it.’ Doubledick saw 
the man for whom he would gladly have died fall at Badajos, 
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and ‘ followed the old colours’ in vengeful quest of the French 
officer who had struck him down. 


He followed them, so scarred and pierced now they would hardly hold 
together, to Quatre Bras and Ligny. He stood beside them in an awful 
stillness of many men through the mist and drizzle of a wet June fore- 
noon, on the field of Waterloo. 


His adventures, after he was picked up wounded and uncon- 
scious, lack verisimilitude. He is no such soldier as the matchless 
Bailey Junior might have made had he realised his dream of a 
military career. The last words have, however, a strangely 
modern touch : 


Here I ended my story as the First Poor Traveller. But if I had 
told it now I might have added that the time has since come when 
Major Richard Doubledick and the sons of that French officer, friends 
as their fathers became before them, fought side by side in one cause, with 
their respective nations, like long-divided brothers whom the better times 
have brought together fast united. 


Mr. Thomas Hardy waited for the inspiration of The Dynasts 
before setting his thoughts of Waterloo in sonorous, rugged 
blank verse, and did not, like Victor Hugo, seek victory with 
equal confidence in poetry and prose upon the historic plain. 
Thackeray followed his conquest in Vanity Fair by just one 
martial tap in his spirited ballad The Tale of the Drum. But 
Waterloo offers a fine instance of the justness of Tennyson’s 
homage to Swinburne’s literary idol, if the drama wherein Victor 
Hugo lamented was but a monologue. 

The spacious imagination of this great Frenchman was for- 
ever haunted by the defeat he reviews with a sharp anguish of soul. 
In his wonderful novel Les Misérables Waterloo is the dominant 
motive, and it recurs with the persistency of the motive note of 
a fugue of Bach. He can never forget it for long. It broods 
over his broad page like some dark bird of ill-omen. Victor Hugo 
alone, perhaps, among novelists sees Waterloo as an entity. His 
grasp of his tremendous subject is the secure grip of one who 
‘sees it whole.’ It is not his Colonel Pontmercy upon whom our 
attention is riveted. It is the ensemble of the end of an epoch, 
not its mere details, of which he sets out to create an abiding 
impression. 

‘1815 comme les suprémes désastres étaient dans |’air, comme 
la France avait le frisson de leur approche sinistre.’ He makes 
us feel the shudder of apprehension throughout the endless 
divagations of his epic. Yet, despite his despair, Victor Hugo 
Was a generous enemy in all respects save one—his hatred for the 
Duke of Wellington. He lingers long over the soothing hypo- 
thesis that a rainy June won Waterloo for England. He cheats 
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his fancy with a dream of the might-have-been of superior French 
artillery upon unswamped fields. 


Wellington n’avait que cent cinquante-neuf bouches & feu, Napoléon 
en avait deux cent quarante. Supposez la terre séche, l’artillerie pouvant 
rouler, l’action commengant & six heures du matin. La bataille gagnée 
et finie 4 deux heures, trois heures avant la péripétie Prussienne. 

Napoléon était un de ces génies d’ot sort le tonnerre, 


is a culminating note of admiration in fierce contrast to the 
grudging admissions as to the qualities of him he satirically con- 
cedes to be ‘le plus grand des Arthurs.’ 

After the imposing comment that ‘ Pour peindre la bataille il 
faut de ces puissants peintres qui aient du Chaos dans le pinceau,’ 
he calms down to describe Wellington : 


Inquiet mais impassable. I] était & cheval et y demeura toute la 
journée dans la méme attitude... . Wellington fut 1a, froidement 
héroique. . . . Waterloo est une bataille du premier ordre gagnée par 
un capitaine du second. 


If Victor Hugo is petty in carping at his conqueror, he makes 
some amends by his hearty enthusiasm for his army. ‘ L’iron 
soldat vaut bien l’iron Duke,’ is his opinion. He can say with 
sorrowful truth of the dauntless Imperial Guard at the supreme 
moment, ‘Pas un homme ne manqua au suicide,’ and we should 
be the last to grudge the brave dead their bloodstained laurel. 
Yet his natural pride in the valour of his compatriots does not 
distort his view of foemen he felt to be worthy of their steel. 

He gives a lengthy and, it is said, accurate account of the 
taking of Hougoumont, underlining this with characteristic 
breadth of view. Speaking of the farmyard most of us have 
visited with a stir of complex emotions, he says : 


Voila cette cour, dont la conquéte fut un réve de Napoléon. Ce coin 
de terre s’il efit pu le prendre lui efit peut-étre donné le monde. . . . Les 
Anglais 14 ont été admirables. Les quatre compagnies des gardes de 
Cooke y ont tenu téte pendant sept heures & l’acharnement d’une armée. 


It may well be reiterated that if Napoleon lost Waterloo in 
fact, Victor Hugo won it in fiction. Erckmann-Chatrian’s poor 
attempts to give us some idea of the memorable episode of the 
hollow road of Ohain pale beside the magnificence of one of the 
acclaimed masterpieces of French prose. Victor Hugo possessed 
in a supreme degree the rare art of giving a sombre splendour to 
disaster. We are glad to-day that it was not the English he 
accused when he insisted ‘La victoire s’acheva par |’assassinat 
des vaincus. Le vieux Bliicher se déshonora.’ 

Page after page of the Waterloo section of Les Misérables is 
irradiated by flashes of genius. There are few passages in 
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imaginative literature surpassing in lurid horror that showing 
the vile spy Thénardier prowling about the battlefield at mid- 
night, robbing the dead and dying unafraid. We honour the 
manly grief wringing from the heart of the poet the bitter cry 
* Pour la France toute cette plaine est sépulcre.’ For a hundred 
years past its poppies have bloomed in battalions of serried 
scarlet, or in symbolic thin red lines. They will come back this 
time to set an ‘in memoriam’ wreath above the enemies of once 
upon a time, from whose graves below the golden corn they 
spring. For in their death they were not divided. 

It is curious to pass from the pot-pourri of sublimities and 
rodomontades of Victor Hugo to the commonplace of the pros- 
perous collaborators hyphened in a world-wide popularity as 
Erckmann-Chatrian. A discerning critic said lately of their 
prolific stories : ‘ It is wonderful how they persist in the memory, 
how tenacious are their outlines.’ It is also wonderful that most 
of us liked them even when they were used for lesson-books. 
They have an engaging honesty and wholesomeness, an air of 
truth which made them capture and retain the fickle favour of 
the reading public. If Le Conscrit is possibly the high-water 
mark of achievement, it is naturally Waterloo, its creditable 
sequel, which attracts present attention. It is the plain tale of 
a typical Alsatian petit bourgeois ; a man who candidly owned he 
loved his wife better than his Emperor, and did his duty alike 
without flinching and without enthusiasm. His was not the 
spirit of the more heroic of Heine’s Two Grenadiers. It would 
never have occurred to him to regard it as preferable that his 
children should beg than that Napoleon should be in St. Helena 
‘ dans la cage ow |’exilent les rois.’ * 

This Waterloo might be described as a low-toned avant-coureur 
of Zola’s Débdcle, with a soberer realism and a less macabre 
insistence upon whatsoever things are hideous. The ex-conscript 
goes to war with a dull resignation without a touch of cowardice. 


C’est contraire au bon sens de s’obstiner dans une entreprise pareille 
[he reflects]. Des hommes... sous une pluie battante, grelottant de 
froid, songeant & massacrer leurs semblables et bien heureux d’avoir un 
navet pour soutenir un peu leur force. Est-ce que c’est la vie d’honnétes 
gens? Est-ce que ce n’est pas une véritable abomination de penser qu'un 
roi, un empereur, au lieu de surveiller les affaires de son pays, vienne 
nous réduire par centaines & cet état? Je sais bien qu’on appelle cela 
de la gloire; mais les peuples sont bien bétes 4 glorifier des gens pareils. 





2 Captain Battine, in the June number of this Review, expressed a forcible 
opinion ‘that the right way to celebrate our Centenary of Waterloo is by the 
introduction of conscription. That ‘Le Conscrit’ and his comrades made such 
excellent soldiers, is rather a valuable support for an opinion concerning which 
there will always be widely divergent views. They did not like fighting, 
as they candidly admitted, yet they fought well. 
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This estimate of the fundamental basis of the Napoleonic 
legend was hardly likely to find favour in high places, although 
even during the second Empire Majestdtsbeleidigung was not 
punished as if Paris had been Berlin. But it is not surprising 
to learn that the first work for the stage of the frank writers of Le 
Juif Polonais was censored. The bourgeois hero of Waterloo 
is a brave man who also had the more unusual courage of his 
opinions. He used his sword with energy when necessity -com- 
pelled, but he thought it no shame to say he was thankful 
to hang it up. He had been beaten, but he had done his best, 
and that nothing more was possible was his philosophic comfort. 
He tells the unvarnished tale of his Waterloo without the slightest 
ambition to appear the gaudy jeune premier he was not. He 
describes, indeed, his undistinguished share in the battle with 
the cool modesty of a British soldier on short leave from the 
trenches. 

‘Plusieurs racontent que nous étions tout réjouis, et que 
nous chantions. C’est faux,’ he insists tersely. He wishes to 
disillusionise the readers of his autobiography about war, and 
he possibly succeeds. Marching without rations and sleeping in 
water was not an incentive to song. The rain of Waterloo once 
again ranks as an important asset, though this warrior wastes 
no time in theorising over its results regarding the issue of 
the* struggle. He speaks with temperate admiration of his 
opponents, and is clearly struck by their cleanliness. ‘Je vis 
pour la premiére fois les Anglais, qui sont des gens solides, blancs, 
bien rasés comme de bons bourgeois.’ ‘Le Conscrit’ was 
evidently nearly ripe for an entente cordiale, for his ideal—the 
ideal man of all the Erckmann-Chatrian series—is the ‘bon 
bourgeois.’ 

If the bald description of the hollow road cannot move us 
to admiration, there is an air of fidelity convincingly investing 
the abundant details of the countless small events gradually tend- 
ing to one conclusion, astounding to the worshippers of ‘ Pére la 
Violette.’ Page after page deals with the retreat of the French, 
until we hear the very tramp of the broken army passing upon 
its forlorn journey homeward. ‘Tout le monde croyait que 
l’Empereur était mort avec la vieille garde,’ says the phlegmatic 
Alsatian, with his face set indomitably towards the cosy little 
town of the succulent meals, the good wine, and the loving 
spouse, plump presiding genius of a well-filled store cupboard 
rich in homely delicacies. 

The figure of this ragged survivor of the disaster is human 
and convincing. That there is a kind heart beating beneath 
the war-soiled uniform is constantly evident ; best in his pitying 
comments upon the miserable plight of the women camp 
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followers, for whom no thought is taken in a disorderly sauve 
qui peut. Erckmann-Chatrian do not exhaust their brains like 
Victor Hugo in visions splendid of impossibilities. They were 
the first to realise the intrinsic interest of clearly presenting the 
point of view of an ordinary obscure soldier, and they achieved 
remarkable success because this standpoint then had the re- 
commendation of entire novelty. War was a romance when 
they began to study the reverse of the medal. Lever, Marryat, 
and Grant ought to have found an English word for ‘La 
Panache,’ the goddess at whose beflagged shrine they burnt much 
pleasant-scented incense. Dumas managed it all infinitely better 
in France, and we hastened him to cross the Channel, even in 
a badly fitting English-made suit. 

Erckmann-Chatrian never showed their complete divergence 
from all accepted models more surely than when they deliberately 
labelled a long novel with the hated name of a French defeat. 
They did not make the least effort to bury the Grande Armée 
in the grave-clothes of imperial purple folded reverently about 
its bullet-riddled corpse by the hand of Victor Hugo. They did 
something different, and not useless, for they founded a new 
school of military fiction giving us more than Soldiers Three. 
And he whom we know and like as ‘ Le Conscrit’ reaches a sane 
conclusion at the close of his Waterloo campaign : 


Dans deux mille ans on dira que Paris a été pris par les Prussiens et 
les Anglais ; c’est une honte éternelle, mais ce n’est pas notre faute. 


‘ To open La Chartreuse de Parme is first to wonder with a 
yawn how such a tedious novel ever made a reputation, and then 
thoroughly to enjoy one of its too numerous chapters. It may be 
claimed for Stendhal that his is the most bizarre of all the 
Waterloos of fiction. Greatly daring, he links very probable 
paradoxes and absurdities with something all other Frenchmen 
approach with reverence or pain. His Fabrice is one of 
Napoleon’s many Italian admirers, but he is not sentimental over 
it. Bored at home, he runs away at sixteen on the time-honoured 
quest for adventure, easily found in 1815. He fell in with the 
French army, and assumed the uniform of a dead soldier with a 
‘more than mortal calm.’ He was imprisoned as a spy, and he 
was nearly shot. He was a sort of knight-errant on the fringe 
of the conflict, and was, indeed, quaintly uncertain whether he 
got there at all. 

‘Ceci, c’est la premiére fois que j’assiste 4 la bataille,’ dit-il enfin au 
maréchal des logis, ‘ mais ceci est-ce une véritable bataille?’ 


Of the countless questions asked concerning Waterloo, this 
strikes civilians as the oddest, and modern soldiers as the most 
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rational even in these days of concentrated fighting. Fabrice is 
such a jolly boy that he ought to have made a better man. His 
first Waterloo friends are some homely, portly vivandiéres and 
cantiniéres, middle-aged and practical. There is no glamour 
about these worthy women, but a refreshing kindliness and help- 
fulness. The pretty lad, in boots far too big for him, is regarded 
with womanly sympathy and curiosity. 


‘ Ainsi tu n’es méme pas conscrit, pauvre petit, tu vas étre tué tout 
de suite.’ ‘ Donc,’ se dit Fabrice, ‘ je vais voir si je suis un lache.’ 


Stendhal draws a really fine portrait of Ney, the ‘ bravest of 
the brave,’ and Fabrice interpolates his self-communings. He is 
tranquilly pleased and naively surprised to find he is not 
frightened. 


‘ Ah, m’y voila donc enfin au feu,’ dit-il. ‘ J’ai vu le feu,’ se répétait-il 
avec satisfaction ; ‘me voici un vrai militaire.’ 


Fabrice, if he was scared at first by a ghastly array of dead 
bodies, was not in the least afraid of a live enemy sheltered 
behind a tree. He obeys orders with a success highly gratifying 
to himself, for he kills his big Prussian. 


‘Tu a tué le tien,’ lui dit le caporal. ‘ Malgré ton air cornichon, tu 
as bien gagné ta journée.’ 


Fabrice emerges safe and sound from his mad escapade, and 
watches the dissolution of the Grande Armée with his usual 
stoicism. 


‘Ces gens qui se sauvent par la grande route ont l’air d’un troupeau 
de moutons. Ils marchent comme des moutons effrayés.’ 


Stendhal’s odd Waterloo at least conveys the confusion of a great 
struggle, with the very actors in the drama uncertain as to the 
results of their own exits and entrances. To Fabrice a debt of 
gratitude is owed for showing us the part the handful of women 
played before the merciful sign of the Cross shone upon a single 
sleeve. 

Even a brief glance at but a few of these Waterloos of fancy 
gives food for thought. The memory of the share of England in 
the glory of that June day is set like a fixed star in the heaven 
of her great deeds. It has been mistakenly said that the Cen- 
tenary of Waterloo would revive the old bitterness between our- 
selves and what to Shakespeare was our ‘fair enemy’ France. 
By a beautiful coincidence, it was an event upon the very 
threshold of the War which gave the lie to such a thought. For 
a band of Englishmen and Frenchmen—chiefly members of the 
Society of ‘L’Entente Cordiale’—met together near the wind- 
swept North Road, where the vanished Norman Cross once 
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echoed with the sorrowful sighings of the prisoners. They met 
to unveil a memorial, crowned with Napoleon’s own eagle, to 
mark where those of his soldiers and sailors who had died in 
exile slept their last sleep. The old hatreds seemed to be buried 
far more deeply on that sunny July afternoon, with no menace 
of the gathering storm in its blue skies. It was a circumstance 
full of deep and serious meaning, for only a few days later 
France, in her hour of peril, looked to us as to faithful allies, and 
did not look in vain, and among the earliest volunteers was the 
designer of that eagle. 

If the novelist feels that there is to-day only a melancholy 
irony in Lytton’s bombastic insistence that ‘the pen is mightier 
than the sword,’ his humbler recognition of his own place cannot 
harm him. And his time will come, as it has always come. We 
shall have need of him to do his share in helping us to make it 
clear to the generations that are to come, how once again, and 
not in ‘splendid isolation,’ we armed against the dragon of 
Militarism. The superficial observer insists that the romance of 
war has vanished with its pomp and circumstance. It is a false 
conclusion. The naked truths of a war for high ideals are things 
exquisite in their clear-cut beauty of outline. The bright eyes 
of danger flash and sparkle as of old, as they meet the burning 
glance of chivalrous youth. Science herself, unless degraded by 
Kultur, puts on her armour to prove her power, not as the queen 
of what detractors would have us believe is ‘le pays désert du 
réve inachevé.’ She goes forth as an Amazon leader of her 
armies of the air and of the sea, and her lovers follow with an 
ardour we await the magic of genius to make us fully compre- 
hend. Was ever such a heroine as this who guides the aeroplane 
or floats mermaid-like beneath the waves of Britannia’s own 
realm ? 

Imaginative art has helped in the making of the glowing 
traditions of Waterloo. With uncleanness and triviality swept 
from our midst by the ‘rushing mighty wind’ of a righteous 
cause, there may indeed be born a race of futurists in creative art 
beside whom our giants will look pygmies. Victor Hugo calls to 
us to ‘ dip our pencil in Chaos if we would paint a battle.” We 
have a Chaos close beside us, amidst millions closing in a death 
struggle. 

LILIAN ROWLAND-BROWN 
(Rowland Grey). 








THE ROMANCE OF A DETENU 


‘In the month of May 1803 it was confidently reported in Paris 
that war was about to be declared between England and France.’ 
With this bald and inconspicuous sentence opens the MS. 
record of nine years spent in Paris by one of the many English- 
men who were unfortunate enough to be detained in France 
practically as prisoners of Napoleon. This particular Détenu, 
however, had less cause than most to consider himself unfor- 
tunate. Not only was he able to continue his studies in the 
medical profession wuder exceptional circumstances, but he became 
the hero of a singularly touching romance, to which his reminis- 
cences, written apparently many years later, make but vague 
allusion. There exists, however, a companion volume containing 
a series of letters addressed to him by a young French girl and 
her mother, copied out in his own hand, which lend the spark 
of life that vivifies the dry bones of his elderly narrative. 
Meantime, on that May morning in 1803, when the rupture 
of the Peace of Amiens was first rumoured, the majority of the 
English in Paris, both residents and visitors, set off full speed 
to Calais, and some of them, having missed the last pacquet 
which was sailing for England and freedom, returned disconso- 
late to Paris fo remain there for eleven long years. But John 
Blount did nothing of the kind. A young man of old family 
and no fortune, but of considerable enterprise and dogged per- 
severance, he had left his native land with the firm determina- 
tion not to return there, ‘whatever might be the sacrifice of 
personal comfort,’ until he had visited the most remarkable cities 
and places on the Continent and ‘was master of at least its 
more cultivated languages.’ So he was not to be deterred by 
wars or rumours of wars. He bought a Moniteur, unaware 
‘of its reputation for being the Menteur par excellence, and there 
found himself assured that the English had taken unnecessary 
fright at the departure of Lord Whitworth and that, whatever 
‘the misunderstanding’ which had arisen between the two 
Governments, the persons and property of the English who 
chose to remain would be respected. The French Government 
had in fact its own reasons for keeping the English in ignorance, 
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and three days later young Blount’s dream of presently joining 
‘a highly valued friend in Italy’ was rudely shattered. Instead 
he received a passport from Junot ordering him to repair imme- 
diately to Fontainebleau and there to report himself to the 
military authorities. 

Our own countrymen interned to-day in an enemy’s country 
might well envy the lot of this prisoner of Napoleon. Com- 
fortably lodged at Fontainebleau, he was free to wander where 
he liked within limits, and to enjoy the society of his fellow- 
Détenus, of whom there were over two hundred. The English 
were only expected to sign their names at the police station on 
Mondays and Thursdays, so that excursions further afield, and 
even occasionally to Paris, between these days were feasible. But 
this was not what John Blount had come abroad for. Feed- 
ing the aged carp in the lake and taking long tramps in the 
forest were not sufficient occupations for a young man of energetic 
temperament and, to one who had proposed to spend several 
months there in complete liberty, a stolen visit of a few hours 
to Paris, in perpetual expectation of arrest, was unsatisfactory. 
Above all, he did not want the exclusive society of his fellow- 
countrymen and he did not want to talk English. Of a very 
sociable nature, his ambition was to enter French society and 
to perfect himself in the most cultivated language of Europe. 
Fontainebleau seemed to offer him little opportunity, for the 
residents were either petits bourgeois or members of the ancienne 
noblesse, and the latter, always of the most exclusive, were more 
so than ever since they were expected to associate with the 
sham aristocracy of Napoleon’s creation. 

Every now and then a familiar face disappeared from the 
circle, and it was whispered that a Détenu had escaped across 
the Rhine. Blount himself made no efforts in this direction. 
The risk of being caught was great, and the prospect of being 
shut up in a fortress for the remainder of the war was not to 
his taste. For the sake of a fellow-prisoner, however, he did 
what was scarcely less dangerous, signing the latter’s name in 
the book on a certain Thursday morning, under the very nose 
of the officer in charge, and thereby giving the runaway a full 
week’s start before his absence was discovered. Mr. McDougle, 
for such was his name, was not, it seems, possessed of a grateful 
heart, for though months afterwards news was received from 
another source of his safe passage of the Rhine, Blount never 
either saw or heard of him again ! 

At last, after five months of chafing inactivity, during which 
there were periodic and unfulfilled threats to intern the English 
in the Chateau, permission came for the young man to return 
to Paris. This was obtained for him by Dr. Franck, physician 
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to the Emperor of Austria, and a friend of his father’s, who 
had used his influence with Corvisart, Napoleon’s own doctor. 
Corvisart, however, had no intention of being responsible for 
the Détenu, and Blount’s efforts to express his thanks to him in 
person were entirely unavailing. But before he had been many 
days in Paris he heard to his dismay that a decree had gone 
forth that all the English were to be sent to Verdun. Blount 
felt that the time had come to forcer le consigne, and at last, 
on the pretence of being a patient, succeeded in gaining admis- 
sion to the great man’s presence. The interview was not a 
happy one. Corvisart, furious at his persistence, refused to listen 
to his representations or to sympathise with his natural desire 
to continue his medical studies in Paris, and the upshot of it 
was that at the end of a week the young man found himself 
at Verdun under the bullying control of the Governor, General 
Wirion. Of his time there he tells us little, but it is certain 
that the society of the English depét, with its horseracing, its 
gaming tables, and its many extravagances, apart from the 
perpetual interference and extortionate demands of a military 
tyrant, were not much to his liking. He, however, pays a high 
tribute to the generosity of the richer Détenus and especially 
of the naval officers, who were always ready to put their hands 
in their pockets to assist their less fortunate fellows. 

Corvisart’s bark proved, happily, worse than his bite. Blount 
had only been a few months at Verdun when this irascible gentle- 
man, having presumably recovered from his fit of irritation but 
determined not to be further troubled with the young English- 
man’s importunities, procured for him permission to return to 
Fontainebleau! Blount, by no means grateful, and with no 
intention of going back to his original prison, decided, greatly 
daring, to take Paris on the way and, once there, to forward 
himself a petition through the War Office begging for leave to 
remain there. This, by a mixture of good luck and good man- 
agement, and no doubt also by the exercise of some personal 
magnetism on the authorities, he obtained. Some time after- 
wards he received a letter from Corvisart, who had had nothing 
to do with it, in which he said ‘ Je m’applaudis beaucoup d’avoir 
pu contribuer 4 vous étre utile,’ but it must be noted that Bona- 
parte’s physician was careful never again to risk an interview 
with this too enterprising young gentleman ! 

It is from this period that the interest of the Détenu’s life 
in France may be said to have begun. In Paris, beyond 
the fact that he was supposed to stay there, there were few 
restrictions, and even these he found himself presently able to 
ignore. Once a week he was ordered to present himself at the 
Préfecture de Police with his permis de séjour, but as he found 
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nothing happened when he omitted this formality he troubled 
less and less about it, and ultimately ceased to see the inside 
of a police office at all. Possibly he owed the laxity of the 
authorities on his behalf to his friends in high places, possibly 
to the accepted theory that Napoleon found it convenient to 
treat some of his prisoners well for fear of reprisals. But what- 
ever the cause, Blount had little enough to complain of. He 
was able to pursue his studies in good earnest, for he was allowed 
to assist at the practice in the hospital, where he gained con- 
siderable experience and attended regularly at the school of 
medicine. Here he was fortunate in attracting the notice of the 
great surgeon Dubois, who, more genial than his confrére Corvi- 
sart, allowed the young Englishman to take charge of the case 
book, and even to perform operations with his own son and 
nephew in the amphitheatre before all the pupils—a privilege 
indeed for an alien enemy! But what to Blount was of only 
less importance than his work was that now at last, as a resident 
in Paris, he attained his long-cherished ambition and was ad- 
mitted to that distinguished society which had been his dream 
ever since he landed in France. Many introductions and invita- 
tions came his way, and in spite of the relations between the two 
countries he was very soon a most popular member of society. 

But, after all, it was to the hospital that John Blount owed 
the introduction which was to bring him the most romantic and 
interesting experience of his life; for surely, even looking back 
from the point of view of an old man happily married elsewhere, 
he can never have thought of the love this French girl gave him 
and the friendship of her family as anything less. 

One of the doctors, Etienne Pariset, interested himself greatly 
in the English student and, observing that he was a youth of 
parts, took him one day to see Madame Pourrat at the Chateau 
de Luciennes. Mme. Pourrat, of whom Voltaire once remarked, 
‘Ah! Mme. Pourrat, tout ce qu’elle voudra,’ was a clever, auto- 
cratic old lady, who succeeded in holding a literary salon quite 
on the lines of those of the pre-Revolution period. Both at 
Luciennes and at her hotel in the Rue de la Ferme des Mathurins 
were to be met all the scientific and literary men and women of 
the day—Humboldt, Ampére, Lemercier (that friend of 
Napoleon who had the courage to send him back his Cross of 
the Legion of Honour on the latter’s proclaiming himself 
Emperor), Scio, physician to Stanislaus King of Poland, and 
many others. She was the widow of a banker who had been 
guillotined during the Terror in mistake for a barber, but, banker 
or barber, it was of no consequence so long as a head fell! 
Among Mme. Pourrat’s more intimate friends was Mme. de 
Laclos, the widow of a general of artillery and former secretary 
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to the Duke of Orleans, who, dying a year earlier, had left her 
with two sons and a daughter, the latter then in her eighteenth 
year. It was at Luciennes on this first momentous visit that 
Blount was introduced ‘to that family,’ as he formally expresses 
it in his reminiscences when the fires of youth had died, ‘ to whose 
kindness and affection I was indebted for the happiest hours of my 
captivity.’ 

Mlle. Soulanges de Laclos had not perhaps inherited much of 
the great beauty which in her mother had aroused the dangerous 
admiration of Louis the Fifteenth. In one of her earliest letters 
to the Détenu, viewing herself with the critical eyes of a girl in 
love, she laments her absence of good looks. ‘In spite of what 
you say, my opinion always is that an agreeable face is very 
necessary for a woman. I have always thought that happiness 
could not exist but in the charms of a reciprocal friendship, but 
I had also observed from childhood that a pretty face is the 
heart’s best ambassador, and I feared that, deprived of this 
advantage, my soul was condemned to be always solitary!’ 
Mlle. de Laclos probably did herself scant justice. In the 
volume alluded to above, into which very many years later Blount 
himself copied out her letters to him, he describes her as pale 
and dark, with small features and large dark eyes and a mass of 
dark hair. He adds that she had a ‘ mild, sweet and most intelli- 
gent expression of countenance, particularly when animated by 
conversation.’ In short, she was obviously extremely intelligent 
and vivacious, and made up by her wits for anything she may 
have lacked in the accepted standard of beauty. She had been 
her father’s close companion, and the General was not only a 
distinguished soldier but a cultivated literary man of great 
breadth of mind. He had given his daughter a rather English, 
or, as we should say, masculine education, teaching her the 
classics before any modern languages, and had introduced her into 
his own circle of friends in the literary and scientific world. He 
had only been dead a few months when she met Blount, and the 
two young people, with many tastes in common, were at once 
mutually attracted. Life at Luciennes, a small property on the 
banks of the Seine, ten miles from Paris, was very pleasant. 
Guests were at liberty to do exactly what they pleased ; the only 
duty that was exacted from them was to accompany the lady of 
the house whenever she wished to go for a walk. On wet days 
one or other of the gentlemen staying in the house would read 
aloud the latest work of fiction, while the ladies embroidered or 
painted or pursued whatever ‘ingenuity’ happened to be the 
fashion of the hour. Visitors with or without invitation would 
come out from Paris to dine or spend the afternoon, and on 
Sundays the house party would stroll up to the village and join 
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in the peasants’ dances to the music of a fiddler standing on a 
tub under the trees. In this happy atmosphere, free from all 
constraint and encouraged no doubt by their astute hostess, who 
was not troubled by the conventions and was much attached to 
the English, the young people’s friendship grew apace. Many 
were the French and English lessons interchanged under 
the trees in the park at Luciennes or in rambles beside the 
stream which was to be their meeting place upon many future 
occasions. And so began a romance which, but for the strength 
of character of a girl little over twenty, might well have meant 
the ultimate shipwreck not only of her own happiness but of that 
of the two beings whom she most dearly loved. 

The Détenu, however, dared not linger long in the pleasant 
shades of Luciennes. Indeed he had no business to be there at 
all, and was liable at any moment to have the gens d’armes on 
his track. What concerned him more was his work at the 
hospital. Dubois was quite disposed to take the English student 
on his rounds to visit some of his patients, even occasionally to 
send him in his place, and at these times to share with him his 
fees. This was not an opportunity to be lightly missed by a 
young man who had his way to make, and Blount, albeit reluc- 
tantly, returned to Paris with the full assurance that Mme. de 
Laclos and her daughter would shortly follow. 

And now we have the first of that long series of letters which 
were to continue for many years after their separation, until the 
time came when the tale must be taken up by the young lady’s 
mother. The early ones are the naive outpourings of a girlish 
heart, but always remarkable for their extreme sincerity, develop- 
ing presently into the love-letters of a passionate woman which 
in their turn must, with infinite heroism, be repressed into the 
expressions of an ardent but wholly selfless friendship. 

The first letter is given as it stands in the difficult and halt- 
ing English in which the Détenu had evidently told her to write 
to him for the sake of practice : 


You will that I write to you, my friend; I will do it: I have nothing 
to. refuse to my master, and then every language is good for friendship, 
for in every part of the world people like each other. But do you know 
well to what a thing you engage yourself in this demand? ’Tis to support 
the tedious lecture of my chat, and yet to divine it, for I will not have 
the trouble to explain to you my thoughts, it is well enough to write them, 
and with the French author, I shall say to you, ‘ Devines si tu peux.’ 
Then reflect on this and tell me your last word. Adieu, and take patience, 
we shall not be long without coming back. 


On their return to Paris the intimacy between the young 
people, established in the pleasant freedom of Luciennes, ripened 
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very quickly into a profound affection. Though they met as often 
as they could, Soulanges seems seldom to have passed twenty- 
four hours without sending her ‘ master’ some little word of 
affection, some expression of her happiness in this ‘ new-found 
friendship’ which has come to save her from the desolation of 
her father’s death. That Mme. de Laclos looked with some- 
thing more than tolerance on their relations was primarily due 
to the fact that she herself had taken a great fancy to the young 
Englishman, who was just the same age as her elder son, Etienne, 
a captain of cavalry. To the end of her life she gave him an affec- 
tion which was almost maternal, speaking of him, indeed, as her 
fils adopté, and considering no family festivity complete without 
his presence at her round table. Soulanges, moreover, had not 
been brought up in the conventional manner usual to a French 
girl’s education, and at the time France was at war, and war is 
apt to produce an abnormal state of society. That she was at 
war with England and that Blount was an Englishman was not 
the hindrance which might have been expected to such an in- 
timacy, for, though their elder son was serving in Bonaparte’s 
army and the younger being educated at a Military Lycée, the 
de Laclos family by birth and tradition belonged to the ancienne 
noblesse. In one of her later letters, Soulanges, at her lover’s 
request, reviews the early history of her attachment to him. 
She tells him how she had loved him at their first meeting at 
the Chateau, how she trembled and yet was always happy when 
with him, how she had borrowed Gay’s Fables that he might be 
obliged to come and fetch them on their return to Paris, and 
then she had borrowed Cecilia that he might come again, and 
how she had watched for him from behind the window curtains 
on her mother’s Thursdays and fled at his approach in order that 
she might make a formal entry into the salon. She goes on to 
relate to him how in 

The next summer, when you begged me to come to the early walk, I 
do not know how I could have consented to it, for I was fearful of you; 
I had almost the belief that every Englishman was a Lovelace, and with 
this idea I consented! To tell true, I was moved by curiosity to know 
what a young gentleman who appeared so good could say to a young Lady, 
rappelez-vous, qu’d cette époque, j avais & peine 18 ans, et pas 14 en effet 
pour des choses de cette nature. I suppose that the sentiment I had for 
you without knowing it made me act so. At last I saw you, my heart 
beat, I almost lost my head. I had only one wish: it was to be a hundred 
leagues far from you, but you began to speak and I was re-assured. ... 
I will add that .in spite of all that I was persuaded of the truth of 
your sentiments—what could you think then of my inconsequence? All 
that you will, for I knew nothing myself of it. I had this sweet persuasion 
only when you came again later. But, strange creatures we are; ought I 
to confess it? My first feeling on seeing you was not for love but for 
vanity—I was pleased to see that a young gentleman, with all the gifts 
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with which Nature has adorned you, gave to me the preference before so 
many ladies who wished for his attention. I felt also a surprising altera- 
tion in my sentiments since the moment I was certain of your affection 
for me; it was no more this fear and tremble which agitated me before, 
but, on the contrary, a sweet tranquillity. I was happy to have a friend. 
I enjoyed this happiness without trouble. I thought even it was as far 
from love as we are from the moon; it was my answer when my mother 
questioned me. I thought such a sentiment as love could only be inspired 
in me by one of whom the soul was ardente et de ces tétes chaudes. I 
did not know then that a wise mind and tender heart and amiable charac- 
ter were the only necessary qualities. You have well undeceived me. 


Then she tells him how his first kiss—‘ do not look at me, 
don’t read me even, the blush covers my face in writing you 
this ’—given in her mother’s presence on the occasion of some 
festivity, changed the whole situation and made her know her- 
self. Of this she cannot quite speak. ‘J’y suis trop bien encore, 
pour pouvoir m’y reconnaitre,’ and she concludes with pathetic 
humility, ‘ You have had d surmonter Tant de Défauts, et de 
Nature et de caractére en mot, whilst that the charms of your 
person have carried me away so soon and without my consent! ’ 

In short it was the old story, without, however, the happy, 
commonplace ending. In the self-criticism born of first love 
she is anxious lest her intelligence may not be worthy of her 
friend. She has been reading the Letters of Mme. de Sévigné, 
and laments, quite needlessly, her own lack of power to express 
her affection. ‘It is to give a great wit to the dumb,’ she 
exclaims in her uncertain English, ‘but I thank you for your 
good suggestion that I should write to you. The pleasure of 
occupying myself with you in spite of your absence is the one 
thing which could overcome my laziness.’ 

Blount himself was exceedingly busy, not only with his 
work at the hospital and the school of medicine, but also in 
pursuing the many friendships and acquaintances he had made in 
different grades of society, and incidentally in perfecting himself 
in the French tongue. His method of acquiring the accent was 
as original as it was industrious, but this was probably before 
his introduction to Soulanges. He tells us that whenever a good 
tragedy was to be performed he would seat himself with the 
book of words in the second gallery and (except, he admits, 
when the scene was very interesting) he would repeat the dia- 
logue quietly to himself, line for line and word for word, after 
the actors, pronouncing every syllable and noting those points 
in which he was deficient. On his return home he would ‘ spout 
out’ his lesson, and would continue to do so for a week or 
more, sometimes even while he walked the street (Englishmen 
have always been held to be mad), until he considered himself 
to be proficient, when he would return to the theatre for further 
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self-instruction. The actor Talma, with whom he had made 
friends, and to whom he was ultimately to be laid under the 
heaviest obligation, gave him the entrée to the Théatre Francais, 
where he was free to go on the stage or any part of the house 
that he chose, and was a frequent visitor in Talma’s own dressing 
room. When Napoleon visited the theatre, however, the Détenu 
was careful to be absent, otherwise there was always a chance 
that his liberty might be unpleasantly curtailed. So good did 
his French become as a result of these efforts and privileges that 
among strangers he invariably passed as a Frenchman, and. for 
all ordinary purposes called himself Leblond. The pupils at the 
hospital decided from his accent that he came from Picardy, 
and he did not undeceive them. On one occasion his proficiency 
proved rather an embarrassment than a convenience. Dining 
one night at Mme. Pourrat’s to meet Humboldt, Biot and others, 
he received a quiet warning from his hostess to the effect that 
his neighbour at the table was one Boulanger, Auditeur au Conseil 
d’Etat, in other words a member of the secret police, whose 
business it was occasionally to report conversations in polite 
circles. Far from regarding him with suspicion, however, 
Boulanger was so pleased with the intelligent young Frenchman, 
whom he imagined him to be, that he tried hard to persuade him 
to get himself nominated by some of his powerful friends as a fellow 
Auditeur, assuring him that it would lead in time to an important 
official position. Blount was hard put to it to find some good 
reason for his lamentable lack of ambition ! 

It was at the hétel in the Rue de la Ferme des Mathurins 
that, outside her own home, the Détenu was able to meet Mlle. 
de Laclos with the greatest freedom. Three times a week 
Mme. Pourrat was at home to dinner to such of her friends 
who had a standing invitation, and the young people constantly 
availed themselves of this privilege. These little gatherings were 
entirely informal; the guests could retire as early as they liked 
after drinking coffee and liqueurs in the drawing room and with- 
out any leavetaking. Mme. Pourrat herself would sometimes 
desert the company very soon after dinner. ‘Eh bien, mes 
amis,’ she would say, ‘I am going to the theatre with Mme. B., 
but perhaps I shall have the pleasure of finding you here on 
my return’; and off she would go, leaving her friends to amuse 
themselves as they would, with music, whist, or conversation. 

It was always an interesting group of people that she col- 
lected under her hospitable roof. In addition to her artistic and 
scientific friends, there would be members of the old aristocracy, 
such as the de Laclos, and a fair sprinkling of English Détenus, 
to whom, if they had any power to interest or amuse her, this 
autocratic old lady was always infinitely kind and generous. In 
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such gatherings the Government also chose to be represented, 
and in all large households it was customary for one of the 
servants to be a political spy. At the Hétel Pourrat, Gaspard, 
the maitre d’hétel, filled this undesirable position, and the hostess 
would often throw up her hands with a warning ‘chut, chut,’ 
when the conversation, especially among the English, showed 
a dangerous tendency. In such a circle Mile. de Laclos had 
been reared, but the conventional society of the period had little 
attraction for her, especially as she was at this time very much 
absorbed in her love for the Détenu. On one occasion, after 
an evening at Mme. Pourrat’s, she writes : 


Why, my friend, have you always that kind of fear, when you see me 
abandon myself to the pleasures of the mind, that it is there that I find 
my happiness, that I prefer good and witty conversation to every other 
attraction that the world offers? Are you not really of the same opinion, 
and like this better than a ball or more ceremonious and consequently 
tedious gatherings? And, if I dare say so, is it not this little charm of 
conversation, this love of esprit and other such lighter qualities, which 
have attached you to me, and which have made you give me the preference 
over other ladies who have so many greater advantages than your 
Soulanges ? 


The Détenu was, as we have said, a very popular and 
sociable young man, and, much as he loved his Soulanges, his 
mind and energies were too alert for him not to wish to see 
as much as he could of a world in which he was being forcibly 
detained. He had another and less selfish reason for viewing 
with some concern her disinclination to amuse herself. What- 
ever he thought about the future, Blount knew that there must 
at all events be a temporary parting, and it troubled him that 
the girl should have so few distractions to help her. He 
apparently wrote and gently remonstrated with her to this effect, 
with the result that, woman-like, she jumped instantly to the 
conclusion that he was tired of her. Perhaps she made him a little 
scene, for she writes : 


I was in the wrong yesterday. I come to beg your pardon, my friend. 
If I did not fear to pass in your eyes for a sensitive and suspicious person 
I should scarce dare to confess to you the reason of the change in my 
manner. . . . I have above all the great fault to be exclusive in my friend- 
ship, and I own it. I could not see without sadness that already you 
feel the want of distraction. . . . Be sincere with your friend and tell 
her with frankness that you could not go on with the monotony of our 
life. I shall find that quite natural. Men are not as we are, casaniéres. 
You want a great movement, a kind of whirlwind of pleasure. ’Tis in 
your nature: follow it, my friend, see the world, and when you shall be 
tired of it return to me. 


The young man had evidently no great difficulty in persuad- 
ing Soulanges that she was more to him than all the world, 
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and a day or two later she writes him a touching little note 
with regard to an eminently satisfactory visit he had paid her. 
Being essentially feminine, while to some extent obeying his 
wishes and going more into society, the young lady succeeded 
in having the last word in this little controversy. She describes 


a party she had been induced to attend, where three beautiful © 


femmes du monde had spent much time ‘ to minauder before the 
mirror,’ and in entertaining one another with futile and insin- 
cere compliments. Later, when the gentlemen had joined them, 
Mademoiselle remarks that, though she was no prude, the con- 
versation was of a nature which obliged her to remain silent, 
and to fix her thoughts on her lover to prevent her from being 
corrupted. ‘I had my little revenge, however,’ she adds, ‘ for 
presently, when one of the ladies asked me if I had no book 
to read, I replied naively ‘‘ Your conversation, madame, is of 
far greater interest than anything which I could read!’’’ Let 
us hope John Blount felt properly humbled, or did he guess 
that youth had deliberately set out to be censorious? 

Meantime the young people continued to live and love upon 
what they must have felt to be the brink of a precipice. The 
Détenu’s letters having all been discreetly destroyed by Mme. 
de Laclos, it is difficult to know exactly what was in his mind 
with regard to the future. There is no reason to suppose that 
he was less in love with Soulanges than she with him, but love 
for a man is not the whole business of life, and one side of 
him must have longed ardently for the day when he should 
be free and able to return to England. Probably at this juncture 
he hoped that if he obtained his release earlier, he might, when 
peace was declared, return to Paris and fetch Soulanges. And 
yet, knowing the French as intimately as he did, he could hardly 
have supposed that he would have been able to separate her 
from her mother and brothers. Somewhere in his reminiscences 
he admits the acknowledged fact that in France the mother is 
the supreme head of her family. The house is hers, the carriage 
is hers, and her children are hers to dispose of. And Mme. de 
Laclos was no exception to the rule. She was a true domestic 
autocrat, prepared to dispose of her children’s lives according 
to her own judgment and convenience. Genuinely attached as 
she was throughout to her fils adopté, she would no more have 
consented to let him take her only daughter, her inseparable 
companion, to an alien country than she would have contem- 
plated herself accompanying her thither. If anybody was to 
dépayser himself, it must be the Détenu, and there is no doubt 
that she clung to the hope that, enamoured as he was of Paris 
as well as of her daughter, he would, at the conclusion of the 
war, be contented when married to remain among them. 
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Madame had yet to learn that she was dealing with an 
Englishman. 

The winter of 18U8 passed happily enough, except for the 
constant nocturnal arrests of English prisoners returning late 
through the streets of Paris, which caused Blount’s friends con- 
siderable anxiety. He himself had apparently laughed at the 
thought of danger, but a few months later, when they were 
again at Luciennes, he had occasion to regard it more seriously. 
Returning on foot from a dinner at St. Germains, a distance 
of some three miles across country, on a black night, he found 
himself pursued by the patrol. The position was an awkward 
one. He, an Englishman, a Détenu, had no business to be out 
of Paris at all, and here he was running across country at night 
without a passport. Visions of Verdun and Bitsche flashed 
through his mind, no less than thoughts of his Soulanges, 
anxiously awaiting him at Luciennes. Politeness was obviously 
the better part of valour, so he stopped and parleyed, and his 
admirable command of the French tongue again stood him in 
good stead. After a short and heated investigation, the patrol 
withdrew, convinced that he was really the young Frenchman 
he represented himself to be, who was a guest of Mme. Pourrat, 
and had unfortunately, by an act of admittedly unpardonable 
carelessness, left his carte de stireté in Paris! 

After this adventure, it was judged wiser that he should return 
within his legal boundaries, and Soulanges writes disconsolately 
to tell him how much she misses him in this happy retreat where 
they had first met. ‘ You gentlemen, we do not trouble your rest 
in this fashion ; it is for you to be our torment, near or afar off. 
To love, but to suffer, there is our lot. To love, but to enjoy, 
there is yours: tis justly the share of Harlequin.’ But at the 
end of her letter she plucks up a spirit. The Détenu has 
apparently asked her why she originally loved him, and she 
replies that it should be sufficient for him to be certain of her 
affection without requiring its analysis. ‘ Adieu, dear friend; | 
laugh at your anger, and that is, I assure you, a great pleasure 
for a slave.’ At the same time she asks him to send her some 
nourriture d’esprit for Maman, and suggests the Letters of Pliny 
or Gulliver, or the French translation of Fox. She reproaches 
him that, for herself, her absorption in him has deprived her of 
all love of reading, and even of her hatred of the English as a 
nation! ‘There is a weather which despairs me,’ she complains. 
‘Good God! have we not enough of mankind to trouble us with- 
out the rain taking that part to itself also?’ 

Maman has apparently a belated prick of conscience at this 
time for allowing an affectionate intimacy between two young 
people whose future was far from being assured. She begs her 
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daughter to observe rather more caution and reserve in their 
correspondence, and occasionally desires her to translate their 
letters for her benefit. It was a very passing mood, for Madame 
was much too fond of the young Englishman to give him his 
congé, but it served to upset Soulanges. 

I wish well that you look upon me as a sister [she writes], but I like 
not that you give me this name; it seems to me that it puts an invincible 


barrier between us. You may tell me that it is childishness and super- 
stition, but it is my thought, and I am terrified of it. 


At the same time, forgetting the prescribed ‘ caution,’ she 
permits herself to criticise his English reserve, as every woman 
of the Latin race who has loved an Englishman must have done 
from time immemorial, and she begs him, whose nature is so 
sweet and lovable, to try and give it a little more expression. It 
is at this time that she begins to be oppressed by dark thoughts 
of the future, which she bravely combats. 


Should I wish for Peace? Yes, but with it you part from France, 
and farewell to my own happiness. Oh, what a strange thing to my heart, 
which wishes you happiness and yet cannot bear the means to it. Let 
us love more than we have ever done that our affection may be more 
tender and as pure as brotherly love. I am so happy as I am that I 
could hardly wish for better—but my torment, my anxiety, is this sad 
idea, that everything has an end... at least, my friend, that it come 
not by our fault, and still less by the cessation of our affection. 


The shadow of parting fell seriously upon poor Soulanges in 
the early spring of 1810. Napoleon was to be married to Marie 
Louise on the 1st of April, and the English prisoners entertained 
great hopes of their release as an act of grace. It was even 
reported that the preliminary arrangements had actually been 
agreed upon between the two Governments. Blount was fortu- 
nate in obtaining a ticket of admission to the gallery connecting 
the Louvre with the Tuileries to see the Imperial procession pass 
on its way to the religious ceremony. It was in this gallery, he 
remarks, that were hung ‘all the magnificent pictures stolen by 
the French from the various countries they overran.” He com- 
ments that Marie Louise was supported by her sister-in-law, 
the Queen of Naples, and that he did not admire her 
features or expression, ‘she looked as if she took no interest in 
what was going forward. Cold, distant, one could almost see 
that she was making a sacrifice of herself to save her father from 
destruction.’ The Emperor appears to have been annoyed and 
agitated at the scant amount of applause vouchsafed to him. 

The days and nights passed in fétes given in honour of the 
Imperial couple, at many of which the English prisoner had the 
good fortune to be present. At that given by the Imperial 
Guards, he narrowly escaped imprisonment for helping himself 
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to a strawberry from what proved to be the Imperial supper 
table! A few nights later, however, he had an escape of a much 
more vital nature. A ball to be given for the Sovereigns by the 
Austrian Ambassador was to be the most brilliant function of the 
season. A senator, who was a friend of the Détenu’s, had 
promised him a ticket, so having set himself up with a Court suit, 
borrowed a sword from Major Christie and some beautiful Valen- 
ciennes lace from an English lady, he dressed himself and 
waited. But the ticket never came. Whether the senator 
forgot, or at the last his nerve failed him at the thought of in- 
troducing an alien prisoner into what was in reality a private 
entertainment for royalty, he never chose to explain, and indeed, 
whether the oversight was intentional or otherwise, Blount had 
every reason to be grateful for it. For it was at this ball that 
the terrible fire occurred in which so many people, including the 
Austrian Ambassadress herself, lost their lives, and which was 
remembered for years afterwards with a shudder in Austrian 
society. 

But apart from this providential escape of her lover’s, they 
were anxious days for Mlle. de Laclos. Among her letters is 
a note dated the 18th of April of this year. 


On the same day that he gave me a box upon the glass lid of which 
he had had engraved words of affection only visible to me, he has broken 
the glass, and the dear inscription is crossed by the cracks. In what 
fashion must I take this presage? This accident has happened by our 
own carelessness. Our future happiness, will it also be destroyed by our 
own fault? My heart is full of sadness and it is in vain that my reason 
rejects the terror. But God bless my friend—his happiness is what I ask 
for, nothing for me. 


In the watches of the night, when sleep deserts her, she dis- 
tracts her thoughts by writing little verses, expressing her love, 
her despair and the courage with which, with the help of her 
reason, she was already beginning to face the future. 

But there was to be a reprieve. The negotiations for the 
exchange of prisoners were for some reason broken off. The 
hopes of the Détenus died down again, but one at least of them 
had his compensations. In the following summer, Mme. de 
Laclos and her daughter were at St. Cloud, where John Blount 
spent some happy days with them. Here the two young people 
sought to banish all anxiety, read their favourite books together, 
strolled in the park and the private gardens, under the very 
nominal supervision of Maman, and talked about themselves as 
lovers will. 

After this there is a break of some months in the letters, 
some of which have apparently been lost, and we do not know 
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whether Soulanges was aware of the petition for his release pre- 
pared by the Détenu on the occasion of the birth of the King of 
Rome. It is improbable that his thoughts were ever far from the 
hope of freedom and the honourable career which he had every 
prospect of making for himself in his own country when he should 
be restored to it. It is possible, however, that he would spare 
Soulanges any unnecessary suffering until his departure became 
a certainty. 

Dubois, who was still very much the Détenu’s friend and 
patron, regarding him indeed as his own son, and who had on one 
occasion during a fit of ill-temper on the part of Savary, the then 
Governor of Paris, rescued him from being sent again to Verdun, 
was to attend the Empress on this great occasion. Dubois had 
no particular admiration for Napoleon and was not at all en- 
thusiastic when Blount told him of the rumoured appointment. 
Si on a besoin de moi, on viendra me chercher, je ne me dérangerai 
pas pour cela. 

But when the time came, it proving an unusual and difficult 
case, he had no difficulty in forgetting, as Napoleon entreated 
him to do, that his patient was an Empress, and in taking the 
same interest in her that he would have done had she been a 
Bourgeoise de la Rue St. Denis. Meantime the young English- 
man had carefully prepared his petition to be presented in the 
event of the child being a boy, and at 8 o’clock on the morning 
of the 20th of March 1811 he was out in the streets with all the 
populace to count the coups de canon, which were to be one 
hundred for a boy and only twenty-one for a girl. We can imagine 
the anxious moments in which poor Soulanges disappeared from 
his mind until the twenty-second gun was fired, and then the roar 
of enthusiasm, in which he would most heartily have joined, when 
it became certain there was an heir. 

He hastened back to date his petition, and at 11 a.m. took it 
to the War Office, to the bureau of Mr. Owen, ‘a gentleman of 
Welsh extraction, of whose urbanity and kindness we Détenus 
could only speak in the highest terms.’ But Mr. Owen, though 
all kindness, could give him no encouragement. He would do 
what he could, he would lay it before the Minister, but it would 
certainly have no success with the Emperor. ‘And why not?’ 
inquired the disappointed Détenu. ‘To tell you the truth, my 
dear sir, we are out of humour! We are very angry! We are 
in a desperate passion!!’ Blount expressed his astonishment, 
but as Mr. Owen vouchsafed no further explanation he was 
obliged to retire in discomfiture, and it was not until a few days 
later that he learnt the reason of Napoleon’s fury. Just before 
the birth of his son the Emperor had heard of Masséna’s disastrous 
retreat and of his being driven out of Portugal by the Duke of 
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Wellington, and even the arrival of an heir could not atone for 
this humiliation to his army. 

And now the letters of Soulanges begin again, written hence- 
forward in her own language, as if the additional strain of express- 
ing herself in English were beyond her strength. She and 
Maman have other worries. They have money invested in mines 
which, owing to the war, are not for the time being very flourish- 
ing. Then a proposal of marriage has been made for Soulanges, 
which has caused a certain agitation in their circle. There seems, 
however, to have been little difficulty about the decision. The 
parti was not good enough: Mlle. de Laclos could only marry 
a diplomat or an officer, to neither of which honourable profes- 
sions he appears to have belonged, and Madame, devoted as she 
was to her fils adopté, was extremely hard to please. There were 
naturally not lacking kind friends to remind her that the English- 
man’s attachment to her daughter would certainly interfere with 
the eligible establishment of the latter. But Madame found it 
convenient to ignore them, and encouraged herself to think that 
in time Blount himself would be induced to provide the desired 
establishment for Soulanges in Paris. 

Meantime, in the corrupt condition of society at this period, 
Mlle. de Laclos’ relations with the popular young Englishman 
could not expect to escape malicious comment, the pin-pricks of 
which occasionally penetrated the chinks of the elder lady’s 
armour of haughty and conscious virtue. Soulanges, absorbed 
in her love, as a rule gave little heed to them. She writes, how- 
ever, one day to her lover that a letter of his had been accidentally 
given to Mile. B., who had opened it, and then, seeing it was not 
addressed to her, had forwarded it to Maman. The latter was 
much upset by the contretemps, but Mlle. professes herself not 
to mind at all. The letter, she said, had breathed such true 
love and was itself such a witness to the purity of his affection 
that she could not worry. She affirms that their attachment is 
no secret, though the actual situation between them may be, and 
that in any case there is no danger of its being misunderstood by 
Mlle. B., who, having sacrificed her own life ‘to a pure and self- 
less devotion, would know that the most tender passion was also 
the most virtuous.’ 

In spite of her brave words, the young lady’s nerves had 
evidently been set on edge by the gossip of society. Le Monde 
makes her wish, like many another young person when she finds 
herself up against the conventions, that she had been born in a 
savage country, or at least that she were a man. She complains, 
albeit apologetically, that as a young French girl she has no scope 
for the unsuitable independence of her mind and character. 

In truth, poor Soulanges, though she tried to keep up an 
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appearance of confidence, was secretly beginning to fight her own 
battle, a battle between love and what she conceived to be her 
duty ; one in which she knew she would win, though at the cost 
almost, young as she still was—barely twenty-three—of her very 
existence. There is the first hint of it in a note written to Blount 
in the winter of 1811. It is not clear what has passed between 
them, but she tells him that he has guessed her thought aright, 
that her happiness would be to be united to him for ever. But 
she does not belong to herself : she could never accept a happiness 
which would destroy that of her family. 


If I were dévote [she exclaims] I would pray God every day to send 
me no parti whose situation and fortune would oblige me to accept him; 
but in default of prayers I must trust to my lack of beauty and to my 
wits to keep him off! And then I hope for the Peace and for circum- 
stances which may be in favour of two people who are surely in too close 
sympathy not to be united. 


In his reminiscences Blount devotes two or three pages to his 
astonishment at the absence of ‘religious feeling’ which he 
observes in all classes of Parisians and which he ascribes to the 
immediate influence of the Revolution. In .all the nine years 
that he lived in Paris he mentions that he never heard of any- 
one of any age going to church! His Soulanges was apparently 
no exception, and, forgetting that she was professedly a Catholic, 
he complains that she knew her classics better than her Bible. 
In her case we cannot but think that her lover made the not 
uncommon British error of confounding religious feeling with 
religious observance. Surely the high standard of honour and 
duty which Mlle. de Laclos set herself and found the courage 
to follow can only have had its foundations in a very deep sense 
of religion. 

It was in the spring of 1812 that the blow at last fell. The 
Détenu obtained his freedom in a wholly unexpected manner. 
As has been said, the actor Talma was one of the Englishman’s 
kindest friends in Paris. His nephew, a midshipman, was a 
prisoner of the English at Kelso, and John Kemble, wishing to 
do his celebrated brother actor a kindness, managed to procure 
the young man’s release, and supplied him with funds to return 
to France. Talma had at this time no personal relaticns with 
Kemble, but he was so much touched by the tribute of a fellow 
artist that he decided that the most appropriate return he could 
make to it was to obtain the release of an English Détenu. His 
choice fell on young Blount, and he determined to petition the 
Emperor in person. When Napoleon was a young and struggling 
lieutenant the actor had shown him much kindness and generosity, 
which, to his credit it must be admitted, the Emperor ‘never 
forgot. As a result Talma was allowed many privileges, and one 
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was his attendance when he chose during the Imperial breakfast 
hour. For two successive mornings he tried to bring the 
Emperor’s conversation to bear upon the question of prisoners, 
but Napoleon’s mind was a perverse one, and he chose to find 
any other subject under heaven more attractive.’ At last in 
despair Talma sent in his petition through the usual channel—- 
the War Minister—when it was instantly and unhesitatingly 
granted ! 

We may feel sure that it was with very mixed feelings that 
the Détenu found himself thus suddenly and almost without 
warning a free man. Soulanges was undoubtedly his chief pre- 
occupation. If she wrote to him on first hearing the news, the 
letters have been destroyed, perhaps because the young man felt 
he could never bear to read them again ; but probably they were 
so constantly together that there would be little correspondence. 
Years afterwards, it is true, he writes some explanation of 
what happened at this trying time. It was inevitable that he 
should have tried to persuade Soulanges to marry him at once and 
to return to England with him, although after his long exile he 
still had his way to make. Madame on her side certainly did 
her best to persuade him to remain in France as the husband of 
her daughter, but since this would have meant the sacrifice of his 
liberty, and his being dependent financially upon his mother-in- 
law, it was not to be thought of. Probably two of them at all 
events buoyed themselves up with the hope of a happy settlement 
at the conclusion of the war; but when that time came the 
relations of the two countries after the Battle of Waterloo, France 
humiliated and England the conqueror, would have made such a 
union too difficult to the patriotic feelings of mother and daughter, 
who had made their own sacrifice for their country. 

Long before that, however, Mlle. de Laclos, with rare courage 
and honesty, had faced the situation and had herself set the limits 
to her most pitiful romance. It must have been the last straw 
which came near to breaking the poor girl’s fortitude when 
Maman, in a sudden fit of remorseful heroism which probably did 
not expect to be taken too literally, begged her to marry the 
Détenu and return to England with him, where she would find a 
suitable position and fortune ultimately awaiting her. Soulanges 
obviously took the suggestion for what it was worth. 

On the 19th of May 1812, a few days before the Détenu was 
to leave France, she wrote him a long letter of farewell—farewell 
at least to their relations as lovers. Overstrained with the silent 
battle she had been waging for some months with herself, 
Soulanges had given way to a fierce mood, which the simple male 
mind of the Détenu, who was far himself from accepting any final 
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decision, failed to understand. The letter would lose so much by 
translation that I give most of it in the original : 


Je vous aime, et je suis persuadée que je ne serai jamais & vous, voila 
la réponse & tous vos pourquois. Cherchez en la cause dans ce sentiment 
intime de réserve, de pudeur, de je ne sais quoi, qui se trouve je pense 
dans le cour de toute femme honnéte, qui tout au moins régit le mien, 
sans que ma volonté ou ma raison, y participe. . . . Je ne me cache point 
que peut-étre mes maniéres ont changé trop soudainement, qu’elles semblent 
appartenir plutét & V’indifférence qu’a& l’amitié. Il est si difficile de 
rentrer dans les justes bornes, on éteint plutét un incendie, qu’on n’en 
peut régler les affreux ravages. Ayez donc de l’Indulgence pour toutes mes 
irregularités, mes inconvenances. J’ai tant d’ennemis & combattre, ne me 
serait il pas permis de paraitre méme fatiguée de cette lutte & passions— 
mes plus grands efforts sont de ne paraitre n’en point faire. Si vous 
exigez de moi, mon ami, plus d’amour, si vous voulez plus de douceur, 
dégalité de caractére au milieu de tous ces combats, je ne puis vous 
satisfaire, non, je ne le puis. 


Indeed, she was at the end of her strength, but she did not 
lose confidence in her lover. ‘ Surely,’ she cries, ‘ you will under- 
stand, you will pity and forgive me.’ 


Je veux vous donner ce premier gage d’Amitié, oui, ce sera le premier 
d’un sentiment qui m’est encore nouveau envers vous, je les avais mal a 
propos confondus, 


She goes on to tell him that she has obtained permission from 
Maman to give him her portrait (a miniature), and she has already 
given two sittings to the artist. But she begs him to give her 
his word of honour that when he marries he will burn the portrait 
of his ‘friend,’ so that it should never be profaned by giving rise 
to unworthy suspicions. She, on her side, promises him that if 
she ever makes up her mind to change her state she will give his 
portrait to Maman, who will cherish it as that of a very dear 
friend. 

A pencil note is appended to this letter by Blount to say that 
on the occasion of his marriage he returned the miniature to 
Madame de Laclos. This event did not occur until Soulanges 
was herself beyond the reach of human love and suffering, and it 
was, we may well imagine, only for the-sake of the solemn word 
that he had given her that he brought himself to part with it at 
all. 

But Mile. de Laclos was not one of those who maim them- 
selves and yet stay without the Kingdom of Heaven. Her sacri- 
fice was complete, and the wound probably never healed ; but her 
courage and her reason helped her in time to readjust her relations 
with one to whom she became henceforward a wise and tender 
friend, and to preserve them to the end from any taint of bitter- 
ness. 
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The letters written to the Détenu after he left France, and 
which may be dealt with in a future article, if less of a human 
document are of far greater historical interest, telling him as 
they do of all that happened in Paris in the troublous years of 
Napoleon’s downfall and after. On her daughter’s marriage in 
1814, Madame de Laclos in her turn became the faithful corre- 
spondent of her cher fils adopté until her death, which occurred 


many years later. 
Rose M. BRADLEY. 





ONE OF WAR’S WARNINGS: 
‘TAKE CARE OF THE CHILD’ 


Ir is accepted on all sides as the teaching of history that the 
continuous drain on the manhood of a nation made in a long and 
costly war produces physical exhaustion or deterioration on a 
national scale. It is not necessary here so discuss the actual 
numbers of the French who were killed and disabled in the 
Napoleonic wars from 1793 till 1815; for it is always accepted 
now as proved that France was almost bled to death, and that 
her population shows the effects still. It is easy to realise that 
the present War will have an adverse effect upon both the number 
and the quality of our population, unless some method can be 
adopted to lessen the influence of the loss of large numbers of 
those who are physically the finest examples of the manhood of 
our country. It will only be by the most assiduous attention to 
the care of child-life in the next few years that the ravages of the 
War in that direction can be in any degree repaired. 

Professor Pinard, of Paris, an authority on the subject, has 
recently made a communication to the French Academy of 
Medicine, indicating the importance of the matter. He states 
that the health of ‘war children and their mothers’ has 
not been affected by the War. The death-rate of infants has 
fallen ; and the Professor’s testimony is that ‘ never has so fine a 
set of babies been seen in Paris as has been born since the War 
began.’ But the credit of this is largely given to an Association 
which has been started by Madame Poincaré since the beginning 
of the War, for the purpose of looking after mothers and their 
infants. I have not been able to obtain particulars of the Associa- 
tion; but I gather that it is of the nature of an extension and 
co-ordination of methods and movements already in operation, 
which this paper will describe. 

We all hope that we are not at the beginning of a period of 
warfare like that which ushered in the last century, and that a 
complete decision, with a final victory for civilisation and peace, 
is distant only a few months at most. But the numbers engaged, 
and the extent to which Science has been made the servant of 
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destruction, make it fully comparable with the long period which 
ended in 1815. 

The latest announcement of the total number of our casualties, 
as made in Parliament on Wednesday, the 9th of June, for the 
whole period up to the 31st of May, gives a total of 50,342 killed, 
153,980 wounded, and 53,747 missing. On a former occasion an 
official statement was made in Parliament that 60 per cent. of 
the wounded were fit for service, which implies that about 40 per 
cent. will be permanently disabled. This gives a total number 
of permanently disabled amounting to more than 61,000. Adding 
this number to the number of killed, we have a total of killed 
and crippled, up to the present moment, well exceeding 110,000, 
without assuming that even one of the 53,000 missing is disabled 
or killed. The naval casualties have still to be considered, and 
doubtless more than counterbalance the inclusion of Colonials and 
Indians in considering the effect on the population of these 
islands. 

Every thinking person knows that our great effort has still 
to be made. When the great armies which we have had in 
training come into action the fighting will be terrible; and, just 
as the armies which we shall have in the field will be immensely 
larger than we have ever had before, so the loss of men will be 
correspondingly greater. Then it must be recognised that disease 
will add greatly to the roll of death and disablement before the 
War is over. A third circumstance is that, of those whose wounds 
do not disable them and who recover from disease, a proportion 
will break down after returning to civil life. A fourth considera- 
tion, less important from the national standpoint, but worthy of 
passing notice, is that the Germans who formed an important 
industrial element in our population before the War will be 
greatly diminished in number. Without attempting to forecast 
the ultimate loss of men to our country it is clear that, under 
the most favourable circumstances which we can expect, a most 
serious check will have been given to the population of the United 
Kingdom. 

The welfare of children has for a long period been a subject 
of legislation, and there is a considerable series of Acts of Parlia- 
ment bearing on the subject. The systems of compulsory educa- 
tion inaugurated in England and Wales in 1870 and in Scotland 
in 1873 have not only been excellent from the point of view of mere 
mental instruction, but they have also been the means of bringing 
children under very close observation, and of giving local and 
national governing bodies opportunities of observing and influen- 
cing the general treatment of children, outside of school hours. In 
the educational system the provision of meals to school children, 
based as it is on the French Cantine Scolaire, is a great influence 
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for good. The medical inspection of school children is also a 
great thing, with its registration of height, weight, condition of 
eyesight, and other particulars, at regular intervals. In fact, 
legislation exercises a close and watchful care over the child 
between the ages of five and fourteen years. The Board of 
Education, often maligned, has had a powerful influence for 
good; and apart from the Education Acts there are other Acts 
which have a great regard for the welfare of the child during the 
same period. 

Three of the most important of these Acts are the Employ- 
ment of Children Act of the year 1903, which came into force on 
the 1st of January 1904; the Prevention of Cruelty to Children 
Act, which came into force on the 1st of October 1904, the year 
in which it was passed; and the Children Act of 1908, which 
came into force on the 1st of January 1909. Part II. of the third 
of these Acts repeals a number of the provisions of the second, 
and very largely supersedes it. 

A very short and general description of the provisions of the 
Acts will show the extent to which childhood is guarded. By the 
Employment of Children Act local authorities have almost ab- 
solute power to determine the extent to which children may be 
employed in any occupation. They may entirely prohibit the 
employment of children in any specified occupation, or they may 
permit it under limitations, which apply to the number of hours 
of employment in any one day, and to the total number of hours 
in a week. They also possess the power to fix an age under 
which a child may not be employed. The local authority con- 
trols street trading by persons under the age of sixteen years; 
and ‘ street trading’ means such callings as those of the newsboy, 
the flower-girl, the shoe-black, and the wandering musician. 
Children under the age of eleven years and school ‘half-timers’ 
are forbidden to be employed in this way; while no child may 
be employed in any occupation between nine o’clock at night and 
six in the morning, except under a by-law of the local authority. 
A section of the Act specially relates to the employment of 
children in theatres, which at the time of the passing of the Act 
was a matter of considerable controversy. 

The Children Act is specially important because it may be 
said to be in one direction the crowning of a series of movements, 
and in another direction the completion of a previous effort. 
These directions are covered by Parts I. and II. of the Act. 
Part I. was substituted for the Infant Life Protection Act of 
1897, which had repealed the provisions of the Infant Life Pro- 
tection Act of 1872. It takes a fairly long memory now to go 
back to the exposures of the evils of ‘baby-farming,’ against 
which the Act of 1872 was directed; but the records are to be 
found in the files of many newspapers, and they are impressive 
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reading for those who now take the trouble to go back to them. 
The yearly loss of possible citizens in those almost recent days 
was large, and the difference between those days and the present 
is a measure of how far we can be ‘improved by Act of Parlia- 
ment.’ Part II. of the Children Act was to a large extent sub- 
stituted for the Prevention of Cruelty to Children Act of the year 
1904, many of the provisions of that Act being repealed. 

Part I. deals with the conditions under which persons may 
receive infants for reward, and with the notice which such persons 
must give to the Parish Council of any change of residence on 
their part, and of the death or removal of any infant of whom 
they have had charge. In this way it is possible to trace the 
history of any infant thus put out to nurse. ‘Infant Protection 
Visitors,’ appointed by the parish, supervise the rearing of these 
children and give advice where it is required. Parish Councils 
have the power to fix the number of children under seven years 
of age who may be kept in any dwelling under the Act; and they 
may prohibit certain persons from receiving such infants. Strong 
provision is made for the removal of a child from a house where 
it is not properly looked after ; while the insurance of the lives of 
these children is forbidden. But exceptions from a number of 
these provisions are made in cases where children are kept by 
relatives, or by hospitals and such organisations. 

Part IJ. contains the important clauses which deal with 
offences against children. It provides that any person over the 
age of sixteen years, having the custody, charge, or care of any 
child or young person, who wilfully assaults, ill-treats, neglects, 
abandons, or exposes such child or young person to such treat- 
ment as causes the child unnecessary suffering or injury to health, 
shall be guilty of an offence. Those who are associated in the 
acts come under the same clauses; and those who are liable for 
the maintenance of a child, if they are unable to fulfil their 
_ obligation, come under the clauses of the Act if they fail to 
take the necessary steps for the maintenance of the child under 
the Poor Law Acts. One of the most famous provisions of the 
Act is contained in Section 15 of this part, which makes it a 
penal offence for anyone over the age of sixteen years, who is in 
charge of a child under seven years, to allow the child to be in 
any room containing an unguarded open-fire grate, without taking 
reasonable precautions against accident. 

Section 132 of this part contains a clause which is worthy 
of particular notice, in the fact that Parish Councils are allowed, 
with the sanction of the Local Government Board, to subscribe 
to the funds of any association for the prevention of cruelty to 
children. Were it not for this clause many of the other pro- 
visions of that part of the Act, valuable as they are, would have 
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been practically inoperative, for the simple reason that the Act 
omitted to create or to prescribe the machinery for carrying them 
out. The testimony of the Local Government Board for Scot- 
land, in its last published Report, is very definite : ‘ But for the 
existence of the National Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Children, we have some reason to think that, in Scotland at 
least, these clauses would be practically inoperative.’ The 
Children Act of 1908 is practically the last word in child pro- 
tection, taken in conjunction with the Education Acts of recent 
years. 

What has already been written chiefly shows the protection 
afforded by Acts of Parliament to child-life between the beginning 
and the end of the compulsory school age and afterwards. There 
remains the critical period of life between birth and the fifth 
birthday. 

Vital statistics published in the last census returns and in 
the Registrar-General’s returns, though rather dry reading, form 
a useful introduction to this aspect of the subject. The census 
of 1911 found the population of the United Kingdom, without the 
‘Islands in the British Seas,’ to be 45,216,665, made up of 
21,942,883 males and 23,273,782 females. The ‘Islands in the 
British Seas’ are the Channel Islands and the Isle of Man, with 
a total population of 148,934, divided into 69,989 males and 
78,945 females. England and Wales contained a population of 
17,448,476 males and 18,626,793 females—total, 36,075,269. 
Scotland had 4,759,445, made up of 2,307,603 males and 2,451,842 
females. Ireland, with 2,186,804 males and 2,195,147 females, 
totalled 4,381,951. In the decennial period England and Wales 
showed an increase of 10.9 per cent., Scotland an increase of 
6.4 per cent., and Ireland a decrease of 1.7 per cent. 

The rate of increase for England and Wales was less than 
in any period since the institution of the census in 1801; while 
that of Scotland was lower than in any decennial period except 
that marked by the census of 1861, which showed an increase 
of 6 per cent. The rates of increase have been as high as 18.06 
for England and Wales in 1821, and 15.08 for Scotland in the 
same period. The census of 1861 showed a low rate of increase 
in England and Wales as well as in Scotland, the rate being 
11.9, which was the lowest up to that time. In that period 
the increase of males in England and Wales was just above 
10 per cent., while in Scotland it was as low as 5.4. This is 
the period which included the Crimean War and the great effort 
called forth in the suppression of the Indian Mutiny. The rate 
of increase of females was also low, though not so low as that 
of males; and the low rate probably has a significance in con- 
nexion with the wars, and with consequent industrial depression. 
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In the year 1911, the year of the last census, the number of 
births in the United Kingdom was 1,104,707, while the number 
of deaths was 672,011. There was thus an excess of births over 
deaths to the number of 432,696. To ascertain the actual increase 
of population we have to study also the returns of emigration and 
immigration. These returns in that year showed a balance 
against the country, for emigration was very popular. That, 
however, is not a constant factor; but it influences the figures 
to this extent, that the increase of population was actually less 
than the excess of births over deaths. Germany, with a larger 
and steadier drain upon its population by emigration, has been 
increasing its numbers by 900,000 yearly. If the population of 
the United Kingdom were increasing in the same ratio as that 
of Germany, it ought to have shown an increase of about 540,000 
instead of about 400,000. 

In a war year we might assume that there would be practi- 
cally no immigration ; but the returns for January of the present 
year show that, while only 5620 British subjects left the United 
Kingdom for permanent residence beyond Europe, as against 
12,268 in the corresponding month of 1914, those who returned 
for permanent residence numbered 5414, as against 3913 in 
January of the previous year. But even assuming that this 
phase should not be capable of a simple explanation, there can 
be no doubt that the death-rate on account of the War, with 
other related circumstances, will produce a retardation which will 
be felt for a considerable time. Can this retardation be neu- 
tralised, either entirely or to a valuable extent? It is an im- 
portant question to a nation whose population is not limited by 
the numbers which it can support, but by the numbers which 
it can employ in manufacturing for the world. 

The statistics of births and deaths of children supply us with 
some startling facts which may lead us to an affirmative answer. 
Of the total number of 1,104,707 births in the United Kingdom 
in the year 1911, England and Wales had 881,138, of which 
843,505 were those of legitimate children, and 37 ,633 were illegiti- 
mate. In the same year the total number of deaths in England 
and Wales was 527,810. A significant fact is that 114,600 of 
these deaths were of children under one year old. It is a large 
proportion—21.7 per cent.; and it is in the proportion of 130 
deaths to 1000 births. It was rather a bad year for certain 
forms of illness from which infants suffer, as the weather was 
hot and dry in the summer; and this may have accounted for 
the circumstance that the death-rate per thousand births was 
higher by three than in the preceding year ; but it remains roughly 
the case that of every 1000 children born in the United Kingdom 
—for the figures do not differ greatly when the whole Kingdom 
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is taken—more than 125 fail to survive a year. The figure for 
Ireland that year was much lower, being only 94 per thousand. 

There are striking differences in the rate of deaths per thou- 
sand births of males and females; and there are also remarkable 
falls in the rate as the children advance nearer the completion 
of the year of life; but the most significant difference is to be 
found in the high death-rate of both sexes of illegitimate children, 
which in the year 1911 was 245.29 per thousand, being 258.77 for 
males, and 231.22 for females. 

A study of the causes of death provides us with much food 
for reflexion. The illnesses to which infants are generally subject 
are disturbances of the digestive organs from improper feeding, 
consequent mal-nutrition, inanition resulting from that cause, 
tubercular infection, epidemic enteritis, bronchitis, pneumonia, 
tuberculosis of the lungs, rickets, convulsions, meningitis, whoop- 
ing-cough, measles, scarlet fever, diphtheria, and typhoid. In 
England and Wales, in the year 1911, the principal causes of 
infant mortality were the following: Diarrhoea and enteritis, 
36.2 per thousand ; developmental and wasting diseases, 41.37 ; 
convulsions, 9.68; and pneumonia, 9.89. All the other causes 
given in the tables of the Registrar-General, forming a long list, 
only accounted for 32.9 per thousand. 

The tables for illegitimate children show a terrible excess 
over legitimate children. For example, diarrhoea and enteritis 
carried off 72.57 illegitimate children per thousand, as against 
34.58 of legitimate. Developmental and wasting diseases con- 
trast 81.7 and 39.6 per thousand; pneumonia, 12.81 and 9.76; 
and convulsions, 17.94 to 9.31. There is in all the tables an 
excess of deaths of boys over those of girls. : 

I take the Registrar-General’s returns for sixteen principal 
towns in Scotland for the week ending the 20th of February 
1915; and I find that the births of 1164 living children were 
registered, while in the same week the deaths of children under 
one year old in those towns numbered 231. This gives a rate, 
in towns where Public Health is a special care, reaching 198.4 
per thousand births for that particular week. It must be remem- 
bered that the Registrar-General’s annual figures show a lower 
rate of infant mortality for Scotland than for England, and that 
the time of the year is probably the worst. 

The last published Report of the Local Government Board 
for Scotland for the year 1913 had a very instructive series of 
tables of infant mortality as shown in all the towns and counties, 
compiled from the figures of Medical Officers of Health. I have 
not seen anything similar to it in the English Reports. The 
death-rate of infants under one year old, for the whole country, 
was 105 per thousand births. In Glasgow the rate was 123.1; 
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while in Hdinburgh, with a harsher climate, it was 104.8. In 
a pleasant northern coast-town with 102 births, the death-rate 
was as high as 225 per thousand births; while throughout the 
country there were great variations of rate which it would be 
difficult to explain on any fixed theory. Certain main facts 
emerge with great persistence, and with a close resemblance to 
those of England and Wales. The highest death-rate is of infants 
under one week old, being 24 per cent. of the whole number of 
deaths of children under one year old, and reaching a rate of 
25 per thousand births. The death-rate of all the children under 
three months old was 58.9 per thousand births, or just about 
one out of every seventeen. 

It may be true that, in the case of the majority of the infants 
who die under the age of one week, they die because they have 
not the energy to live, and that little can be done to reduce 
that number. But then there is the question, why have they 
not the energy? And an investigation on that line would often 
lead back to maternal causes which could be obviated. In any 
case, with that number eliminated, it ought to be a work of 
necessity and value to preserve the lives of the remainder, who 
show that they have the energy to live. 

Great efforts have been made of late years to counteract the 
high mortality; and France, with a high death-rate among 
infants, and a low birth-rate, has generally led the way. But 
it is questionable whether the root cause has been more than 
touched ; and that in the main resides in the want and squalor 
which are associated with a low ideal of life, frequently connected 
with drunkenness. 

The conditions which influence infant life may be reduced 
to three-—constitution, feeding, and environment. Where all 
these are good, the prospects of survival are great; and com- 
paratively few children are born with such a bad constitution 
that good feeding and healthy surroundings will not counteract 
their weakness. I happen to have lived more than twenty years 
close to a well-known public school, where plenty of plain food, 
constant regulated exercise, continuous open air, and no coddling, 
have been the notes. I have seen delicate little ‘nippers’ in 
the course of years turn into big brawny fellows, all muscle and 
bone. The same treatment applied to all social grades ought 
to have the same results. 

Eight years ago the Eleventh Annual Report of the Local 
Government Board for Scotland contained this deliberate judg- 
ment: ‘There is no doubt that the scarcity of milk, its in- 
feriority, and the want of proper storage, free from contamination 
and cool, in the houses of the poor, especially of our towns, 
promotes the notoriously high infant mortality, and that usually 
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by infantile diarrhoea, which amounts to a summer plague. In 
fact, through this and tuberculosis, milk may be said to be one 
of the main factors in the morbidity and mortality of children.’ 

The conclusions of many social workers and of those who 
are employed in local government and in public health are to 
be found in many reports of committees and congresses. If I give 
a few quotations from these, and follow them with a few observa- 
tions of my own, made in a quarter of a century’s clerical work, 
I think I can then go on to describe some directions in which 
work is proceeding, and to suggest the extension of much of 
that work. 

The Report of the Proceedings of the National Conference 
on Infantile Mortality, held in London in March 1908, is an 
eminently sane publication. One of the papers, by Dr. E. W. 
Hope, gives some experiences as medical officer of health for 
Liverpool. The subject is ‘ Infant Mortality as affected by the 
Habits of the Parents.’ He lays stress on the ‘ personal factor,’ 
and gives examples of great contrasts under similar circumstances 

One of the examples is that of ‘an instinctively intelligent’ 
woman, ‘Mrs. E., of No. 6 T. Street, who has given birth 
to seven living children, all of them being quite healthy now, 
the youngest two being twins of four months old. The father 
is a dock labourer, and his wages are stated not to exceed on 
the average 12s. per week. The house is very clean and com- 
fortable, and the children are well cared for, those of school age 
attending school regularly. The mother, when she is able, adds 
to the income by taking in washing, and as a matter of fact 
was working practically up to the day before the birth of the 
twins.’ The mother received milk for herself from the Corpora- 
tion Milk Depot, and afterwards aid from other sources. The 
report continues : ‘ Neither of the parents drinks, and the condi- 
tion of the home and children presents a striking example of 
what can be done even with very little money, when none of it 
is wasted on drink or gambling.’ 

Again—‘ Another astuatien case is that of Mrs. McK., 
S. Road. Nine children have been born, all now living, the 
youngest eight weeks old; all have been breast fed. The hus- 
band some years ago lost his business through ill-health, from 
which he recovered. Of late years he has worked at the docks, 
his wife occasionally charing. All children -clean. Home 
comfortable.’ 

In contrast with these, Dr. Hope quoted a case of seven 
children dead and three alive, but the youngest wasting. The 
husband could earn 2I. per week, but both parents were intem- 
perate, and the midwife who attended on the last occasion found 
the mother lying on the floor intoxicated—other details may be 
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omitted here. The comment of the doctor is: ‘Filth and 
wretchedness are the characteristics of the home.’ In another 
case, two children survived out of fourteen; the midwife had 
found the mother drunk on the last three occasions. In other 
cases there seemed to be absolute incapacity to bring up children 
—either stupidity or indifference. This is the doctor’s conclu- 
sion: ‘The lesson to be learnt is the great value of visiting 
the homes of these poor people, and giving such supervision and 
kindly encouragement as is possible to the mothers to persevere 


on right lines in dealing with the infant.’ All such workers 
know that there is a frightful wastage of infant life which can be 
prevented. 


There are few cases in which an ordinary working clergyman 
meets regularly the worst phases of life; and as a rule those 
who maintain even a shadowy connexion with church life reach 
a better level than those who are generalised as ‘the lapsed.’ 
And so the burial register of a church, kept without any legal 
requirement, is of no statistical value; but, supplemented by 
the knowledge of the clergyman, it may have a general value. 
I live in a Scottish town of 15,000 inhabitants. It is well placed 
for health, on the sea, with good medical men and an active 
public health department. It has been passing from a residential 
to an industrial character, and had in the year 1913 the very high 
rate of infant mortality of 144.2 to the thousand births. Of the 
last twenty burials recorded in my register, of infants under one 
year old, I should say that in ten cases the families were so re- 
spectable that every care was taken, and the death not humanly 
preventable. In five cases I should say that stupidity on the part 
of the mother, and probably also on that of the father, was a 
powerfully contributory cause. In three cases drunkenness, 
with accompanying dirtiness and inattention to everything which 
makes for health, might be assigned as the real cause of death. 
And in two cases the infants were illegitimate ; no one connected 
with them desired them to live. 

The toughness of constitution of most infants has often struck 
me as a marvel, and half of the children just mentioned ought 
not to have died when they did. I have often been surprised at 
the apathy of parents when infants were ill ; just as I have been 
surprised at the appearance of frantic grief when the child died. 
Infants suffering from colds and from bronchitis are kept 
in hot unventilated rooms during the day and taken out at 
night. I have seen a child of a few weeks old sucking a piece 
of beef; and I have recorded an occasion when I found a child 
of five months old being fed on tea and mince—what is called 
in Scotland ‘ collops.’ Such things do not startle the experienced. 
Some think that much of the effort to preserve infant life only 
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results in producing weaklings. The truth is that many children 
born strong manage to survive by virtue of their strength, but 
survive as weaklings. Many apparent weaklings, with proper 
care, become as strong as the average being. 

One of the most interesting of recent movements is that which 
arose in France under the name of ‘Les Gouttes de Lait.’ 
In Britain it is the ‘Milk Depot.’ It grew from a 
simple little experiment made in 1892 at the Maternity 
Hospital at Nancy, in getting the mothers to bring the child 
back for examination a month after birth. Prizes were given 
for success in rearing the children, and in eleven years 1000I. 
was awarded to mothers. In 1892 Professor Budin extended the 
system to observation for two years by periodical visits to the 
hospital, and this was called the ‘ Consultation de Nourrisson,’ 
sterilised milk being supplied where necessary—this was ‘ Les 
Gouttes de Lait,’ which had been begun in Paris by Dr. Variot, 
but which had not yet received a name in 1892. The ‘ Consulta- 
tions de Nourrissons’ developed in other directions in addition 
to the Maternity Hospitals; and when Dr. Dufour began the 
distribution of sterilised milk at Fécamp he gave it the name 
“Gouttes de Lait.’ 

So greatly had ‘La Goutte de Lait’ progressed by the year 
1905 that in October the first ‘Congrés International des Gouttes 
de Lait’ was held in Paris. By that time there were many 
provincial branches, and interesting visits were paid to some of 
them—Dr. Variot’s Dispensary at Belleville, and Milk Depots at 
Rouen, Havre, and Fécamp. At Fécamp Dr. Dufour claimed to 
have reduced the mortality among artificially fed infants by 
about 8 per cent. by his institution. This congress included 
representatives from Great Britain, and they were so much im- 
pressed that they asked the representatives of the Corporations 
of Huddersfield and Glasgow to bring about a similar conference 
in England. This took place in 1906, in London, and led to the 
Notification of Births Act of the following year. Much good 
has already resulted from this Act. 

The honour of being the first town in Britain to supply 
sterilised and humanised milk belongs to St. Helens in Lanca- 
shire, whence the movement spread in 1901, the following year, 
to Liverpool; Bradford and Battersea soon followed ; Leith was 
the first place in Scotland to take it up, by beginning a Milk 
Depot in 1903; while the example was copied by Glasgow and 
Dundee soon afterwards. The system is spreading, but perhaps 
rather slowly; and it would be well that its great benefits and 
its need should be more fully known. In every case Medical 
Officers of Health give most convincing reports of its success; 
and little improvements are gradually developed—for example, 
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Leith departed from ‘ sterilisation’ in favour of ‘ pasteurisation,’ 
which means that the milk is heated to within forty degrees of 
boiling point, instead of being actually boiled, and then it is 
cooled rapidly in the prepared bottles. It is thus made more 
palatable to the infants; and apparently it suits all, while the 
sterilised milk did not suit some. 

A very original development took place in Paris in the year 
1904. The principle of ‘ feed the baby ’ suggested to M. and Mme. 
Coullet that a better principle would be ‘ feed the mother,’ since 
natural feeding is better for the child than artificial feeding. 
So they raised a capital of ten francs, formed an organisation 
with the title of ‘(uvre du Lait Maternel,’ hired a derelict 
‘ole-clo’ shop,’ and began work. The meals were brought in 
from an adjoining cookshop, cost 34d. each, and were given 
free, a principle which has been continued. But now the 
organisation is subsidised by the Ministry of the Interior, the 
Municipal Council of Paris, and the General Council of the 
Department of the Seine. From the 1st of November 1904 
until the 15th of December 1905, they had given 47,717 meals. 
Within twelve months four other restaurants had been opened— 
in December, January, and May; and the system has now been 
copied in many countries. The meals are given between eleven 
and one, and between 5.30 and 7.30—the usual periods for 
déjeuner and diner in France. At each meal the recipient has 
unlimited soup, followed by lentils, beans, potatoes, cabbage or 
macaroni, bread, and meat. The meat is sometimes veal or 
pork, but usually beef, a pound being allowed for six or seven 
persons. The meal concludes with cheese or a stick of chocolate. 
The establishment of such a restaurant in good plain style is 
stated as from £20 to £25; and the cost of the meal, 3d. or 3}d., 
includes all expenses. The first restaurant in Britain on this 
model was started in Dundee by the ‘ Social Union’ in May 
1906. 

Legislation has done much; and the Notification of Births 
Act has led to a great development of the system of health 
visitors. The ‘Huddersfield Scheme’ is a model of what can 
be done by a combination of official and voluntary agencies. 
Huddersfield had a compulsory Notification of Births Act of its 
own the year before the general Act was passed, notification 
having to be made to the Medical Officer of Health within forty- 
eight hours. Two lady assistant medical officers visit the homes 

‘to advise and help ; and every Monday the notifications are divided 
among lady voluntary helpers who visit the homes at intervals. 
These ladies of: the ‘Huddersfield and District Public Health 
Union,’ and indeed also the lady medical officers, have no power 
to force their presence on any of the mothers; and a very simple 
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rule is that the humblest room is to be treated as if it were 
a lady’s drawing room—no unwelcome visit is to be made. The 
voluntary visitors number over one hundred. ~ 

In a Report of the Medical Officer of the Local Government 
Board of England, Dr. Arthur Newsholme, issued on the 4th of 
January 1915, it is stated that with the rapid extension of the 
Act of 1907 the number of ‘ Health Visitors’ appointed by 
Local Authorities has increased until now there are more than 
600 for England and Wales, devoting themselves solely to the 
work of visiting infants, and this in addition to voluntary workers. 
The number works out at one Health Visitor for every 6000 
under compulsory school age, or for every 4000 such children 
in places where the Act has been adopted. 

The present time is very opportune for great developments 
on these lines, owing to the number of workers whom the War 
has called into being. There is the great organisation of the 
Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Families Association, of which the visitors 
are an army. Most of them find a real pleasure in the work, 
and have had their eyes and their minds opened to the manner 
of life, the temptations, the trials, and the heroism of their 
poorer neighbours of whom they have hitherto thought and seen 
so little. The feeling of sisterhood is being established. At 
the beginning some mistakes were made by ladies. I know of 
one case where an allowance of milk for a sick child had been 
stopped by a rule of a committee. The mother protested to 
the lady visitor, whose advice was ‘ Well, you must just give the 
baby plenty of water.’ Fortunately, another visitor with more 
knowledge put the matter right. But with experience and 
elimination, there is at present a splendid band of ladies working 
throughout the country ; and their services ought not to be allowed 
to lapse when the present need has ceased. 

From what has so far been written, it can be seen that efforts 
chiefly group themselves round three systems—infant observa- 
tion, milk depots, and mother-feeding ; while the Notification of 
Births Act and the health visitor may crown and direct all the 
efforts. A simple term which is very often used to cover every 
effort is that of infant welfare centres, regarding which the 
‘National League for Physical Education and Improvement,’ 
4 Tavistock Square, issues a good deal of simple literature. 

There is no reason why there should not be an ‘ Infant Wel- 
fare Centre’ in every small town, and in every district of a large 
town. It may have an ‘Infant Consultation,’ something like 
the French ‘Consultation de Nourrisson,’ and have the infants 
brought to a centre under the advice of a doctor; or there may 
be only weighing and other observations by voluntary workers. 
Vor. LXXVITI—No. 461 L 
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But in any case good is done, and the work may be easily 
extended. 

There is one matter on which I wish to touch lightly before 
I conclude. There have been suggestions that War allowances 
to wives of men serving with the Forces have encouraged drink- 
ing. I have a wide knowledge in one district, and I have found 
hardly any cases. The men are largely miners, often very 
rough. I am sorry to say that there is a great deal of drinking 
among them in normal times, mostly at the week-end. The 
result is seen in children badly fed and badly clothed, and in 
dirty houses. I see a steady improvement as the ‘ Separation 
Allowance’ comes in regularly and without deduction. Clothes 
and boots are improving, the appearance of the children is 
steadily growing better, and the houses are displaying more care 
and comfort. The matter bears upon the question—it is not 
only the mother, but the father, who requires to be influenced. 
I rather think that most of those men who are at the Front, or 
are preparing to go to the Front, would not mind if the sale of 
drink were stopped completely—they realise the harm which it 
does them, but when the facilities are there they succumb. The 
waste of money is immense. I know a man who used to spend 
seven and sixpence a week on whisky out of a wage of twenty- 
one shillings ; and he never got drunk. He also attended church 
most regularly ; and his wife brought up his family most respect- 
ably. He is now enjoying his old-age pension; but I think he 
has paid for it. 


THOMAS HANNAN. 
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EaRLyY in the historic period which in regard to some of the Cau- 
casian and Mongol peoples stretches back several thousand years 
before the Christian era, thoughtful men were beginning to have 
some dim perception of the anti-human tendencies of the Arthro- 
pod, of the‘ creeping thing,’mainly the insect. A good many species 
in the Worm classes exist at the expense of human progress and 
happiness, for when they do not attack Man himself they attack 
his domestic animals and cultivated plants; a good many mol- 
luses, especially of the Snail and Slug class, are similarly inimical. 
On the other hand, though Ticks are amongst our deadliest 
enemies, their relations—the spiders—are potent allies of Man 
in setting creation in order and maintaining the balance. 
Scorpions are a theatrically alarming and painful element, but 
the actual harm they do to humanity is quite negligible. The 
same may be said about poisonous centipedes. The only type 
of arthropod outside the actual insect class, which is a deadly 
foe to Man and Man’s interests on this planet, is the Tick. 
Ticks are a sub-class of degenerate spiders which have become 
specialised for parasitism and the sucking of animal or vegetable 
juices. 

The majority of Insects and Ticks stand out in contrast to the 
other members of the animal kingdom by the direct conflict of 
their interests with those of mankind. They war against Man 
either by devouring substances on which he feeds or by inoculat- 
ing them with poisonous matter; by attacking his person; and 
most of all by acting as the transmitting agency of minute germs 
—bacteria, amebae, or trypanosomes—which are the source of 
deadly diseases not only to Man himself but to the birds and 
beasts in which he takes an interest and to the plants which he 
requires for the multiform purposes of his life. In short: there 
is a rivalry still going on between Man and the Arthropod for the 
mastery of this planet. It is just conceivable that the Arthropod 
may win and the planet be depopulated of the creature which 
aspires to own it, to master it, and to make it an earthly paradise 
for himself and—it is also to be hoped—for all such forms of 
life on land and in the water as are co-partners with him, as 
151 L2 
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can be worked into his vaguely adumbrated scheme of a balanced 
creation. 

It may be that our present sufferings due to arthropod 
malignity are a punishment for Man’s own devastations—a hint 
of the bluntly brutal, speechless kind—which is part of the rough 
instruction Man has received from some higher power during the 
long martyrdom of his apprenticeship in the art of governing a 
planet. Man himself—especially and before all, Man of the 
highest developed, Nordic type—has wantonly destroyed his 
beautiful and faithful allies the birds, has stupidly put out of 
existence many and many a harmless and useful reptile that only 
lived to devour insects and ticks. He is now paying the penalty 
in the present alarming spread of germ-diseases, in the diminu- 
tion of his animal and vegetable food supply, which are due to 
the activities of the insect world and of the minute organisms 
that they carry in their intestines or their gullets, or on their 
hairy legs or bristly backs, and introduce into the skin, the 
stomach, or the veins of Man, beasts, and birds, or into the 
tissues of plants. 

Not only did the growing culture of the Neolithic and early 
Metal ages begin to perceive danger in the fly, in the locust, 
bug, tick,’ and mosquito, but an instinctive dread was felt of 
the invisible germ, the minute organisms which were not to be 
visually perceived by Man till the seventeenth century of the 
Christian era and not to be in reality appreciated and understood 
till about fifteen years ago. This instinctive belief in the ‘germs’ 
and the spread of germ-diseases was undoubtedly at the basis of 
the preposterous caste regulations developed by the Aryan in- 
vaders of a Negroid, Australoid India. They avoided the con- 
tact and even the proximity of the dark-skinned races over whom 
they had come to rule, because they associated such contact with 
the spread of disease. Though they assigned false reasons, they 
were right in the main—there is a good deal of common sense 

“at the back of most religions—and it may only have been at 
first through the strictness of these precepts that the ancestors 
of the Brahman survived; though their descendants in modern 
India have resolutely fought the efforts to exterminate disease 
on the part of their recently arrived Nordic half-brothers, by re- 
fusing to credit the germ theories and to co-operate in modern 
measures of sanitation for the suppression of cholera, malarial 
fevers and plague. 

In the last two decades of the nineteenth century various 


2 Ticks are so like bugs in general appearance and shape that they have 
frequently been confused with this most odious of insect orders by the 
unlearned, though in reality belonging to a different class of Arthropods with 
eight legs in the adult form. Curiously enough, the immature tick has only 
six legs, which increases its resemblance to an insect. 
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investigators in Italy, India, France, Britain, Germany, and the 
United States had pursued the investigations originated by the 
great Pasteur in the middle of that same century; had proved 
the insect, the tick, or the worm to be the cause of a vast number 
of diseases which were afflicting Man, animal and plant; and 
had pointed the way towards the elimination of such diseases by 
the suppression or the avoidance of the transmitting agency. 
There has recently been published a book—Insects and Man, by 
Mr. C. A. Ealand *—which gives a valuable summary and an 
accurate account of the causes and effects of these insect-conveyed 
diseases, of the almost immeasurable damage done by insects and 
ticks, and of the supreme necessity for the whole human race 
to be enlisted in the next war: a war to be waged not between 
man and man, but between Man on the one side and the Arthro- 
pod on the other, a war to be fought to the finish to decide which 
of the two forms of life, this highly developed vertebrate or 
these malignly evolved invertebrates, is to govern our planet. Is 
the lord of this earth some day to be a monstrous ant or bug, 
a Wasp or @ midge, a scale insect or a tick? Or is it to be this 
god-like mammal that walks erect and can see the stars, can 
weigh the suns and planets, that is already in touch with the 
supramundane universe? Well: the outcome of the struggle is 
almost as much a toss-up at the present moment as is the result 
of this devastating War between Teuton, Kelt, Latin, Slav, 
and Turk which is now being waged in Europe, Asia and Africa. 
We have reason to think and to hope that Fortune as well as 
Right are on the side of the nations allied against the Powers 
of Central and South-east Europe. Similarly, the wish being 
father to the thought, we believe or we hope that man will get 
the upper hand over the arthropod. But he will only do so by 
co-ordinating his forces and applying all his resources to the 
gigantic task of eliminating from the world the germ-conveying 
agents, and thereby perhaps extinguishing finally those minute 
and primitive organisms—Sporozoa and Flagellata and Schizo- 
mycetes *°—whose only purpose in life seems to be to play the 
part of the anarchist and to reduce the living world to nullity and 
death. 

Mr. Ealand’s book should be forced on the attention of the 
farmers—above all of the farmers in a small way in the United 
Kingdom—who allow their stockyards, their piggeries, their 


2 London: Grant Richards. 1915. 

2 The two former classes are micro-organisms at the base of the animal 
kingdom, while Schizomycetes similarly are vegetable germs of single cells 
—commonly (from their rod-like shape) called ‘ bacteria. From these 
excessively minute Protozoa and Protophyta are derived nearly all the diseases 
which afflict and slay humanity (as well as the animals and plants we cherish) ; 
and with their elimination we might attain eventual immortality. 
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accumulations of manure to poison (by means of the flea, the 
housefly and the stablefly, the cockroach, bug, and tick agencies) 
all who live sufficiently near to their holdings to have their food 
or their persons infected by the germs generated in excreta. 
Copies of the book should be furnished to every elementary, 
primary, and secondary school throughout the kingdom. All 
public servants of every degree and every branch of State em- 
ployment should pass examinations in this work or in the more 
detailed, more abstruse studies from which it is derived. This is 
the true demonology ; and remedial measures for the suppression 
and curation of physical and moral disease are the most practical 
form of theology in modern education. 

The frightfully damaging part that can be played by insects 
in all the crises of humanity, in all extraordinary conditions of 
life, is brought home to us by the present War. The drawing 
together of men from the humblest habitations in the kingdom 
has caused the comfortable-living amongst the middle and the 
upper classes to realise our national crime in having so long 
tolerated the shocking housing conditions of the mass of our 
people. The decently clad, decently brought-up clerk, who 
perhaps has never given a thought to the life of the agricultural 
labourer or the mill hand, realises when packed into a tent 
with eleven other men who have gallantly left the plough or 
the factory to risk their lives for the upholding of their country’s 
interests, that the picturesque country cottage or the vile city 
slum still tolerated by our farmers and our smug city fathers, 
swarms with bugs and lice and fleas; that life under these 
conditions (often with a wretched water-supply and no means 
of maintaining proper personal cleanliness) results in able-bodied 
men and women being carriers of bugs, fleas and lice, either in 
their persons or in their garments or belongings. Immediately 
following this discovery comes something far worse than sleepless 
nights from the attacks of vermin, comes illness—perhaps death 
—from insect-conveyed diseases. This misery of vermin will at 
any rate stand out prominently amongst the many forms of 
wretchedness caused by the present War. I well remember, 
when war was first declared and recruits began to flock in to 
the barracks and the depots in an old grey Sussex town, 
the horror inspired amongst those who were new to the 
Army by the blankets served out for the recruits to lie on or to 
serve as bed coverings. They were found to be swarming with 
lice and bugs. Such a condition had not seemed of any im- 
portance to the quite unsqueamish non-commissioned officer of 
the type in charge of military stores, and a matter of no moment 
to the higher-placed official whose department at the War Office 
superintended military equipment. We can most of us remember 
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the real good done to some of our London and provincial prisons 
by the first imprisoned suffragettes, who, as soon as they were 
released, spoke of the cockroaches, the bugs and the lice tolerated 
in His Majesty’s gaols—all of them in some way or another 
conveyers of disease. 

Mr. Ealand’s book should be in the hands of every man or 
woman who is selected for employment in the British tropical 
Colonies or Protectorates. Every official serving the Foreign, the 
India, and the Colonial Offices, should be examined in its con- 
tents to ascertain if he properly appreciates the part played by 
insects in the affairs of Man. Our Boards of Guardians, our 
District and County Councils, should similarly take to heart the 
lessons deduced from the study of insects. They should be 
brought to realise that at least two-thirds of human diseases are 
preventable if you can destroy the transmitting agency of the 
germ that provokes the disease. The chain of events connecting 
the spread of cancer with a tick or an insect agency is not fully 
determined, but in all probability the germs of this disease are 
conveyed by the mite Demodezx folliculorum, by the flea, the 
bug, or the body louse. 

Some of these insects infect man through his veins. They 
themselves become first infected with the disease-producing 
germs, either by sucking the blood of an already diseased man, 
beast, bird, or reptile ; or they acquire the germs from inanimate 
substances like manure, rotting vegetation, infected water, and 
so forth. The minute organism may require to perform a por- 
tion of its life-cycle inside the insect’s body, in its intestines 
or its salivary glands. The insect, however, having the germ 
inside it, may convey the germ at the right stage for multiplica- 
tion on an enormous scale into the blood of the human being 
by piercing the skin. Or, like the fly or the cockroach, it may 
crawl over germ-infected substances such as dung or rotting flesh, 
and with its limbs thus fouled will pass over, vomit or defecate 
on our food or fall into the milk. Thus the germ-disease may 
enter the human system by the stomach and intestines. So far 
as human discomfort and human germ-diseases are concerned, 
the most notoriously noxious forms of insect are fleas of several 
genera and species, burrowing fleas or jiggers, bugs of about a 
dozen kinds (one of them the great black bug of the Pampas, 
and another the inch-long Mexican bed bug, being the very per- 
sonification of horror,‘ and their attacks as exhausting as those 
of leechés), lice, mosquitoes, midges, tsetse flies, house flies, 


* Darwin wrote of this species of Reduvius, ‘It is most disgusting to feel 
soft, wingless insects about an inch long, crawling over one’s body. ... In 
less than ten minutes they change from being as flat as a wafer into globular 
form, and in this stage are easily crushed.’ 
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stable flies, bot flies, driver ants, Argentine ants, and cockroaches. 
While as regards attacks on food crops, on the trees and plants 
necessary to man’s welfare or aesthetic enjoyment, the principal 
insect pests are the grubs or the adults of innumerable beetles 
and chafers, nearly every species of ant that feeds on vegetable 
juices, termites (miscalled ‘white ants’), the scale insects and 
the aphides, the bugs that feed on vegetable juices, grasshoppers, 
locusts and several kinds of cicada and the larvae of moths and 
butterflies. Then, outside the insect class are the ticks which 
are parasitic on so many beasts and birds, or those which attack 
plants. Not one of these pests is negligible, not even the harvest 
mite—Leptus autumnalis, the almost invisible tick of our home 
fields, which causes such intense irritation by burrowing into 
the skin. It is quite possible that these minute ticks (like their 
still smaller relation, Demodex) convey disease germs to women 
and children, who suffer more especially from them, their nether 
limbs not being so well protected as those of gaitered men and 
boys. If we could get rid of—or even only sensibly modify the 
number of—the noxious forms of tick, flea, bug, louse, fly, 
mosquito, cockchafer, and cockroach, we should almost, if not 
quite, extirpate plague and yellow fever, malarial fever, black- 
water fever, relapsing fever, dengue, beri-beri, scarlet fever, 
possibly cancer, certainly sleeping sickness (which at the present 
time is depopulating and devastating very richly endowed terri- 
tories in Africa) ; and we should extirpate almost all the diseases 
of cattle, sheep, swine, horses, camels, and poultry. With 
further attacks on harmful beetles, on bugs, scale insects, midges, 
and aphids we should increase the plant-food output of the world 
by at least a hundredfold. 

In this war against insects some of our most effective allies are 
birds, and next to birds, lizards and fresh-water fish. But man 
has also allies within the hosts of the enemy. There are insects 
whose mission it is in life, either in the larval or in the perfected 
stage, to attack and destroy other insects. Noteworthy amongst 
these are the pretty little beetles we know by the inept name of 
“ladybird.” There does not seem to be a ‘bad’ lady-bird from 
Man’s point of view ; for the Coccinellidae have apparently come 
into existence for the purpose of attacking and exterminating 
the multiform caterpillars, scale-insects, aphids, beetlegrubs and 
frog-hoppers which devour our food-crops, our fruit and foliage 
trees, our tobacco and our melons. Each precious plant or tree 
in this category seems to have its tutelary saint among the 
Coccinellidae ; and one can imagine in the coming age of know- 
ledge (the millennium which shall follow the present War) grate- 
ful cultivators erecting shrines and tablets in honour of this or 
that ladybird protector of their crops—St. Novius, St. Chilocer- 
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cus, the blessed Cryptognatha, and the meritorious Hippodamia 
and Megilla. Without the last-named protectors of Tobacco we 
should have no cigarettes or smokable cigars; for there has 
appeared of late years the ‘ Cigarette beetle’ and the Catorama or 
Dry-tobacco beetle ; and the ravages of these, without the counter 
attacks of lady-birds, would soon exhaust the world’s tobacco 
supply. The Beetle order—besides the Coccinellidae—contri- 
butes another family to Man’s allies: the Carabidae or ground 
beetles, nearly all of which are carnivorous and chiefly addicted 
to attacking and devouring other insects, mainly in the larval 
stage. They even by some extraordinary instinct prefer the female 
larvae (in some instances), thus destroying with a nip a possible 
mother of thousands. Many of the Carabids devour the 
obnoxious termites in tropical countries. But the genus Calo- 
soma, which happens to be beautiful as well as right-minded, 
is worthy of international recognition as the inveterate enemy 
of the Gipsy moth: that ghastly plague of the Eastern United 
States—destroyer of noble trees and apple orchards. 

The Hymenopterous order makes some amends for the 
ravages of Ants—Man’s most serious rival for supremacy in the 
tropics—by ranging on our side in this struggle many a wasp and 
bee, fossorial wasp and mason wasp, all of which destroy and 
devour harmful beetle-grubs, caterpillars, fly larvae, locusts, ants, 
cockchafers, cicadas, and bugs. Minute hymenopters like Poly- 
gnotus, Trichogramma, Anastatus, Schedius, Apanteles and Pro- 
spaltella are eagerly sought for in Asia, Mediterranean Europe and 
North Africa and conveyed with expensive care to North and 
Central America, where they are turned loose on the insect 
ravagers of cotton fields, apple, orange, and peach orchards, 
sugar-cane, tobacco, wheat; vineries, greenhouses and nursery 
beds. Mantises throughout the tropics, dragon-flies in all zones 
and ant-lions or ‘ lace wings’ are our allies and not our enemies ; 
there are even among the abominable sub-class of ticks a few 
beneficial mites which prey on harmful insects. There are also 
fungi and bacilli which can be used by us as insecticides. 

It is highly necessary that children of all classes in all coun- 
tries should receive among their other branches of elementary 
education information as to the insects and ticks which should 
be avoided or killed, and the few arthropods which should be 
spared for their usefulness or for their service as the enemies of our 
enemies. Children are much too ready in this country to knock 
down and maim the bumble bee, without whose fertilising ser- 
vices we should have no clover, no peaches or cinerarias. Thought- 
less women and rough men should be taught by fine and im- 
prisonment the wickedness and the folly of destroying insect- 
eating birds for the display of their plumage. The guinea fowl 
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should become sacrosanct in Africa, because it is one of the few 
bird-types that seeks out in the soil and devours the buried or 
hidden larvae of the tsetse-flies. 

In short : for the Next War, as for that we are now waging 
against a human enemy of civilisation and happiness, we must 
be equipped with a modern and an essentially practical education. 
The whole curriculum of our elementary schools, secondary 
schools, private schools and public schools, girls’ schools, con- 
tinuation schools and night schools wants overhauling. Quite 
half the subjects taught might be scrap-heaped or be relegated to 
the exclusive research of the dilettanti, the curious, or the 
specialist. Instead of useless Euclid should be taught Entom- 
ology or the science of insects; instead of puzzling over Algebra 
(only needed by astronomers and mathematicians) boys and 
girls should be well grounded in elementary zoology, botany, 
and chemistry. No farmer should be allowed to farm who cannot 
satisfy a county board that he understands the elements of 
hygiene and the cause and effect of diseases generated in manure 
and farm-yard filth. This very filth is misapplied energy which 
should be stimulating crops; not poisoning food, drinking water 
and the blood in our veins. 

The enormous multiplication of transport and travel facilities 
within the last fifty years has greatly increased the danger from 
insect pests and from germ diseases. Not long ago Africa was 
a continent divided into a number of separated racial or tribal 
compartments. Civil war or racial war between these divisions 
shut off frequent contact and stopped the spread of germ-diseases. 
The White man came in with a rush—impelled by the Living- 
stones, Stanleys, Wissmanns, and Bingers—the savage was com- 
pelled to allow intercourse between his clan or his nation and 
their neighbours. And the result has been the ravaging of Africa 
by germ-diseases. Similar in many ways has been the history 
of India, of Tropical America and Polynesia. Our science has 
however begun to find remedies and the means of eliminating 
the tick or insect conveyers of disease germs. Eventually we 
shall conquer if we realise in time the seriousness of this war 
against the Arthropod; as no doubt we shall get the better of 
the Teuton and the Magyar if we brush aside half measures and 


cease to tolerate incompetency, inadequate education, and the 


evasion of responsibility. 
H. H. JoHNsTon. 
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THE SICKBED OF CUCHULUIN' 


THE fate of Ireland in the near future is a matter of such interest 
and perplexity that any contribution on the subject may be not 
without value, even though it is of a rather general, tentative 
and discursive character, and makes little reference to the im- 
pending political situation, and only incidentally, and by way of 
an apologia, upholds a policy for the ills of that country. Never- 
theless, a sincere attempt to understand and estimate the ante- 
cedents, circumstances and consequences that appear to be the 
fundamental ingredients of the Irish problem, and to invest this 
old, intricate and baffling difficulty with the psychological atmo- 
sphere in which it should bé seen and studied, may perhaps prove 
enlightening and even of practical use. Also, while one may not 
have sufficient hopefulness or courage to deal directly with the 
future, a retrospect and a summary to date should indicate the 
drift of the forces at work. 

Yet, as I am but endeavouring to formulate my own 
thoughts and impressions—to catch and reproduce the ‘ Image 
of Ireland,’ which presents itself to my reflective vision—and 
have also in my ruminations hit up against many things which 
are distressing, and find myself unable to share the optimism of 
some authorities about the prospects of the country, any genuine 
corrections would be welcome. I know, indeed, that in ventur- 
ing to express opinions about my fellow-countrymen, I am not 
writing of a distant or of a dumb people, and also that the con- 
clusions which I have arrived at are based on experiences which 
have been lived and participated in with them; and that I am, 
therefore, for a variety of reasons, very open to response. All that 
one would, however, stipulate for is that facts are to be frankly 
acknowledged and the inferences drawn from them considered on 
the merits, and especially that Irish criticism, when unfavourable, 
is not to be merely personal abuse. But this controversial treat- 
ment would be very exceptional in Ireland, where one seldom 
hears an argument which is not ad hominem with a vengeance ; 
the Celtic mind seems impervious to any other kind of syllogism. 


1 This is the title of an old poem on Ireland. 
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Furthermore, is it too much to ask that one’s statements should 
not be condemned just because they are unpopular, or appraised 
because they are flattering, while little attention is paid to whether 
they are true or false? For, as a rule, in Irish affairs of a public 
nature truth has not a look in if what is deemed ‘ patriotism’ is 
on the other side. Truth is, as we shall see, the mighty opponent 
which the Irish are always combating passionately but in vain. 
Hence the tragic futility of so many of their enterprises, since 
the days when their ancestors used to rush with weapons against 
the waves of the ocean in order to resist a high tide. To-day, 
likewise, it is the custom ‘ to take arms against a sea of troubles’ 
—to rebel under the despotism of facts; but these overwhelm- 
ing elements and actualities conquer in the end. And this 
national characteristic has been very injurious, particularly to 
patriotism ; a working agreement between patriotism and truth 
is badly needed in Ireland. 

Iam, then, more than willing that my views should be criticised 
and even confuted. It is with nopleasure that one adverts mostly 
to unhealthy, abnormal symptoms in Irish life, but this was bound 
to be the case when diagnosing a diseased body politic, such as 
Ireland admittedly is. Nor do I pretend to be at all confident 
about my opinions. In their adjustment doubts and contradictory 
feelings have beset me. So much in Ireland seems unreasonable, 
unintelligible, and unaccountable! Who is sure of his ground or 
expects to follow a steady and safe course in that quaking, 
treacherous, boggy land—that too, too unsolid earth? Who cares 
therefore to make any very positive assertion about it? No 
wonder Bishop Berkeley put his cogitations on Ireland into the 
shape of a long list of questions—none of which he answered ! 
And, by the way, how apt many of them still are, though they 
were uttered nearly two hundred years ago! ‘ Whether it be 
not delightful to complain?’ ‘Whose fault is it that poor 
Ireland still continues poor?’ The philosophic prelate of Cloyne 
did not exactly regard the island as an optical illusion or a mere 
notion, but he did approach its grievances and suggest remedies 
in a very tentative manner. And, while it would be presumptuous 
to plagiarise the form of the famous ‘ Querist ’’ pamphlets, I wish 
to imitate his cautiousness in the matter, and would therefore ask 
my readers to hear and to allow for a big note of interrogation 
reverberating beneath my improvisations on Ireland and the Irish 
—though I trust that, in spite of this questioning and rather dis- 
cordant leit-motif, there will be found in them some sense and 
wisdom and a final harmony. But the symphony, such as it is, 
will be ‘ pathétique.’ 
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It is said that Anglo-Irish history is so terrible that it ought 
to be ignored or forgotten by the people of Ireland. Let Erin 
not remember the days of old. And those who are sentimental 
should not be encouraged to ponder over it, since it will prob- 
ably rouse in them a bitter, vindictive mood and do harm; or 
without any respect for chronological perspective, they may be 
tempted to adopt for contemporary purposes texts and shibboleths 
and battle-cries long out of date. So, if some allusion has now 
to be made to Ireland’s past relations with England, let me pre- 
face it by disavowing any intention of countenancing hatred or 
recrimination to-day on account of ancient wrongs—especially in 
these happier times when reparation and forgiveness and recon- 
ciliation—‘ word over all, beautiful as the sky’—guide the spirit 
that moves cn the troublous waters between the two islands. 

Besides the sentimentalist, the theorist ought to be sternly 
warned off as being a most dangerous person on this topic. His- 
torical lore and pedantic logic, without an intimate acquaintance 
with the country and people under review, can be very mislead- 
ing ; and in Irish matters the pure theorist is peculiarly unreliable. 
For Ireland fits in with no theory or principle or ideal or design 
or system that ever was heard of. It is in every direction and 
detail an exceptional, a very complicated, and a very practical 
difficulty, to be compassed one step at a time, and by those 
who possess, not only academic or philosophical attainments, but 
also a thorough knowledge of the existing state of affairs. 

But a backward glance is necessary and profitable. History 
explains many qualities in the case of a nation, as of an individual. 
Compared with it, race and lineage may be insignificant. Charac- 
ter is generally the result of experiences and surroundings rather 
than of blood. I am not so much my parents’ child as the child 
of my home and fortunes. And was there ever a place or a com- 
munity so markedly an outcome of history as Ireland and its 
inhabitants? Most of the feelings, words and doings of the people 
are closely connected with former times and events, and are to 
be considered in reference to them, and not according to any 
ordinary test or standard of rationality. Irish history is far more 
than a mere narrative or animated tale or even undying remem- 
brance ; it is a living presence and force, and the most formidable 
influences that confront us to-day are due to it. The Irish are 
imbued and busied with their past to this inordinate degree 
because of its mordant nature, and also because there is so little 
present-day life or activity or occupation in Ireland. Unfor- 
tunately no great development, as in modern progressive 
countries, has come along there and broken with and dispelled 
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the past, and made it, whether good or bad, seem irrelevant and 
antediluvian and as naught; and the past survives, strong and 
effective, when it is not ousted by a powerful present. Thus the 
‘was’ of Irish history and tradition—all their treasured sedi- 
ments and echoes and legends and wraiths—inspire what political 
or intellectual vitality there is in the country, as though Ireland 
were but a celebrated ruin—dismantled, deserted, dilapidated—- 
round the bare, crumbling, weather-beaten stones of which 


the plaintive numbers flow 
For old, unhappy, far-off things, 
And battles long ago. 


In the absence of any fresh life, Kathleen ny Houlihan ani 
the Banshee and the Shan Van Vocht are left crooning away; 
no new birth supplants the age-worn hag. Bygones are not by- 
gones. The corpse at the wake moves. The turf-ashes keep 
smouldering on the hearth long after the fire is out. The very 
rivers do not run into the sea. No current or traffic can find 
a way through the peat and the moss and the débris. Things 
stagnate and accumulate, and with deadly effect glut and smother 
the mind of the country. 

Ireland and the Irish cannot therefore be understood unless 
their continuous and vivid relations to their history are borne in 
mind. Not only the old roots but the topmost branches of the 
present state and being of the country are drowned in the depths 
of the past. And, when one comes to fathom and examine this 
sunken well of Ireland’s life, no pleasant picture will, I fear, 
be recovered—unless, perchance, there is seen shining in the 
waters below the round tower of ancient times; nor, if old sores 
are probed, howsoever tenderly, is it possible to avoid touching 
the quick. A horrible and uncanny illumination will, indeed, be 
thrown on the scene when, in the grim darkness of Ireland’s 
historical background, are discerned many of the causes of the 
present condition of the country and its people. 

And the tale of Irish history is doubly sad because it com- 
mences with an especially bright era which every faithful son 
of Ireland reveres—dating from the time when St. Patrick lit, on 
the Hill of Slane, the fire which has never been extinguished 
since. He was not an Irishman, but he had spent his boyhood 
in Ireland as a slave, herding swine, and he returned in later 
life, when a Bishop, for the purpose of preaching Christianity 
in the island of his captivity—with its heathen spirits and false 
lights, and Druids and magicians and human sacrifices in primeval 
forests; for he had heard ‘the Voice of the Irish calling in the 
wood of Focluth, close by the western ocean,’ and pitied them. 
Does not even pagan fancy tell how the birds welcomed him back 
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to Ireland : ‘ O help of Gaels! come—come—and come hither !’ 
Then began the golden age of Irish history which lasted three 
or four centuries. Schools were established where learning of 
all kinds was taught and the Gospel expounded, and the arts 
reached a high standard of perfection, as seen in the Ardagh 
Chalice, or the Tara Brooch, or the Lismore Crozier, or, above 
all, in the Book of Kells. Moreover, students from Great 
Britain and the Continent attended these schools, and the far- 
famed home of knowledge and piety in the West earned and re- 
ceived the title—insula sanctorum et doctorum. And the services 
of these saints and scholars were not confined to Ireland, but 
there went forth from her shores numerous evangelising missions. 
The Irish monk, Aidan, carried the Gospel to England and spread 
it there, so that he has been described as ‘the true Apostle of 
England ’ ; and many others travelled into distant parts of Europe 
and did noble work in saving Christianity and civilisation after 
the downfall of the Roman Empire. 

This blessed epoch was gradually broken up by the Danish 
invasions, which went on until the Battle of Clontarf in 1014; 
but that great victory over foreign foes was followed by incessant 
fighting of the Irish chieftains among themselves, so that Ireland 
was, as the annalists say, ‘a trembling sod.’ Their quarrelling 
and complaints led to intervention by England and to the many 
Anglo-Norman expeditions which were undertaken during the 
next three centuries and pursued with much cruelty and oppres- 
sion—but with no completeness. For, the Irish people, down- 
trodden though they have been, were never entirely subjugated 
either by the Romans or Teutons, the Danes or Normans, or the 
English. France in the early ages was thoroughly Latinised. 
England was conquered more than once by strangers, but Ireland 
has suffered a worse fate in a long series of escapes from annihila- 
tion and foreign absorption, while at the same time her integrity 
and independence have been hopelessly marred ; and so she has 
come down through the hazards and blows of fortune—unvan- 
quished and untriumphant. Silent has been the stone which 
Merlin promised would speak under him who would conquer 
Ireland—though many have stood on it. 

In the Tudor reigns, however, more determined efforts were 
made to subdue the country. The great Plantations of that date 
were ruthlessly executed, and Ireland became henceforth the 
prey of every sort of rapacious adventurer and profligate, and 
most of the countryside was ravaged and laid waste—man and 
beast, corn and house, and all means of human subsistence being 
destroyed. What woeful pages are now reached—one unending 
tragedy with occasional gleams of melodrama—from the day when 
English law, by which it was no crime to murder a man if you 
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could prove that he was Irish, was first introduced into Ireland! 
Broken treaties, withdrawn graces, trade restrictions, penal laws, 
financial wrongs—confiscations, transplantations, expatriations, 
famines and massacres—once, twice, thrice! The congested 
districts of the West of Ireland are directly due to the Crom- 
wellian Settlement, when the Catholic landowners in Ulster and 
Munster and Leinster were driven out of their homes and 
banished to Connaught, which was formally assigned for the 
habitation of the Irish nation. You can still see Maguires and 
O’Donnells squatting in hovels there. Do not Galway’s claims 
as a transatlantic port rest to some extent on its utility in those 
days for the exporting of the Irish to the Barbadoes? ‘Nits will 
make lice’ was the phrase employed in order to justify the whole- 
sale slaughter of Irish children. Was Paddy of Ballinafad ex- 
aggerating when he said that he ‘ was murthered first, then ship- 
wrecked, and then sowld for a slave’? Under such conditions of 
persecution and plunder did the native inhabitants of Ireland 
drag on a miserable existence, and is it surprising that the 
character and conduct of their descendants—especially when they 
have no fresh, vigorous life and aims to engage them and to 
change them—are largely the outcome of these ominous historical 
antecedents ? 


III 


Again, Ireland’s evil past is not all so very remote. Its two 
great factors in the eighteenth century were the Penal Code and 
the commercial restrictions against Irish industries and trade, and 
the country still feels the consequences of the iniquities of that 
period. Those were the times of ‘ plague, pestilence and famine, 
battle, murder and sudden death to all Archbishops, Bishops, 
Priests and Deacons, and all congregations committed to their 
charge which shall refuse to drink to the glorious, pious and im- 
mortal memory of King William’; when a priest was a hunted 
criminal who, with spurs on his boots, celebrated mass on a 
make-shift altar in a hut or in the open fields, while the Church 
of a very small minority was dominant and oppressive ; when 
the education of Catholics was unlawful, and 


Crouched beneath the sheltering hedge or stretched on mountain fern 
The master and his pupils met feloniously to learn; 


when, on account of their adherence to the old faith, the rightful 
owners of property were despoiled of their land and goods and 
position, and the social and political ascendency of the British 
garrison—consisting of a few hundred families—was supreme; 
and the island of saints and scholars was turned into a den of 
thieves and apostates and informers. It must never be forgotten 
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that it was in these circumstances that respect for the law and 
loyalty to the King and Constitution went to the dogs in Ireland, 
and that a virulent hatred and suspicion of all Governments grew 
up among the people. However just the law in Ireland is to-day, 
it is the lineal successor of laws that were penal against the re- 
ligious and civil liberties of the vast majority of the Irish people— 
of laws that banned and insulted their religion and persecuted 
their pastors—that forbad their education and excluded them 
from all posts of emolument—that robbed them of their posses- 
sions and evicted them from their homes—and ruined the com- 
mercial and economic welfare of the country as a whole. And 
will it not take many years of just laws to obliterate the effects 
of such an origin? Neither is disloyalty to the Crown, in 
so far as it exists in Ireland to-day, a deliberate principle, but 
an hereditary instinct; or it is a pardonable apathy, for, to 
say the least, the headship and expansion of the Imperial 
Sovereignty have lacked in Ireland the glamour and romance, the 
favours and values, the memories and sympathies that enshrine 
a State in the hearts of a people; mutual service and confidence 
have not united them. Yet real disloyalty is very rare in Ire- 
land; but often those who are opposed only to the existing 
parliamentary arrangements under the Union do not in their 
words and actions discriminate between the King and Parliament. 

Even the last century was one long fight on behalf of the 
tenantry and of the Catholics of Ireland for justice, and three- 
quarters of the population consists of these two classes. Until a 
few years.ago there was chronic famine and fever in many of 
the rural districts of the country, which meant that a large 
number of people were living in a state of extreme poverty, always 
bordering on and often culminating in disease and actual starva- 
tion. Mr. Balfour was the first British statesman to recognise 
this and to determine to cope with it by ameliorative measures. 
It was said of General Wade’s roads into the Scottish Highlands : 


If you had seen these roads before they were made, 
You’d lift up your hands and bless General Wade, 


and as truly can it be said now of many a poor region in the West 
of Ireland : 


If you had seen these parts before his great tour, 
You’d lift up your hands and bless Mr. Balfour. 


Landlordism, with its privileges and abuses—rackrenting, 
absenteeism, evictions—has only just been abolished, and peasant 
proprietorship, with security of tenure and freedom from exac- 
tions and interferences, been inaugurated. Furthermore, the 
Catholic population—emancipated and with every facility for 
education and advancement—are now beginning to take their 
Vou. LXXVIII—No. 461 M 
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proper position in the government of their native land, and are 
becoming prosperous and important. And it is worthy of note 
that in no country has there resulted a greater change, owing to 
the rise of democracy, than in Ireland, because it has involved 
there a transference of power, not only from one social class 
and set of material interests to another, but also from one race 
and creed to others. 

Thus ages of injustice and tyranny, down to quite late times, 
have been endured by the Irish people; and this has fomented 
in them aspirit of discontent and insubordination, which still vents 
itself sporadically in all sorts of desperate ways—treason, outrage, 
lawlessness, murder, conspiracy, rebellion—and there sometimes 
appear, too, in official and business relations, an astonishing 
trickery and dishonesty, which, as having been until recently the 
only means of defence the people had against unfair treatment, 
have not yet come to be looked upon as wrong by their per- 
petrators. Hence, also, the not uncommon sympathy shown 
with the criminal, though not with the crime. Most 
failings of the Irish are clearly attributable to their history and 
experiences. If they are ungovernable, the character of their 
past government is responsible. If they are ignorant and narrow, 
they were denied every means of education. If they are not 
truthful and straight, they have not discarded their old modes 
of indemnity. If they are disloyal, they have seen little of 
Royalty. If they do not think imperially, they have received 
smal! naval and military patronage. If they do not respect the 
law, it was not their protector but their persecutor. Centuries of 
suffering and humiliation under English rule have eaten into the 
heart and soul, into the blood and fibre of the country and of 
its people at home and abroad, and have bred a distrust of Eng- 
land which still declares itself in speech and song and deed amid 
fervent plaudits. The history of Ireland created these sentiments 
and ideas, and they are now ingrained in the national tempera- 
ment, and continue, in spite of the fact that they have no longer 
an excuse, or justification, in the existing state of affairs, and 
although clinging to them is disastrous to the progress of the 
country. But the Irish are so warped and distraught by the past 
as hardly to know their own interests now, and traditional com- 
plaints and attitudes, persisting after their causes have been 
removed, are having a belated, anachronous career as sheer 
prejudices and follies. Some of the people are, I suspect, more or 
less conscious of this, but they deem or fear that their honour is 
pledged or their constancy on its trial, or that their patriotism or 
pride are at stake, and reason and sense are of little avail in 
Ireland against these standpoints. 

‘Fifteen generations of wrong-doing,’ so spoke Carlyle—and 
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he and Englishmen such as Mill and Matthew Arnold have been 
as eloquent on Ireland’s grievances as any Irishman—have to be 
repaired; and that will take some generations of right-doing. 
Acts of Parliament can put an end to positive injustice but not 
necessarily to its moral consequences. These only time and 
favourable circumstances can remedy. You cannot expect the 
embittered descendants of people, who were the victims of such 
cruel laws, to turn quickly and embrace the successors of their 
hereditary foes. Even education seems so far only to have pro- 
vided many of them with cultivated faculties and instruments 
wherewith to exploit more effectively the vindictive feelings 
handed down to them by their fathers. The spectral call of the 
past, the mournful memories and dying accents of the ‘ sea- 
divided ’ Gaels of Ireland, will not easily lose their sombre sound 
and significance. Their cries are as haunting as the honks of 
wild geese in the dead of a November night. Their plaintiveness 
is as beautiful and as ‘unfinished’ as Schubert’s Eighth 
Symphony. The Irish people have been deeply affected by the 
fortunes of their native land. The child, even when in the womb, 
is influenced by its mother, by her health, conduct, experiences ; 
and is it not the same with the children of a country? What 
does the student of national eugenics say? Could Ireland- of 
the nineteenth century produce strong, wholesome, contented, 
peaceful, amiable sons? Were they not born under the most 
impoverished, neglected conditions, and suckled through days 
and nights of extreme depression and hardship, and reared 
amid the most violent social and political turmoil? ‘ The fathers 
have eaten sour grapes and the children’s teeth are set on edge.’ 

With this dark historical background it will always be diffi- 
cult to light the stage ; excellent and numerous as are the modern 
improvements, an awful gloom, ghostly and treacherous, pervades 
the scene behind. After such a poisonous fare the bad taste in 
Ireland’s mouth will take some time to clear away. After this 
long illness, convalescence or recovery must be very slow and full 
of checks and disappointments. 


IV 


But if time, in the shape of the ugly occurrences of their 
history, has wrought havoc with the Irish people, space, in the 
nature of its defective geographical and geological properties, has 
contributed not a little to the distressful fate of the island; and 
this agency, moreover, remains, through all historical vicissitudes, 
immutable and relentless. 

In the way of scenery Ireland may be ‘ first flower of the earth 
and first gem of the sea,’ but in other physical respects—climate, 
situation, resources, size—it is not fortunate. It is a small island 
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environed by rough seas from which the inhabitants reap little. 
Though it is indented by broad estuaries and has a number of 
islets scattered round the coast, marine pursuits and interests and 
tastes have not penetrated deeply into the lives and habits of the 
people. Trading fishermen from Ireland do not, like those of 
Brittany or Norway or Newfoundland, pull in their nets in the 
distant waters of the Atlantic. Nor can the country boast of 
adventurous voyagers. America was not discovered by an Irish- 
man—unless we hold that Bran or Maeldin or St. Brendan 
reached it; and its shores were explored and colonised by the 
Spanish, the French, the English, the Dutch. For some reason 
the Irish are not a nautical people, and there have never been 
‘ espousals ’ between them and the sea. Like Gonzalo, there is 
not one of them who would not ‘ give a thousand furlongs of sea 
for an acre of barren ground, long heath, brown furze, anything.’ 
The history of Ireland is less connected with the sea than is the 
case with other islands and maritime countries. 

Then the mainland is to a great extent composed of mountains 
and lakes, treeless morasses and wastes. This gives it a naked 
and desolate and sodden appearance. More than one third of 
its total area is bog and water; the foundation is porous lime- 
stone, and the drainage is extraordinarily difficult in this honey- 
combed, peat-covered land. The lakes are wide, shallow, and 
stagnant. Swinburne sings that every river winds surely some- 
where safe to sea; but in Ireland the rivers will not run into the 
sea—witness the Shannon, the Bann, the Suck, the Barrow, the 
Erne. They refuse to leave the great central plain that stretches 
from Dublin to Galway and from Lough Neagh to Killarney. 
This, as we are told, was once a vast carboniferous district, and 
residual hillocks of coal are still to be seen at Arigna in the north 
and at Castlecomer in the south. But there is now no coal or 
iron or minerals worth considering. In the Glacial Age the whole 
country was denuded of its valuable geological strata. Sir 
Archibald Geikie found on the lofty summit of Slieve Liag in 
Donegal bits of stone of a kind that occur abundantly in the 
ground below the English and Scottish coal-measures. Thus the 
brown bog and the green grass are the only staples. In natural 
resources Ireland is the poorest country in Europe. Pasturage 
alone constitutes a means of wealth. The flat alluvial meadows 
and the verdurous uplands are admirably suited for herds of cattle 
or flocks of sheep or droves of horses. The country should con- 
sist of cattle-ranches and sheep-walks and horse-farms, with the 
attendant industries—creameries, woollen factories, abattoirs, 
tanyards, training establishments. 

The capriciousness of the climate makes tillage too hazardous, 
and even the barley for the breweries or the flax for the linen 
trade are not entirely grown in Ireland. Bad weather indeed has 
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much to say to the Irish question. The seas around and the sky 
above are full of currents, the mingling and clashing of which 
cause the heavy rainfall and the storms which so seriously damage 
the crops, and also the happiness and character of the people. 
The moist breezes may be soft and balmy to the skin, but the 
drizzle that brings a bloom on the cheek blackens the potatoes 
and enervates a nation. ‘The Irish people,’ said Mitchel, 
‘believe that the seasons as they roll are but ministers of English 
rapacity’’; but atmospheric, not Anglo-Saxon, pressure is the 
abiding affliction. Ireland’s hostile quarter is vertical, not lateral 
—the heavens above, not the neighbouring island. And depen- 
dence on a fickle climate is a greater bondage than any historical 
experience or political connexion. Freedom must be won by a 
meteorological statesman, who will not merely see what way the 
wind is blowing, but will also settle and calm—be it by separation 
or assimilation—the tumultuous elements that keep Ireland in 
a state of disturbance. But science, much as it has done to im- 
prove the physical conditions of life, has so far not discovered 
the elixir of sunshine or the preventive of superfluous pluvial 
precipitation, and, until one can metaphorically hold an umbrella 
over Ireland, and, like Joshua, arrest the sun in its course, the 
agricultural and rural fortunes of this waterlogged, wind-swept 
island must continue to be very precarious, and all hopes and 
energies correspondingly damped. Meanwhile, Shakespeare 
alone has, if but in words, met the situation, and thus included 
in his ‘ myriad-mindedness’ even a solution of the Irish ques- 
tion, in his tuberiferous invocation ‘ Let the sky rain potatoes ! ’ 

Ireland is also a corner of the earth. The old Phoenician 
name ‘Ierne’ means ‘the uttermost point.’ Giraldus Cam- 
brensis truly described it as ‘separated from the rest of the known 
world, and in some sort to be distinguished as another world.’ 
Look at the map and see how remote and lonely it is—at the 
extreme edge of one continent and far from any other. ‘Geo- 
graphy lies at the basis of history,’ said Kant, and Ireland’s out- 
skirt location has written many pages of its story. The ocean 
on one side and the ‘felon-waves’ of the Irish Sea on the other 
are natural barriers which have been, and still remain, isolating 
influences. But although it is thus out of the life and current of 
the world’s progress, it is very near them; the commerce and 
traffic of Europe and America pass close by its doors. Yet it 
lies there on the waters—shunned, like a derelict—and its own 
sons flee from it as rats desert a sinking ship; for, as the world 
expands and the economic and political units which it is found 
advantageous to deal with in business grow larger, small centres 
such as Ireland become more and more insignificant and dis- 
regarded. 
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Vv 


This glance at the history, and geography of Ireland, with its 
sad harvest of preserved bygones and unsaved crops, was neces- 
sary ; for is not the Irish question nearly all a matter of weather 
and tradition, of wet days and warm memories, so stormy and 
capricious, so retentive and ardent, so shrouded in mist and 
benighted in the past? 

But having thus briefly noted the antecedents and circum- 
stances of the Irish situation, let us now turn our attention to 
the consequences which are to be seen to-day in the character 
and conduct of the people. The study, if correct in its deduc- 
tions and psychology, will be useful, since misunderstanding of 
the Irish nature, such as is often shown by both the Irish them- 
selves and the English, is the cause of many blunders. In England 
this deficiency is due to ignorance and want of affinity; in Ire- 
land to the absence of philosophic reflection and serious self- 
criticism, for the Irish are not introspective and seldom examine 
or compare or relate themselves. And, in the course of these 
investigations, there will appear some striking and peculiar effects, 
which it might be supposed were ascribable to religious and social 
and ethnical and constitutional premises, but for which the 
history and geography of the country are, I believe, mainly 
responsible. History, as we have seen, is still a living power 
there, forming the feelings and thoughts and aspirations of 
the inhabitants. All peoples are the product of their past ex- 
periences ; the Irish are not merely that, but their history deter- 
mines their present-day life. Also, is not the intellectual 
and moral life of a nation modified by its physical properties 
and conditions? Is not man a microcosm of his surroundings? 
Is it not evident that bad weather, small natural re- 
sources, and geographical isolation, with the few opportunities 
for energy and enterprise thus afforded, and the miserable returns 
earned, and the constant anxiety and disappointment under- 
gone, must dishearten and vitiate those who are thus heavily 
handicapped? And, so, under the cloud of a dark historical 
inheritance and the weight of a depression, atmospheric and 
economic, is it that the Irish are—indolent and despondent, way- 
ward and contradictory, discontented and restless, bombastic and 
futile, turning this way and that from their present bleak and 
barren surroundings, now back to the dead past and reputed 
glories, and now forward to the unborn future and predicted 
triumphs. 

There is no doubt that a fickle and humid climate gradually 
saps method and initiative and perseverance and promptitude and 
robustness, and induces supine, easygoing, accommodating, lazy 
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habits. It is not in its origin a love of ease that makes 
the Irish averse to steady and hard work, but a cumulative loss 
of confidence in the efficaciousness of their labours. Prosperity 
has certainly not debauched them. They have not enjoyed the 
leisure, much less luxury, of wealth, of freedom from needs, or 
the opportunities thus given for advancement and culture. Rather 
have they become listless in the debilitating miasma of pinched 
circumstances and vacant premises. Accordingly they all, 
from the highest to the lowest in the land, dislike work of every 
sort and avoid it as much as possible; it is mere drudgery; and 
most employment there (as the emissaries of the Insurance Act 
have been discovering) is ‘casual.’ Confessedly the ordinary 
Irishman now prefers idleness and poverty to toil and riches; he 
does not retire to, but spends his life in, what Father Prout 
calls ‘ otium cum diggin’ taties ’; but, be it observed, the progres- 
sive races seek employment and find it essential to their happiness. 
And this dearth of satisfactory modes of occupation explains largely 
why the Irish are so addicted to politics and public life, and to 
meddling in one another’s affairs. What is to be done in this 
modern world with a people who lack private pursuits in which 
to utilise their physical and mental capacities, and who at the 
same time are lively and intelligent and sympathetic, and will 
not therefore sit still in a state of Western trance? With no 
business of their own to engage them, their activities of mind 
and body must look for other outlets. Thus politics, like pas- 
turage with the farming class, become the ready mode of passing 
the day and earning a livelihood, and supply nearly the entire 
intellectual herbage of the nation. Everyone takes it upon him- 
self to give advice on public affairs and to interfere with his 
neighbour’s. Ireland suffers from a plague of such idle busy- 
bodies. 

Hence, too, the raging political agitation that embroils and 
bewilders the Irish, and never leaves them a moment’s peace or 
security. They are, each and all of them, like a people dwelling 
among the ancient subterranean fires and the recent explosions 
and eruptions and the immediate simmerings and hissings of a 
widespread, dangerous, and deceptive political volcano, from 
every hole and divagation of which come clouds of fresh vapour 
and gas and showers of old dust and ashes, and the atmosphere of 
which is ‘heated to the temperature of a furnace, so that none 
but political salamanders could exist there.’ And this unceasing 
disturbance and alarm inflames the whole national organism and 
corrupts every part and detail of it. However extraneous the 
subject—religion, art, education, agriculture, trade, society— 
politics are always present and probably the dominant power ; and 
the whole community is so distracted by them as to be unable 
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to attend to anything else. In the past the Church of the people 
necessarily immersed herself in all their concerns, political and 
social and religious, and was their temporal guardian as well as 
spiritual guide ; and politics and religion are still in close alliance 
on all sides. And in the sphere of letters nearly all the poetry 
produced is political verses and ballads, and the prose—speeches 
—mostly ‘from the dock.’ There is little to be found in Irish 
literature about man, nature, life, the world, spirit, beauty. Take 
out Inisfail and the woes of ‘my dark Rosaleen’ and what 
remains? The superabundant emotional forces in the com- 
munity, instead of being used and given expression to in the 
various arts, and thus having a tranquillising and elevating effect, 
are dissipated in public life and add to the restlessness of the 
country. Political turmoil has impaired the spiritual life of the 
people, and killed the study and enjoyment of intellectual pur- 
suits. It has, moreover, been as fatal to economic and social 
developments. Art and letters need quietude, and business and 
progress presuppose peace ; politics go with idleness and discon- 
tent. Scotland broke out into literary and philosophical and 
commercial achievements only when the political and religious 
disputes there had subsided. But all Irish energies are ex- 
pended on party warfare and its plans and manceuvres. Whether 
at speech-making on the platform or at wire-pulling behind the 
scenes the Irish are adepts. The excitement and contests of 
public life have grown into an end in themselves with the people. 
Opposition is their breath. It is distinctly unnatural for an Irish- 
man not to like being in a row. This propensity may take the 
form of litigiousness, and have a result like the boast of Sir 
Murtagh Rackrent, ‘that out of forty-nine lawsuits which he had 
he never lost one but seventeen.’ Rivalry and contention flourish 
as they do, not owing to a zealous struggle for opinions or causes 
but from positive enjoyment in wrangling. Worth is shown in 
getting the better of someone. Fierce invective, unscrupulous 
attack, and recrimination are lavishly indulged in, and all for 
their own exhilarating sakes. Everything is a matter of sport. 
The antagonists are not thinking of accomplishing some object ; 
each hardly cares what the encounter is about, but only about 
beating his opponent. The people ‘volunteer’ first, and after- 
wards look for a cause to defend or an enemy to fight. ‘ Change 
Kings and we'll fight the battle over again,’ cried Sarsfield to 
the victors on the banks of the Boyne. Or, again, your sup- 
porter will egg on your opponent, not out of treachery—he is 
satisfied that you will win—but because he wants to make sure 
of there being a contest and to add to its vigour and zest and fun ; 
even to him you are a pawn to be played with in the game of life. 
Merits or relevancy or principle are of small interest or import- 
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ance. An Irishman always hopes that, whether things actually 
go wrong or not, there will any way be ructions over them. 

It would appear too that the Irish have ever been combative 
and quarrelsome. From the ‘Stone of Division’—a rough, 
gritty, cross-grained boulder which lies in the centre of Ireland— 
radiate incessantly ‘ the slings and arrows of outrageous fortune ’ 
which have shaped the history and character of the nation. The 
hero in the old sagas ‘looks for carnage.’ Since the days of 
Finn-ma-Coul there has been a large fighting section in Irish 
society. The skull of the Tipperary man is particularly hard on 
account of the many faction feuds in which his ancestors have 
taken part, just as the Irish elk had especially large antlers, de- 
veloped by its pugnaciousness. In writers, from Sir John Davies 
to Lever, we read of a class, known formerly as ‘ idlemen,’ whose 
only occupation was fighting. And the ‘ Wild Geese’ fought on 
the Continent in many countries and on all sides; and in the 
American Civil War there were Irish Brigades in the North and 
in the South, which met, too, hand to hand in such famous en- 
counters as the charge at Fredericksburg. Thus the Irish people 
are fit now for scarcely anything but fighting, and make good 
fighters and soldiers. They are all of them warriors and descen- 
dants of warriors, whether of the ‘ British Garrison’ or of rebels 
and Fenians. 

And generally Ireland herself is the subject of this love of 
fighting in her sons. It is the bloody tilting-ground of the many 
oratorical and martial knights-errant who constitute themselves 
in each generation her champions and so willingly join in jousts 
of tongue and fists on her behalf. But in these innumerable 
pugnacious movements in search of a pacata Hibernia, carried 
on under many different and hostile banners, the Irish manage to 
do no more than break one another’s heads, and over and over 
again mutually make their performances futile. What a bone 
of contention the dear old country has been! And while ‘the 
patriots ’ howl and quarrel over it, poorer and barer does it become 
every day. ‘Ireland’ is ever competing with ‘all Ireland,’ and 
each defeating the other; and thus the whole field falling and 
dying in fratricidal encounters—and, withal, delighting in the 
warfare throughout. Are they not very like the heroes of 
Valhalla, as described in the Edda? ‘ Every day, after having 
dressed, they put on their war clothes and go out into the en- 
closure and fight and slay each other. This is their game; near 
day-meal they ride home to Valhalla and sit down to drink.’ 

“Yet this conflict of forces and opinions destroys the worth 
of life in Ireland, and produces a great weariness and disgust in 
some of her most devoted children. Sooner or later they long 
to take flight from the ill-fated island, from the continuous angry 
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disputes and noisy battles that divide and ruin it, and, partaking 
of the enchanted Lotus-plant in some distant clime, to forget 
whence they came. ‘Good-night then, Ireland and Irish 
troubles, strugglings and vociferations, quackery, puffery, and 
endless talk,’ soliloquised John Mitchel as he sailed away for ever 
from his native shores. 


VI 


Under: these circumstances—owing to the empty, idle, dis- 
contented, factious state and being of Ireland to-day—is it that 
the quack about the future and the ranter about the past come 
to have such a high old time of it there. They are not like 
scholars or seers, who by their researches and prophecies reflect 
some light on the present, but are mere coxcombs, who seek to 
install themselves as dogmatic, tyrannical authorities. They 
thrive and bluster and domineer amid a surfeit of souvenirs and 
espérances, of memories and visions, of‘ revivals and projects, of 
lamentations and prognostications ; for nothing has any life in 
Ireland but dead and unborn things. The people welter in the 
past or revel in the future, and hope thus to cover the actual 
nakedness of the present. 

On the one hand, they are solemnly invited to return to the 
ways and customs of ancient times, to concentrate their energies 
and thoughts on the resuscitation of the old native idiosyncrasies 
of the land, and to segregate themselves as much as possible from 
external relations and influences. While other nations are try- 
ing to pave the way to closer intercourse—and it is coming to be 
recognised that prosperity is best served by the exchange, co- 
operation and amalgamation of different views and interests— 
the Irish people are urged to accentuate their natural isolation 
and to cultivate a national exclusiveness and jealousy and in- 
tolerance by every means that can be devised. Ireland, which 
is obviously hampered by the fact that, owing to its location and 
poverty, it has special difficulty in keeping up to date and in 
touch with the progress of the world, is to do everything it can 
to deepen the sea and widen the estranging gulf that separates 
and protects it from a vulgar and vicious world outside its holy 
shores, whether it be in Great Britain on the one side or in the 
United States on the other. And these self-complacent aims, 
powerfully assisted by geographical conditions and supported, as 
they are, by all the idlers and cranks and fops that swarm in the 
land, meet with considerable notoriety and some success. 

The Irish people—such is the advice—are to recall to full- 
blown life the shades and echoes and traces of former ages, to 
cling to and emphasise their Celtic strain, to revive the Gaelic 
language and usages, even in personal attire and appellations. 
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Yet the language is now spoken as a vernacular by a very small 
number of the inhabitants ; and it is thousands of years since the 
Celts were a great people, and then they were as predominant in 
Great Britain as in Ireland. Why not, indeed, become rather a 
nation of Ollamhs speaking the Ogham language? For Gaelic is 
as much the old language of England as it is of Ireland. There is 
nothing distinctively Irish about it, although it exists to-day some- 
what less in Great Britain than in Ireland, where it was not so 
suppressed. The populations of the British Isles are equally 
Celtic in origin and are closely akin; but in the course of time 
Danes or Saxons or Normans have in varying degrees superseded 
them or been assimilated by them. London means ‘the fort by 
the water ’—so its founders called it, and it is as Irish a word as 
Shandon ; and Aberdeenshire was not long ago as Gaelic-speaking 
as Mayo; and King Arthur is as Celtic a hero as Cuchuluin. As 
an attribute of nationality the Gaelic language has therefore no 
peculiar claims to regard in Ireland. Moreover, devotion to the 
revival and spread of the moribund, external marks associated 
with a people in the past does not appear to foster, or harmonise 
with, some of the best traits that are still characteristic of the 
same people. How easily recognised, as a rule, is the Gaelic 
neophyte—if only by his want of humour! Un-Irish defects 
betray him in spite of the kilt or the suit of homespuns he has 
ostentatiously donned, or of the Milesian ‘O’ or ‘ Mac’ he has 
dissonantly prefixed to his modernised surname. Also, in some 
activities of this propaganda it would seem as if there was a desire 
to reanimate the superstitions of Celtic heathendom—to return to 
the worship of pagan spirits. But gone forever is the great forest 
of Desmond, where the little elf raced and the mighty elk roamed, 
and in the deep recesses of which the Druids performed their 
magic rites. ‘O foolish Galatians, who hath druided you?’ wrote 
St. Paul to the Celts of Asia Minor, and might not the same 
apostrophe be addressed to some Galwegians and Donegalites? 

It is curious also to observe that the attempt to revive a dying 
language with a comparatively small and unimportant literature 
should be started just when the great medieval Universities are, 
owing to the educational requirements of modern life, giving a very 
secondary position to, or dropping entirely the ancient classical 
languages with their magnificent literary wealth. Other countries 
are now teaching their children to be ambi-dextrous, to be 
doubly armed, as it were, in the fierce industrial competition for 
a means of livelihood ; but in Ireland it is proposed rather to make 
the children bi-lingual—as if there was not tongue and talk 
enough already !—and when some technical training, or at least 
knowledge of modern languages would be far more useful and 
educational, or more cultivation might with advantage be given 
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to the study of the fine arts. The Gaelic movement has done 
something to foster dance and song and drama; nevertheless 
aesthetic values and pursuits receive scant notice in Ireland. As 
one example of this, how little effort or wish there is among the 
Irish to make their homes attractive and comfortable and beauti- 
ful! They—especially those of the peasants—may be inhabited 
by perfect ladies and gentlemen and be permeated by the sweetest 
atmosphere which strong family affection and excellent manners 
and highest sentiments of propriety and hospitality can give, but 
they are usually devoid of any aesthetic merit or charm, if not 
very slatternly and dirty. One does not fail to recognise that 
they are more than clean in that they are pure and innocent, and 
that, however faulty the house may be, the hearth is undefiled. 
Admirable is the reverence which the Irish have for family life ; 
and their intense love for their homes and for the familiar scene 
of village or church or neighbourhood is well known. These are 
endeared to them by the experience and memories of an affec- 
tionate and emotional and religious people, and they go so far as 
to think that their feelings are reciprocated and that the old 
haunts will miss them when they are gone; and, on the occasion 
of a death or of the departure of an emigrant, this sense of 
personal relationship to the locality is seen in the touching ejacu- 
lations of the keen, amplifying with graphic variations the Scrip- 
tural phrase ‘ And the place no longer knows them.’ For the 
roots of the Celtic folk pass into the earth. In ancient times they 
actually did so—when human sacrifices were performed under 
the foundations of new buildings in order thus to consecrate 
them. Would that the Irishman’s local affections were not only 
sentimental and steadfast but that he would also make home or 
church or village a thing of beauty and pleasure and pride! 

In Ireland, however, no art is appreciated but the art of 
speaking. All the others, since they have no immediate bearing 
on political or public life, are neglected ; but the trade and din of 
oratory rings day and night in the ears of the country. Her 
great men are spouters; the classics of Irish literature are 
“speeches.” The people are, too, very loquacious, and their chief 
enjoyment is to get together for a cétlidhe, or talk ; and practice 
has made them very proficient at it. Their spare time—and 
there is a great deal of it—is given over to talk, talk. One word 
is always borrowing another. Indeed an Irishman gets ill if his 
tongue is not wagging. It is it, and not his liver, that requires 
to be shaken ; rightly or wrongly, he must give it exercise. Other- 
wise he will become low-spirited and out of health. Is it not a 
scientific fact that the outline and structure of man’s chin is due 
primarily to the need for articulate speech, and that the distinct 
tubercle connected with this power is especially developed in 
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Irish jaws? Even the village idiot jabbers; he may be foolish 
but he is seldom a mute. In the old legends and folk-tales of 
the country the very corpses commonly join in the conversation 
at their own wakes. The ancient Celts were a very sociable 
people, who measured time by nights and not days. And even 
now the warmest admiration is reserved for the ‘eloquent 
speaker’ or ‘fine talker.’ A man is hardly a man in Ireland 
unless he is ‘on his legs.’ Maria Edgeworth, like a true Irish- 
woman, preferred ‘ good, witty company’ to poetry and blue 
skies. The preacher, telling his congregation that all men, in- 
cluding kings and the most exalted personages, must die, adds 
‘and even the renowned orators with their tribunitial laurels.’ 
The Irish genius appears to be able to express itself only in 
spoken words—full of imagination, fancy, wit, sympathy—quick, 
vivacious, original—sparkling with apposite jest or ‘bull,’ or 
raised to a high degree of power and passion by scorn, ridicule, or 
indignation. Brilliant gifts, which should go to creative work 
in one or other of the more permanent arts, are squandered in con- 
versation and speechifying. Many an Irishman might discover 
that he had been talking poetry all his life. 

But attractive as this trait may be, it counts for nothing 
beyond the social occasion which calls it forth, and even implies 
incapacity for action or sustained labour, since many of its 
qualities—quickness and candour, an absence of restraint and 
order and caution, a lightness of touch, and a playful disregard 
for accuracy and literalness—are not conducive to success in 
practical affairs. But, considering the circumstances, physical 
and economic, in which the Irish are placed—with many a wet 
day and nothing to do—some think that by thus talking and con- 
tending, and also by drinking, they have but adapted their way 
of living to their environment or, as Herbert Spencer would say, 
brought about a correspondence between internal conditions and 
external circumstances. In their idle and depressed, if not 
drenched state, do they fall back on drinking as the best remedy 
or narcotic which they can find? And does this explain the 
great amount of intemperance in Ireland? For it is a mistake 
to suppose that the Irish consume more alcohol than the English 
or the Scotch. Statistics show that much less is taken by the 
Irish. But when they do drink they indulge in bouts, morbid or 
convivial, and so get intoxicated. 


vil 


But are not these efforts to exhume the past, to advance by 
going backwards, and to confine the thoughts and interests of 
Irishmen as much as possible to Ireland as a separate unit, and 
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thus accentuate in every way its isolation, very damaging to the 
welfare of the country? Would not total ignorance of Irish 
matters be better than that it should be replaced by a narrow, 
conceited, bigoted parochialism? If the ultramarine notions of a 
certain set of reformers prevail, and the life of the country accord- 
ingly gets more and more shut up within its own shores, will not 
stagnation and decay rapidly increase, since neither material 
affairs nor intellectual life can be kept in small exclusive com- 
pounds without becoming poor things? The fact is that the 
conception of ‘Ireland a nation’ in any real and independent 
sense is hopelessly out of date, and the cry is not even harmless, 
but it is deceitful and mischievous. In these days of vast unities 
it is ludicrous for Ireland to aspire to be a complete centre of 
nationhood, civilisation, art, commerce. What the country wants 
is width and variety—more not less contact with the outside 
world. If the island is to be of any importance it must be as a 
part of a larger whole than it can present alone. ‘ Though fair the 
sight of Erin’s plains hardly will they seem so after you have 
known the Great Plain.’ It is too much of itself, not too little, 
that Ireland gets. It suffers from nerves and badly needs a rest- 
cure in order to rid itself of its plethoric self-absorption and self- 
pity. ‘Ireland! Ireland! Ireland!’ on the brain; the country 
is eaten up with egotism and insularity, having little or no sense 
of proportion or of comparative values and accepting all its 
qualities as virtues and its singularities as excellences: it has 
been made a fetish of, and crass superstition rules its votaries in 
their credulous worship of it and in their antiquated practices 
and incantations; and the slightest sign of breadth of view is 
termed a national heresy, calling for censure and excommuni- 
cation. 

Nationalism, indeed, whether of the overweening small State 
or of the overbearing Pan-ising sort, has been the craze and curse 
of many civilised communities in recent times. The means em- 
ployed—militarism or violent agitation—may be somewhat dif- 
ferent, but the end and the incentive to whatever action is deemed 
necessary are the same—the enforcement of nationality. And its 
cultivation and pursuit in an extreme and perverted form 
have increased all the jealousies that can embitter relations be- 
tween peoples on this earth. Differences of race and place are 
accentuated and their importance exaggerated—in an age, too, 
when, owing to communications and interdependence, they have 
become so indefinite and incalculable. I do not, of course, refer 
to cases where national aspirations are a means of escaping from 
any degree of invidious subjection. But for the sake of some 
geographical feature or ethnical theory or historical incident or 
linguistic similarity, and regardless of social peace or Christian 
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charity or humanitarian sympathy or economic advantage or 
common sense, national distinctions between man and man are 
unduly emphasised, and are then utilised to rouse discordant and 
separatist ideas, which, in their turn, meet probably with sup- 
pression ; and thus through violent social disintegration and suffer- 
ing is perhaps born the totemic entity—a nation—or an existing 
one added to. And the Irish appear to have a double dose of 
this evil propensity. It has for years been the sign and effort 
of patriotism in Ireland to miss no opportunity of cutting the 
country as far as possible adrift from those higher and wider 
associations that would have been so much more consonant with 
the collective progress of mankind, and, so, to endeavour to 
accomplish her complete independence. Only the other day an 
exhibition in Dublin of goods from all parts of the world was not 
allowed to be called ‘international’! The principle at the 
bottom of the ‘ Nationalist ’ movement has, in my opinion, been 
retrograde, and the great sacrifices made on its behalf hurtful to 
all concerned and lamentable. And now, in return for the con- 
trol of purely Irish affairs—which do not, however, include her 
purse or her soil—Ireland is to be deprived of her integral and 
rightful and honourable position in the government of the 
Empire. 

It ought then, I submit, to be the aim of every patriotic Irishman 
to reduce and eliminate the barriers, physical and spiritual, that 
enclose the country. He should seek to avoid not only absorption 
in ‘Ireland her own and all therein,’ but also the exaggeration 
of the praiseworthy qualities and distinctions of the country. 
Isolation is the trouble and danger. The Irishman is loyal, even 
subservient, to the social community which he recognises that he 
belongs to, whether it be the family, the tribe, the province, or 
the country; but usually width is required. Comparison and 
sympathy and acquisition in all directions are sorely needed ; and 
these would not suppress but regulate and develop on broad lines 
the genuine merits which a particular locality or national charac- 
teristics may possess. The Irish potato is good, but it must be 
flavoured with Attic salt. The harp, with all its strings and 
simultaneous polyphony, is an instrument of small range, and 
the word has come to be used metaphorically to denote wearisome 
reiteration. If only Celtic lore and Irish literature are encouraged, 
the mental horizon is very limited. The residuum, however pure, 
which a general anathematisation of all alien influences leaves, is 
not worth much. The literary ideals and standards of modern 
culture are determined by relations far wider than any one 
country or nationality affords. ‘ My country is the whole world,’ 
said Dante. Great and deserving as Irish genius is, it fills but a 
niche in the Temple of Fame; and the Irish must get indifferent 
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as to whether a fine work in the arts or letters comes out of 
Ireland or England or some other country, and hail from every 
quarter the good and beautiful and true. ‘Less about the 
glaciers and the pine-forests,’ cries Ibsen to the poets of Norway, 
‘less about the dusty legends of the past, and more about what 
is going on in the silent hearts of your brethren.’ Burns, Scott, 
Carlyle, although they were thoroughly Celtic in temperament 
and genius, did not write in Gaelic or in an exclusively Scottish 
spirit. But Ireland is very self-centred and stubborn in all these 
matters, and is like its own refractory rivers, which congregate 
in the midland bogs and refuse to run into the sea and amal- 
gamate in a larger life. There has always been in Irish 
nationalism a strong Fenian element—one blatantly laudatory of 
everything Irish and violently hostile to outside influences. It 
strives to create a nationality by the arbitrary rejection of every- 
thing from without and by compulsory conformity within. But 
how futile and wasteful it all is! The Irish-Ireland movement 
is a last stand, in a distant outpost, of medieval ideas of the 
separate petty State. The Gaelic League is a sort of hospice for 
a dying language—to soften and delay its death. The intellectual 
energies of the people are devoted to trying to save this or that 
from its natural extinction, and are thus woefully vain, or, at 
best, the results are but a little salvage from a wreck. 

This passion for detachment is generally attributed to anti- 
pathy to England. It is said that an enmity towards the sister 
island exists which would be sanguinary if it could. And much 
so-called patriotism of the Irish does seem to arise more from 
hatred of England than love of Ireland. On account of some 
real grievances in the past and owing to feelings started then and 
now habitual, the connexion with England has been fastened on 
as the sole and continuing cause of Ireland’s misfortunes. But 
I have never envisaged the Irish question as only a feud with 
England. Would that it were! Then one could have more hope, 
since the quarrel might perchance be settled by some actions or 
measures, and all of us live ever after happily together. But this 
plea is now nothing but a hollow pretence, cherished by the Irish 
in order to conceal their own innate poverty and their internal 
dissensions. What has actively blocked the settlement of the 
Irish question for some time past has not been the hated Saxon 
or the House of Lords or any external power, but Ireland’s own 
sons. If they were to agree on almost any course, none would 
gainsay it. Moreover, the English and Irish are not of a 
different colour, and from St. Patrick to Thomas Davis, how 
many of Ireland’s patriots and heroes have been Englishmen ! 
With the single exception of O’Connell, the country has not in 
recefit times produced a great man of purely Celtic lineage. At 
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no time in its history, least of all in its Golden Age, was the 
country cut off from British or European life. ‘The more we 
search,’ says an authoritative writer, ‘into the past history of the 
inhabitants of Great Britain and Ireland, their arts and customs, 
the more we perceive the unity that prevailed among them.’ The 
precise foreign origin of old artistic designs in Ireland engages 
archaeologists. The islands may be separate and some ghastly 
records divide them, but they undoubtedly are one group, and 
some bright pages connect them, and more might. Providence 
or, if you prefer it, ‘the demon of juxtaposition ’ has once and for 
all time settled their relations to each other. Ireland cannot 
escape from British predominance and influences. The old Irish 
septs, the Anglo-Norman families, the Stuart factions, even 
Protestant Ireland of the eighteenth century, all have endea- 
voured to do so, and through seven centuries have failed; and 
in my opinion the best hope for the future welfare of Ireland lies 
in close and friendly association with Great Britain. Irish 
material interests of a vital nature are inextricably dependent on 
English power and goodwill, and must be imperilled by every 
loss of weight in English counsels that Ireland suffers. Irish 
exports and imports are huge. Never did a country less subsist 
by exchange within its own borders; and Great Britain is the 
market for nearly all Irish produce. Ireland must therefore be 
seriously affected by the fiscal and commercial policy of Great 
Britain, and how it can serve her to reduce her representation 
and influence there I cannot understand. The Irish question is 
now aD economic one, and can Ireland by herself, or the United 
Kingdom, deal better with the large problems of finance and 
credit that must be met if Ireland is to keep any pace with the 
rest of the civilised world? It is the folly of the demand for 
Home Rule, not the wisdom of its refusal, that has always im- 
pressed me. In view of the possible small gains and the certain 
heavy losses to Ireland which the achievement of this policy 
appears to mean, I have never been able to see the Irish case for 
Home Rule; and have therefore not even examined, much less 
agreed with, the extrinsic case that may or may not be made 
against it. 

Apart from questions of purely local concern, I believe, 
then, in the ever greater compactness and unification of the 
British Isles and of their triune Kingdom. In spite of all 
bickerings, and of much cruelty and many wrongs in the 
past, I would not dissolve the marriage of Strongbow and 
Eva. But, as a matter of fact, it is often not merely 
England which Ireland in this insular and vigilant mood 
seeks to avoid; and when we hear of Ireland recoiling from a 
Saxon vulgarity and grossness and irreligion that are invading 
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her shores, it is really the modern world and modern life and its 
ways and fashions which excite her aversion ; and these England 
happens to personify in her eyes—although in unpleasant aspects 
of this development England is, comparatively speaking, a mild 
offender. The most corrupt English newspapers and literature, 
for instance, are quite decent if contrasted with foreign examples. 
And can Ireland, forsooth, afford to go in for a high system 
of protection against the rest of the world, and keep out the cheap 
and nasty? Howsoever picturesque and pure, are not native dyes 
doomed? Have not anilines come to stay? Must she not learn 
to avoid ugly effects and evil tendencies through her own strength 
of character and fineness of choice? 

But meantime, a country’s soul and identity are not so 
easily lost, and Ireland, placed as she is—lonely in the midst 
of a wild sea—possesses and is entitled to her differences—tradi- 
tions and memories, hopes and ideals, tastes and customs of her 
own. While therefore the Irish people should preserve and 
appreciate their own intellectual and social life, and strengthen 
its admirable characteristics, they should not, however, fail to 
measure and combine it with those of other countries; and let 
them avoid, as fatal and ridiculous, a narrow, jealous, intolerant, 


frenzied nationalism 
Annihilating all that’s made 
To a green thought in a green shade. 
KILLANIN. 


(To be concluded.) 








1915 


INDIA’S RALLY TO THE IMPERIAL 
CAUSE 


Now that the War has almost completed the circle of the year 
we can survey India’s share in the gigantic struggle and estimate 
its significance and value in the light of experience, and with a 
dispassionateness scarcely possible last autumn, when Prussian 
lust for world dominance, contrary to its own expectations, 
visualised to an enthusiastic Empire and a watching world the 
unsuspected strength of the attachment of the Princes and peoples 
of India to the British connexion. The King spoke for his white 
subjects here and overseas no less than for himself when he tele- 
graphed to the Viceroy last September, that amongst the many 
incidents of the unanimity of the Empire in the War, nothing had 
moved him more than the passionate devotion to his Throne 
‘expressed both by my Indian subjects and by the Feudatory 
Princes and Ruling Chiefs of India, and their prodigal offers of 
their lives and their resources in the cause of the Realm.’ Time 
has shown that there was no element of evanescence in this devo- 
tion. In the months of sacrifice and trial which have followed, 
the offers and gifts of the Ruling Chiefs and others have been 
largely supplemented and increased. The spirit manifested from 
the first not only by the Indian aristocracy but also by the 
intellectual classes, who organised and encouraged expressions of 
enthusiastic support of the British cause from communities and 
associations of all classes and creeds, made it impossible to 
refuse the earnest and insistent request of India led by the Vice- 
roy, Lord Hardinge, that her soldiers should share in the perils 
and glory of the War, not only. in the secondary operations in 
distant lands but side by side with the British forces on the 
Western front in Europe. 

The decision to show this confidence in the loyalty of India 
and in the valour and adaptability of her soldiers appealed to 
Indian sentiment as nothing else could have done, and contributed 
materially to keeping back the tide of German invasion in France. 
The Indian contingent arrived on the scene of battle at the critical 
time when the Germans, foiled in their rush on Paris, were 
making their tremendous lunge at Calais. As Sir Francis 
Younghusband has pointed out, had we not been able to bring up 
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these reinforcements, 70,000 strong, from India, had our posi- 
tion there been so precarious that we could not afford to take 
them away, ‘then in all probability our troops in Flanders would 
not have been able to stay the German onrush, and our brave 
little army would have been swept off the Continent.’ This was 
an auspicious beginning of the honourable part Indian reinforce- 
ments have continued to play in the stubborn warfare on the 
Western front. Hercontingents have also done invaluable service 
elsewhere, bearing the whole brunt of the difficult and trying 
operations in Lower Mesopotamia and in East Africa, and help- 
ing at the reduction of Tsing-tau in the expulsion of the Germans 
from their foothold in China. They have also assisted in repelling 
the Turkish attack on Egypt, and in the operations in the Dar- 
danelles. At the beginning of the year Lord Hardinge stated 
that India’s contribution of fighting strength would reach a total 
of nearly 200,000men. Speaking at the Guildhall on the 19th of 
May, the Prime Minister gave more exact details. He said that 
India had put in the field, Indian and British troops together, a 
force equivalent to nine complete infantry divisions with artillery, 
and eight cavalry brigades, as well as several smaller bodies of 
troops aggregating more than an infantry division in minor and 
outlying spheres. Putting the same thing in another way, she 
had placed at the disposal of the Empire twenty-eight regiments of 
cavalry and 124 regiments of infantry, British, Indian, and Im- 
perial Service. But Mr. Asquith did not mention another Indian 
contribution of the utmost value, especially during the most critical 
months of last autumn—that of providing largely and rapidly, 
and without counting other needs or consequences, reinforce- 
ments of guns, rifles, ammunition, and equipment of all sorts 
which could not at that time have been supplied from any other 
source. The shortage of munitions of war, of which we have 
heard so much, would have been still more serious if India had 
not been able to give this timely aid. 

It is scarcely necessary to say that Indian help, moral as well 
as material, in time of Imperial danger has never before been on 
so great a scale. It is true that thirty years ago, when the 
Penjdeh incident on the Afghan border brought us near to armed 
conflict with Russia, the Ruling Princes vied with each other in 
munificent offers of aid in men and money. While war was 
happily averted, a permanent result was the establishment, as 
the freewill offering of the States, of the Imperial Service con- 
tingents they maintain, most of which are now represented in 
one or other of the theatres of British operations. Indian soldiers 
have repeatedly shown themselves eager for the foreign service 
they have performed in Asiatic and African fields. But as the 
ex-Commander-in-Chief in India, General Sir O’Moore Creagh, 
reminded us last autumn (Westminster Gazette, October 10, 
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1914), the officers and men of the Indian Army do not usually 
belong to the English-speaking classes, though often well 
educated in other respects ; and they ‘greatly resent the opinion 
of the low-caste man with a knowledge of English being accepted 
before theirs as that of a ‘‘ representative ’’ Indian.’ The fact is 
that never before has enthusiasm for any campaign in which we 
have been engaged extended beyond the Ruling Chiefs, the 
landed aristocracy, and the Indian soldiery and the yeoman class 
from which they spring, to the influential Western-educated 
middle classes. To give but one instance, such moral support 
was markedly absent in respect to the South African War. 

The classes referred to are much more strongly represented 
in the Indian Legislatures, as enlarged and reconstituted by Lord 
Morley, than any other element in Indian life. We have a 
measure of their support of the present War in the resolution 
unanimously passed by the Supreme Legislature early in 
September, on the spontaneous and patriotic initiative of an 
unofficial member, to the effect that 
the people of India, in addition to the military assistance now being 


offered by India to the Empire, would wish to share in the heavy financial 
burden now imposed by the War on the United Kingdom. 


The Government was requested ‘to take this view into con- 
sideration, and thus to demonstrate the unity of India with the 
Empire.’ So far from the leaders of political opinion in India 
having expressed such desires on previous occasions, they have 
taken the opposite course. Year by year the Indian National 
Congress has passed resolutions asking that even the ordinary 
military expenditure of the country should be shared by the 
British Exchequer, on the ground that such expenditure has been 
determined not by India’s own defensive needs and requirements 
alone, ‘but also by the exigencies of British supremacy and 
British policy in the East.’ Such declarations, it may be 
remarked, have left out of account the immeasurable advantage 
to India, with her great sea-borne trade, of Britain’s naval pre- 
dominance, to the cost of which she contributes a merely nominal 
sum. 

The wish for India to participate in the financial burden could 
only be carried out with the sanction of Parliament, for, in order 
to protect Indian revenues, on the disposal of which the Secretary 
of State in Council has the final word, the Government of India 
Act, 1858, provides (Section 55) that except for preventing or 
repelling the actual invasion of India, or under other sudden and 
urgent necessity, 

the revenues of India shall not, without the consent of both Houses of 


Parliament, be applicable to defraying the expenses of any military 
operation carried on beyond the external frontiers of India. 
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Accordingly on the 16th of September last both Houses of 
Parliament passed a resolution the practical effect of which has 
been entirely misunderstood by various publicists. India is not 
meeting the whole great cost of the employment of her 200,000 
troops abroad as they have supposed, for the resolution was to 
the effect that ‘the ordinary pay and other ordinary charges’ of 
such troops, as well as of any vessels belonging to the Govern- 
ment of India that might be used in this expedition, should con- 
tinue to be payable from Indian revenues, subject to the proviso 
that 
if it shall be necessary to replace the troops or vessels so withdrawn by 
other vessels or forces, then the expense of raising, maintaining, and 


providing such vessels and forces shall be repaid out of any moneys which 
may be provided by Parliament for the purposes of the said expedition. 


The broad general effect of this arrangement is that the 
customary Indian military charges, amounting to a net annual 
average in recent years of about 20,000,000I., are not reduced on 
account of the employment of so large a part of the Army in 
India beyond the external frontiers of the Dependency, while all 
the heavy additional charges for equipment, transport, and main- 
tenance of these troops on active service are met by the British 
Exchequer. India makes no payment for the services of the 
large number of Territorial units which have replaced the greater 
part of the British Regular garrison. The reimbursement she 
receives on account of ‘ extraordinary’ and garrison replacement 
expenditure within her borders is many times heavier than the 
recoveries from her on account of the ‘ordinary’ charges for her 
troops abroad. These recoveries up to the 3lst of March last 
amounted to about 1,900,0001., while for the year 1915-16, on the 
assumption that the War continues throughout the period, it is 
estimated at 4,800,0001. The two amounts together are little 
more than two days’ expenditure of Great Britain on the War at 
the present rate. But it should not be forgotten that some of the 
great Ruling Chiefs, in addition to sending Imperial Service con- 
tingents, notably the Nizam of Hyderabad and the Maharaja of 
Mysore, have made direct monetary contributions to the War 
which, within the same period, will relieve the British Exchequer 
to the extent of 768,000l., and, further, that numerous valuable 
contributions to war material and hospital equipment have been 
made by the Maharaja of Gwalior, the Prime Minister of Nepal, 
and the rulers of many other Native States. 

The decrease of 4,500,000/. in Indian revenue last year was 
entirely attributable to the effect of the War. There was a 
deficit of some 2,750,000/., and for the current year a somewhat 
larger deficit is estimated, while the programme of capital railway 
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expenditure has been reduced from 12,000,000/. to 8,000,000I. 
But there has been no additional taxation, and at first sight the 
demand of some of the organs of Anglo-Indian opinion that India 
should contribute far more substantially seems reasonable. When 
the Budget was discussed in the Supreme Legislature last March, 
Mr. Abbott, a representative of the domiciled white community, 
gave expression to this patriotic feeling. He urged that India’s 
offerings, though handsome, had not been on the same magnifi- 
cent footing as those of the self-governing Dominions. The 
demand had only to be made, and loyal India would rise as one man 
and offer to pay the whole cost of the Indian forces in the same 
way as Canada and Australia were paying for their contingents. 
The Finance Member, Sir William Meyer, vigorously contro- 
verted this suggestion. He urged that India had contributed some- 
thing far more precious than silver or gold, as she had contri- 
buted 200,000 men, all trained soldiers, whereas the forces of the 
Dominions, splendid fellows as they were, at the beginning of the 
War were largely untrained. He proceeded to mention a form 
of assistance fhe signal importance of which has been emphasised 
by recent discussions at Home : 


India has not only done that; she has supplied munitions of war to 
a large extent to His Majesty’s Government from her factories and from 
her arsenals; she has helped in supplying horses and mules; she has 
given to the full of what she possessed. And how was this possible? 


_Because for many years India had been paying heavily for a splendid 


Army which was maintained, and necessarily maintained, for the defence 
of India. Well, India had been maintaining this Army long before the 
Dominions thought of doing anything to speak of in the way of military 
expenditure. ... The value of Indian contingents who have done so 
splendidly in this War, the value of the Indian supplies of munitions of 
war, and so on, will prove to have been of most material assistance iri 
determining the present campaigns. 


On many grounds the policy of avoiding the imposition of 
fresh taxation upon the people of India is to be commended. 
Shortly before retiring from the India Office Lord Crewe inti- 
mated that it is the earnest hope of the Government that it may 
be possible to continue the policy throughout the present struggle, 
having regard to the difficulty of devising any scheme of raising 
fresh revenue by taxation which would not hit the very poor 
classes in the country. The Government also hope that it will 
not be necessary to make further heavy curtailments of capital out- 
lay on productive public works. The moral value of maintaining 
‘ business as usual’ among the cultivating masses in India, and of 
avoiding the placing of War burdens upon them, direct or indirect, 
can scarcely be over-estimated. Happily the loss to Indian 
commerce from the War has been very much smaller than might 
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have been anticipated, having regard to the difficult conditions 
and to the sudden stoppage of the considerable share of the sea- 
borne trade carried on with the enemy countries. The weekly 
mail service to and from this country has been maintained, not a 
single letter or parcel being lost on account of this mighty up- 
heaval ; and India’s mercantile classes, who have most generously 
supported the various War funds raised in the country, realise 
as never before how much they owe to the fact that the British 
Navy guarantees the security of their commerce. 

The close inter-relation between the markets of the world 
and Indian produce was shown in the winter by the rapid rise in 
the price of food grains there, although the crop forecasts were 
exceptionally good. The economic situation was serious, and 
Lord Hardinge’s Government acted wisely in prohibiting the 
shipment of wheat on private account up to the 31st of March 
next, and arranging to export, on State account, the surplus not 
required for internal consumption. The main object, soon 
attained, was to create an artificially low level of prices in India 
as compared with world prices, to safeguard the consumer, and 
yet not disappoint the cultivator of his legitimate profits. By 
making available for the English market a surplus production 
which, according to the latest estimate, will be at least 2,000,000 
tons, this great adventure in War Socialism, while undertaken 
primarily in the interests of the Indian people, has been a most 
important factor in bringing down the former high level of prices _ 
in this country. India was to receive any profit that might 
accrue ; but the net loss now almost certain to result will be met 
by the British Exchequer. 

Passing from the material to the moral assets of India’s rally 
to the Imperial cause, there is first and foremost the new com- 
radeship between the British and Dominion soldiers and India’s 
fighting men in Flanders and elsewhere. The Indian Army has 
been forging fresh links between India and other parts of the 
King’s dominions, and has done much to create a better under- 
standing of the high qualities of Indian civilisation. There is 
abundant testimony that it will return to the Motherland with an 
enhanced appreciation of the value of British leadership, and 
especially of the regimental officer who understands and knows 
his own men and freely lays down his life in leading them. 
Wounded Indian soldiers will also carry back with them deeply 
appreciative memories of the skill, care, and solicitude with which 
they have been nursed in England and France, and of the in- 
numerable gifts of clothing, tobacco, sweetmeats, and other com- 
forts sent to the trenches and to the hospitals. The Dominion 
contingents will relate in Canada and Australia stories of Indian 
bravery and devotion, seen at first hand, which will go far to 
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destroy the prejudices entertained by the daughter nations in the 
past. As Lord Hardinge so well pointed out early in the War, 
there is nothing like comradeship in arms before the enemy and 
joint participation in the dangers and hardships of war to level 
distinctions, to inspire mutual respect, and to foster friendships. 
We may share the Viceroy’s hope that as a consequence of such 
comradeship many misunderstandings between the self-governing 
Dominions and India will be removed, and her grievances will be 
settled in an amicable and generous manner. 

Another new and valuable point of contact has been the 
sojourn in India of the Territorial forces, belonging mostly to 
various classes and types of our own population with which the 
Indian peoples have never before had an opportunity of becoming 
acquainted. The great grievance of these Territorial units is 
that they are not sharing the perils and glories of Continental 
warfare; but this has not made them the less ready and eager 
to take an intelligent interest in their novel surroundings. It is 
gratifying to learn from so skilled an observer as Sir Valentine 
Chirol (The Times, May 22, 1915) that the Indian has taken 
a liking to the ‘ Terriers,’ whose relations with them are easier 
and less restrained than those of Regular troops in garrison. 
Amongst the more educated Territorials there is a real desire 
to understand what India means to the Empire : 


When they come home their influence cannot fail to spread and to 
stimulate amongst much wider circles an active interest in India... . 
There has never been anything remotely approaching such a pilgrimage 
of British voters, present or future, to India as these thousands of 
citizen soldiers who have gone out there now as Territorials. 


A moral gain from the War of still greater importance has 
been the vivid realisation by the best elements in Indian life of 
the inestimable value of the British connexion, now that it is 
challenged by an unscrupulous foe. As Lord Curzon well said 
last autumn, the great moral principles for which we are fighting 
—honour, justice, truth, and right—are as dear to India as to 
ourselves, being indeed the strong foundation on which our rule 
there is built. The whole soul of India, we have been told by 
the able and experienced Bombay correspondent of The Times, 
has gone out to the Belgians in their heroic struggle for continued 
independence, and in the harsh treatment they have suffered at 
the hands of the ruthless invader. The Ruling Chiefs, in par- 
ticular, have good reason to regard with righteous indignation 
the contemptuous ideas of the value of treaties for maintaining 
the integrity of small kingdoms which prevail in the Wilhelm- 
strasse. We have guaranteed the preservation of their princi- 
palities by means of a system of adoption in the absence of natura! 
heirs. The ‘scraps of paper ’ embodying these pledges are sacred, 
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as the Chiefs know, while the British flag flies in the Dependency. 
They are well aware that for the British adaptation of the 
political system to widely varying local conditions) Germany 
would subsiitute domination of a cast-iron pattern. Not only 
the Chiefs, but all enlightened elements in the growing political 
consciousness of India realise that her troops are fighting for the 
defence of their Motherland, and not of England alone, against 
the rule of an overbearing ‘ mailed fist ’ which would strip Indians 
of all the great advantages they enjoy and all hopes of future 
progress. They know they would have to endure much travail 
and sorrow at the hands of ruthless invaders and hard task- 
masters, who would introduce their systems and their language 
and new and unpalatable views of taxation and political economy 
as well as of the liberty of the subject. The disclosures made 
from time to time of Germany’s barbarous methods of warfare 
have been the subject of innumerable articles in the Indian Press 
expressing horror, disgust, and indignation. 

How different the state of things I have described is from the 
expectations and calculations of Berlin is known to all the world. 
Our enemies looked confidently for widespread revolution in 
India, and their disappointment has been the greater as various 
circumstances, mostly deliberately designed by themselves, but 
some of them accidental, seemed to favour their malevolent hopes 
that at this point the chain of British Empire would break. 
Evidence is accumulating that long before hostilities were com- 
menced, and when the Wilhelmstrasse was profuse in friendly 
expressions towards us, many Germans were abusing the generous 
hospitality of the British flag and overtly encouraging Indians 
in their own country and elsewhere in seditious unrest. The ill- 
starred enterprise of Gurdit Singh in collecting hundreds of 
labourers, mostly Sikhs, and endeavouring to force an entrance 
into British Columbia last summer, in defiance of the immigration 
laws, is known to have received veiled German help and en- 
couragement. In trials at Lahore and elsewhere, under the 
recently passed Defence of the Realm Act, for revolutionary con- 
spiracy, approvers have admitted that returning immigrants from 
Canada and the revolutionary leaders were in touch with German 
Consuls at various places in the Far East, who urged them to 
seize the opportunity to bring about insurrection in India, and 
promised that the Emden, at that time active in Eastern waters, 
should do them no harm on the voyage to India for this purpose. 
Nor were Teutonic machinations absent in respect to the sudden 
and menacing mutiny of a large part of the 5th Indian Light 
Infantry at Singapore last February. A respected European 
member of the local Legislature has publicly stated that the 
conspiracy was engineered by the agents of Germany, and that 
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the troops engaged in restoring order contributed to the sup- 
pression of a most diabolical plot. The arch-conspirator, Har 
Dayal, who founded in Canada the Urdu paper Ghadr (‘ Mutiny ’), 
was on the Continent long before the outbreak of war, and, in 
association with other Indian revolutionaries, has been engaged 
on various ‘ missions ’ for the Berlin authorities. His advice has 
no doubt been sought in respect to the carefully planned efforts 
of the enemy, by fraudulent incitements and differential treat- 
ment of prisoners, to suborn the loyalty of the sepoys on active 
service, referred to in some detail in Professor J. H. Morgan’s 
important article in the last issue of this Review. 

Despicable devices of this kind having failed, the Kaiser and 
his advisers were still confident that their trump card of Turkish 
participation in the conflict would ensure the weakening, if not 
indeed the overthrow, of British authority in India. But once 
more they were disappointed. Our Moslem fellow-subjects stood 
firm in their allegiance to the British Raj, though with extreme 
sorrow that Turkey should have been jockeyed into a pseudo- 
‘Holy War’ for the benefit of Germany and Austria—the latter 
the traditional secular enemy of the Ottoman Empire, and the 
appropriator of her provinces. They accepted the advice contained 
in the manifestoes of the Nizam of Hyderabad, the Aga Khan, 
and other leaders to maintain unswerving loyalty to the British 
Raj. Even on the Frontier the proclamation of this ‘Holy War’ 
has been ineffective. There is no reason to doubt the sincerity 
of the assurances of neutrality and of good will for the cause of 
the Allies repeatedly given by the Ameer of Afghanistan, though 
he may not find it easy to control effectively all the tribes and 
clans in his dominions. At the instance of the Viceroy, our 
Government gave an undertaking, in which Russia and France 
participated, to regard the Holy Places of Arabia and Mesopo- 
tamia as immune from attack. The reassuring effect of this 
announcement was increased by the decision not to annex Egypt, 
when nominal Turkish suzerainty was brought to an end, but to 
declare a Protectorate ; for Moslem sentiment in India, as else- 
where, is averse to Mussulman territory being transferred to 
non-Moslem sovereignty, at least when a practical alternative is 
available. Another welcome announcement was the pledge of 
strict. non-intervention on our part as to the succession to the 
Caliphate, in the event of a vacancy. The matter, as Lord Crewe 
said when giving the undertaking, is one for the Moslem world 
alone. 

No instructed and intelligent Mahommedan has been deceived 
by the clumsy trick of German officers in Syria in donning the 
traditional symbols of conversion to Islam, or by the reports 
industriously spread in the East of wholesale conversions of the 
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German people, though to some extent they have imposed upon 
the ignorant and credulous in India as elsewhere. The fact is 
that in their amazing ignorance of the psychology of other races 
the Germans have regarded the Indian peoples as of altogether 
inferior mould, to be tricked and bribed into disloyalty, and to 
be treated with harshness and contempt when in their power. 
Many of them have sought to use for our undoing the freedom 
of access to our Eastern possessions they have enjoyed. At the 
time of the last census there were living in India 1860 persons 


born in Germany, out of a total of less than 9000 born on the © 


Continent of Europe, and in every respect they possessed equal 
rights with the 45,293 persons, other than members of the 
British garrison, born in the United Kingdom. They were 
mostly engaged in commerce or missionary work, but not a few 
were in Government employment filling positions of trust and 
responsibility. When war broke out an excessive forbearance 
was shown. Most German missionaries have been permitted to 
remain at their posts; but some broke the express condition that 
they should not preach or teach anti-British sentiments, and were 
interned. It is very doubtful whether it will be possible when the 
War is over to give Germans the complete freedom of access to 
India they have so shamefully abused. 

Side by side with so many gratifying evidences of Indian 
fidelity we have the spectacle of a renewal of Extremist activity, 
as revealed in the extraordinary disclosures made in the numerous 
trials before Special Commissioners under the Defence of the 
Realm Act passed last May. The revolutionaries who have been 
regarding England’s difficulty as their opportunity may be 
feather-brained malignants, and few in number. But we have 
always to remember that any crazy creature—a Sadhu or a 
Dervish—may do great harm in a country where the bazaars 
are crowded with people who believe in incredibly fantastic 
stories, as the evidence given in some of these trials has once 
more shown. It may be that the long and dreary catalogue of 
political outrage and of sedition trials reflected in the cable news 
from India in the last eight years has not been sufficiently 
counterbalanced by an adequate recognition in our newspapers 
of the contentment and steady moral and material progress of 
the general population. This lack of proportion is to be regretted, 
but it would be foolish to go to the other extreme. Recognised 
leaders of Indian opinion look upon the revolutionary element in 
the life of their country with grave concern and dislike, and 
privately lament their powerlessness to check and overthrow it. 
But now that the Indian people, in the words of an honoured 
Bengali leader, realise that they have been trusted in the hour 
of danger, and ‘for the first time feel that they are the equal 
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subjects of the King,’ we may look for a much-needed develop- 
ment of Indian public spirit to create a more definite, vigorous, 
and determined antagonism to the subtle poison of support, direct 
or indirect, of revolutionary crime. Even Lord Carmichael, the 
most complacent and detached ruler Bengal has known in our 
time, has repeatedly urged the necessity for this attitude. Only 
so can we look for India’s advancement—political, economic, and 
social—to a degree befitting her noble contribution to the sacred 
cause of freedom from Prussian despotism. 

Until the climacteric chapter in world history now being 
written in blood on vast battle fronts is closed, it is premature to 
discuss in detail the changes that may follow in India. That the 
new landmark in the record of the British connexion will pro- 
foundly influence political and social developments there is 
certain. These developments will be the more permanent and 
beneficial if they follow the lines, not of breathless recastment, 
but of the ordered and steadfast progress which has marked 
British rule in our time. In the enthusiasms of the moment we 
must not overlook the fixed points of policy and the permanent 
conditions with which we have to deal. The Government of 
India, as Lord Morley said in the famous despatch authorising 
the great political reforms associated with his name, must ‘ con- 
tinue to be so constituted as to ensure its constant and uninter- 
rupted power to fulfil the constitutional obligations that it owes, 
and must always owe, to His Majesty’s Government and to the 
Imperial Parliament.’ The vastly enlarged British and Indian 
comradeship in arms may be expected to bring in its train, not 
new problems indeed, but a new and enlarged vision, both to 
ourselves and to the leaders of Indian opinion, in dealing with 
familiar issues and controversies. The task of working out their 
solution is mutual, and our share in it is to confirm India’s 
instinctive realisation that she can best fulfil her destinies and 
attain her high hopes within the British Empire. By eagerly 
taking a noble part in the severe trials and heavy sacrifices of 
these momentous months, she has made it possible for the whole 
might of British dominion to be brought to bear for the first 
time on the needs of war. She has stood firmly by us in the 
hour of our need. From this bond of union there is already 
springing a comprehension and understanding which will go far 
to enable India to make the best use, for her good and ours, of 
her new and more honoured place in the British Imperial 


system. 
F. H. Brown. 
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THE FUTURE OF THE ANILINE-DYE 
SCHEME: A FORETHOUGHT 


THE ideal relations between the Government and the industrial 
community are not susceptible of being stated in a precise 
formula. The reason is that the relationship is of such a complex 
character that no simple form of words—in fact, no form of words 
whatever—can do full justice to it. A Government, however 
much it may desire to stand aloof from the industrial activities 
of the society under its governance and so to limit its responsibili- 
ties, cannot help being drawn into important relationships. The 
questions which the problem of Government action for the promo- 
tion of industry raises are always questions of how, and when, 
and to what extent—questions which in the nature of them admit 
only of provisional answers. 

How provisional these answers are we have had forcibly 
brought home to us by the circumstances attending the outbreak 
of war. With our railways administered by a State-appointed 
Commission, with our ships requisitioned for transport, with 
our factories largely monopolised with the production of muni- 
tions of war and military equipment, we realise, as perhaps none 
of us have ever realised before, the extent to which the industry 
of our people is a part not only of the national life but also of 
the public service. 

Considerations of this sort have, of course, given a new signifi- 
cance and new interest to the discussion of economic questions, 
and among them, conspicuously, to the questions which arise out 
of the action of the State. It is to one such question, and that, 
comparatively speaking, a small one, that attention is here 
directed ; but its discussion is not the less interesting, nor neces- 
sarily the less useful, because it is concentrated upon circum- 
scribed and very definite issues. The broadest principles may 
here be seen in operation and the largest generalisations have 
their place in the discussion. 

It may be convenient at the outset that the material facts 
should be briefly stated, for it will be found that the present 
case is one which, in quite an exceptional degree, throws light 
upon the working of those forces which in the discussion of 
such matters it is above all things important to reckon with. 

In the first place the industry with which we are now 
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concerned is one which for many reasons is peculiarly suitable 
to be chosen as an object of State patronage. One reason, and 
perhaps the most generally assigned, though by no means the 
most potent, is the sentimental reason that the aniline-dye 
industry did in a sense receive its origin in this country. The 
history of the aniline-dye industry is extremely interesting, but 
the summary of it which passes current does not do real justice 
either to our own country or to Germany. ‘The aniline-dye 
industry may be said to be the first fruits of technical education 
in the modern sense of the word. Technical education in that 
sense originated in this country, a fact which has been very 
strangely overlooked by our own publicists. ‘Technical educa- 
tion is the response of society to a necessity which has grown 
out of the introduction of machinery and the factory system of 
manufacture, and out of the extreme subdivision of labour which 
that system has brought about. A workman whose daily task 
involves nothing more human than becoming a part of a machine 
can be trained to that humble function without the necessity of 
apprenticeship. ‘Thus the machine in effect destroyed the older 
system of technical instruction. It was soon discovered, how- 
ever, that technical knowledge could no more be dispensed with 
in the factory than in the workshop. For a long time the public 
was hard to be convinced upon this point, and for nearly a 
hundred years the old Society of Arts laboured to bring this 
lesson home to a series of unbelieving generations. Slowly and 
painfully they made head, and all their labour effloresced at 
last in the epoch-making International Exhibition of 1851. 
Then there came home to the public mind the truth, so long 
resisted, that the skill of the workman was of no less importance 
than the enterprise of the owner in bringing the work of a 
factory to perfection. The financial success of that Exhibition 
left in the hands of its promoters a substantial sum of money, 
which was appropriated to the foundation of the Science 
and Art Department at South Kensington, and the modern 
system of technical education is usually dated from that 
event. But in fact a few years earlier there had been 
founded, in 1845, under the same influences, the Royal College 
of Chemistry, which realised the idea of technical education on 
its scientific side. The Science and Art Department specialised 
on the artistic side of industry. The first Chief of this College 
was Professor August Wilhelm von Hofmann, a distinguished 
German chemist who for nearly twenty years carried on that 
institution, and, dwelling in our midst at a time when there 
was no bitterness between his country and ourselves, was 
accustomed to speak of England as the land of his adoption. 
Hofmann, before he came to us, had made a study of coal- 
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tar products. At that time they had no industrial value, nor, 
indeed, was Hofmann an industrial chemist. There were no 
industrial chemists in those days. The industrial chemist was 
to be the product of Hofmann’s own classes and the first in- 
dustrial chemist was educated at South Kensington. Hofmann 
was interested in coal-tar as a problem of pure chemistry. As such 
he attacked it, and his case is an instance of the student of 
pure science whose studies eventuate in the enrichment of other 
men and the material progress of the human race. 

Among Hofmann’s students at South Kensington was a 
youth of eighteen years of age, named William Henry Perkin. 
Perkin had been caught by the new intellectual enthusiasm for 
the industrial sciences and gave himself enthusiastically to the 
study of chemistry. He turned out to be an apt pupil in 
Hofmann’s class, and, profiting by the leanings of his teacher, 
he addressed himself to the special study of coal-tar. He prose- 
cuted that study with marked success, and during the Easter 
vacation of 1856 discovered the first of the coal-tar dyestufis, a 
material which now bears the French name ‘Mauve.’ Perkin 
himself called it ‘ Aniline Purple.’ He forthwith broke off his 
career at the College of Chemistry in order to embark upon a 
more attractive commercial career, and for eighteen years con- 
tinued to be the principal manufacturer of aniline dyes for the 
British market. The industry was, however, developing even 
more rapidly in Germany than here, and after the unification 
of Germany as the result of the war of 1870 the German con- 
tributions to the development of the industry became incom- 
parably more important than the British. Such, stated very 
briefly, is the story of the English invention of aniline dyes. It 
exhibits a connexion of which we have good reason to be proud, 
but it hardly warrants the tone of grievance in which writers 
and speakers on this subject are apt to refer to the advance 
of Germany in this region, as if she had, in some unfair way, 
profited by an English invention. In fact, it was a good many 
years after 1856 before coal-tar yielded any other dyestuff of 
commercial value. The next notable advance was made when 
‘Cachon de Laval’ was invented in 1873, and others followed at 
intervals averaging two years. 

A more substantial reason for regarding the aniline dyes as 
being the proper subject-matter of British manufacture is to 
be found in the circumstance that a large proportion of the raw 
material is produced within the British Isles. We export 
annually to Germany coal-tar to the value of about 120,000!. 
We import for our own use aniline dyes to double that value, 
and we deal in the way of merchandise with six times as much 
again. It is humiliating that waste products of our gasworks 
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should thus go abroad to receive at foreign hands the enhanced 
value which this chemical treatment imparts to them. 

Yet a third reason for considering the aniline-dye industry as 
one entitled to special consideration is the fact that it has been 
very seriously injured by the inefficient administration of our 
Patent Law. That story may be prefaced by a few words about 
the purpose and principle of Patent Law. Here we touch 
upon a subject which is of absorbing interest from the point of 
view of the student of English institutions. Patent Law may 
be said to have become at the present time an integral part of 
civilised law all over the world. It is, however, in most countries 
of very recent introduction. Outside our own country the oldest 
Patent Law is the Patent Law of America. Next to the Ameri- 
can comes the Patent Law of France. Both of these were 
directly modelled on our own. Since the beginning of the 
eighteenth century Patent Laws have been introduced into practi- 
cally every civilised country of the world having an industrial 
development. These Patent Laws have, without exception, been 
modelled either upon the original English Law or upon the 
English Law as modified by the American or French. Thus 
this vastly important system of law, like the system of technical 
education, is of indigenous English growth, and Patent Law has 
spread, as a beneficent influence, even more widely than the 
system of technical education over the industrial world. If ever 
the Grote or Niebuhr of another age should come to record the 
contributions of the British nation to the advancement of human 
welfare, he will certainly assign a very high value, in connexion 
with the development of the industrial resources of the world, to 
those two beneficent inventions—Technical Education and the 
Patent Law. 

The Patent Law is essentially a scheme for systematising the 
promotion of industry by the State. Considered as such, it is 
the alternative and the opposite of a system of Protection. The 
applicant for protection appeals to the State on the ground of 
his incompetence. ‘I am not equal,’ in effect he says, ‘to the 
carrying on of some commercial enterprise which I should very 
much like to undertake, but if you will secure me against com- 
petition I will set my hand to it and shall no doubt be able, 
under those conditions, to carry it on successfully.’ He is an 
industrial recruit, full of enthusiasm, whose trouble is that he 
cannot march, and therefore he asks to be provided with a horse 
that he may accompany the forces as a mounted infantryman. 
The applicant for a patent, on the contrary, asks for his grant 
on the ground that he can do something better than other people. 
His bargain with the State is that he shall be allowed to sow and 
to reap where he has sown. His proposal is to cultivate the waste 
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places, not areas that are already cultivated by other people. 
These alternative schemes for promoting industry both have their 
advocates and both their critics. I do not propose here to enter 
upon that controversy. It is in the Patent Law scheme that 
I hope to interest the reader. With regard to that it may be 
pointed out, first of all, that the essential features of a scheme 
so widely diffused are to be gathered from the nature of the 
problem which it is intended to solve, not from mere texts or 
documents, whether statutes or grants, in which the scheme itself 
may be embodied. These may be, and doubtless are, faulty, but 
the purpose which underlies them is recognisable quite inde- 
pendently of the texts. 

Now, it is manifestly essential to that purpose that the 
patentee should derive a reasonable benefit from his invention. 
It is sometimes said that the whole benefit of the invention should 
accrue to him, That is manifestly putting his interest too high. 
Unless some part, and some substantial part, of the benefit 
accrued to the public there could be no reason for making the 
grant at all. What the patentee is entitled to is a reasonable 
reward for the service which he does to the public in bringing 
his invention forward and making it available for use. There 
are two ways in which this benefit may be reaped. That is to 
say, the patentee may reap his benefit in the form of royalty 
upon a manufacture carried out by other people or, alternatively, 
in the form of profit upon a manufacture carried out by himself. 
The older Patent Law contemplated the profit as being both the 
measure and the form of the patentee’s advantage, and hence 
patent grants all over the world, reminiscent of their origin, 
confer a monopoly in terms. But the practice of taking the 
benefit in the form of royalty is now so well established and so 
easily understood that there is no difficulty in realising that in 
many cases—probably in the majority of cases—royalty rather 
than profit affords the just measure of a patentee’s interest. In 
fact, if one or other of these forms of benefit had to be sacrificed, 
there cannot be a doubt that patentees in the aggregate would be 
better satisfied with a right to royalties than with the exclusive 
right to exploit their inventions for profit. It may then be said 
with confidence that there is no inherent or necessary connexion 
between patent grants and trade monopolies. The interest of the 
patentee can be equally well secured by giving him the right to 
claim a royalty from the users of his invention, and it is due to 
historical rather than to economic causes that patent grants at 
the present date take the form of monopolies rather than the 
more liberal form of charges upon the patented inventions. 

The discrepancy which has thus grown up between the form 
and the essence of a patent grant has given rise to one very incon- 
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venient consequence. Courts of Law have always made it a 
rule to enforce very rigorously the monopoly clauses of the grant. 
This is done by the issue of injunctions to restrain the use of a 
patented invention by any defendant against whom a patentee 
succeeds in establishing his patent right. The injury to our own 
industries arising from this circumstance has been- enormous in 
the past, and grew at one time to such a point that an Act of 
Parliament was passed to take away from the Courts the very 
jurisdiction to grant injunctions in support of patent right. That 
Act still stands upon the Statute Book, but is always disregarded 
by our Courts. Injunctions issue as if the Act had never 
been passed. The continuance of the mischief led Parliament a 
few years ago to pass another Act for the relief of industry from 
the tyranny of oppressive patents. That enactment took the 
shape of power vested in the Board of Trade to arrange for the 
grant of compulsory licences in certain cases in which patentees 
unreasonably refuse to accept royalties and stand obstinately on 
their monopoly rights. The success of the Board of Trade in 
making this remedy effective has been very small, and in effect 
the newer statute has been almost as abortive as the older one. 
The reason of this is to be found not in any fault attributable to 
the Board, but in the inherent inadequacy of the statutable 
remedy. The discussion of that, however, would lead too far 
afield, and I pass it by. The whole result may be shortly stated 
by saying that a patentee who refuses to take the benefit of his 
patent grant in the form of royalty and insists upon his monopoly 
is at liberty to do so, and will be supported by the Courts in 
asserting this right to the full. How that system works in 
practice was very strikingly illustrated by a famous action which 
came to trial somewhere about thirty years ago and had a most 
disastrous effect upon the aniline-dye industry of Lancashire. 
That brings me to the point from which this digression started, 
that the aniline-dye industry has special claims upon the con- 
sideration of the Government because it has suffered very 
materially from the unsuccessful administration. of our Patent 
Law. 

The case now referred to was a patent action brought by a 
German firm of aniline-dye manufacturers in Baden against the 
Manchester house of Levinstein and Company. 

The German patentees in that case were the inventors of a 
dyestuff, a body having a definite chemical composition and 
a specific name. It may be sufficiently identified for the 
purposes of this article by speaking of it as a sulpho-acid of a 
coal-tar product yielding red and brown dyes. The substance 
has an ill-sounding chemical name, which, however, is of no great 
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importance in this connexion, because the chemical composition 
does not suffice to determine the tinctorial value of the product. 
That depends, like many an important question in the culinary 
art—for instance, the question whether the rhubarb shall appear 
at table of a nauseous yellow hue or of an appetising pink— 
either upon chemical properties too subtle to be defined by even 
the most outlandish name or upon physical properties the nature 
of which was, and probably still is, unknown. In respect of the 
dyestuffs which they were the first to produce the German 
patentees obtained a British patent which was unquestionably 
good. Those dyestuffs, however, were of no appreciable com- 
mercial value, for the simple reason that the dyes produced, 
according to the patentees’ method of manufacture, did not 
succeed in catching the public taste. 

The patent was taken out in the year 1878, and it was five 
years later that the action against Levinstein came to trial. The 
patentees then complained that a very successful red dye which 
Levinstein manufactured was an infringement of their patent. 
In the view which the Court took of the nature of the patent 
this claim was upheld and judgment accordingly was given in 
their favour. But the circumstances were very singular, and 
such as to place the Court in a difficult position when deciding 
upon the issue of fact. It was proved that the dye which Levin- 
stein manufactured could not be produced by the processes which 
the patentees had described ; indeed, could not be produced by any 
process which was known to the patentees. The successful dye, 
which was taken to answer to the chemical composition of the 
patented invention, was produced by a secret process, and special 
arrangements were made for taking the evidence in such a 
manner that the Levinstein secret was not disclosed, except con- 
fidentially to the Court and its officers. The patentees, therefore, 
although they were allowed to restrain the second inventor from 
working his own invention in this country, did not acquire a 
knowledge of the nature of that invention. Thus the action re- 
sulted in a deadlock, and the operation of the Patent Law in 
this case was to banish the manufacture of the patenteed dye 
from this country altogether. The patentees could not make it 
because they did not know how, the real inventor could not make 
it because he was restrained by an injunction of the Court. So 
it happened that by this perverse operation of the Patent Law 
a patent, which had been granted with the sole object of in- 
troducing into this country the manufacture of the sulpho-acid 
dyestuffs, operated to prevent their introduction. In the end the 
manufacture was carried on in Holland, where the German 
patentees had been unable to obtain a patent. It must, of 
course, have been communicated to the Dutch manufacturers by 
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the later inventor, and it may be presumed that he was able, 
thanks to the absence of patent protection in Holland, to get, in 
the form of a secret process, the benefit of hisown invention. But, 
however the inventor may have profited by that arrangement, 
the industry of this country suffered very heavily. I am not 


aware that any statistics have been published from which the ‘ 


value of the dye industry which was thus transferred to Holland 
can be ascertained, but I have been credibly informed that the 
cloth sent from Manchester to Holland to be dyed with Blackley 
red represented an industry which, in the aggregate, was worth 
many millions of pounds. 

Told thus succinctly the story sounds, perhaps, too pointed to 
be quite true. The reader will no doubt be better satisfied to have 
the salient point of the case stated in the Judge’s own words, 
extracted from the official report of his judgment. He says: 

Then the result at which I arrive is this: The processes employed 
by Mr. Levinstein are processes deserving of great praise; but they are 
simply processes which produce exactly the same results from the same 
materials which are produced by this patent. The same object is pursued, 
the same materials are employed, the same result is obtained. I cannot 
do otherwise than come to the conclusion that those are merely processes, 
that they are not a new invention differing from the patent, but are in 
reality the manufacture of sulpho-acids of oxyazo-naphthylamine by a 
process differing in some respects from the process employed according to 
this patent. 

1 cannot come to this conclusion, I must honestly say, without some 
regret. I think Mr. Levinstein has employed great knowledge, great skill, 
and great perseverance in finding out these processes, but I am sorry to 
say that the law compels me to inform him that these processes cannot 
be used in the production of this colouring matter, seeing that the produc- 
tion of this colouring matter is protected by a patent. 


Now, such being the situation, it is clearly one of great peril 
for the new industry which is being promoted by the Govern- 
ment. In the course of the last thirty years the Germans, who 
have enjoyed a monopoly of a very large part of the aniline-dye 
manufacture, have entrenched themselves behind a large 
number of patents covering the whole field which they have so 
successfully held. While the War lasts, and so long as the dis- 
organisation which the War entails leaves our dyers unprovided 
with the German dyestuffs, the new Company will no doubt 
set itself to supply the deficiency. That is a very large part of 
the purpose for which it is being called into existence and a 
principal motive for the pecuniary support which it is receiving 
from the Government. An important industry will thus be 
established. It will have been established during the abeyance of 
the German patent rights. What is to happen to it when those 
patent rights revive after the conclusion of the War? A few days 
since some speaker at the meeting of Chambers of Commerce 
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laid it down that a compulsory working of these patented in- 
ventions would be necessary to the success of the Government's 
scheme, and did so apparently without provoking laughter. It 
is very difficult to understand that line of thought, for the work- 
ing of these inventions by the patentees is the one thing which 
would certainly and at once ruin the scheme. The German 
manufacturers, according to the subsisting practice of those who 
administer our Patent Law, will be quite entitled to come over 
here, to establish their own factory in competition with the 
manufacture of British Dyes Limited, and then to say to that 
Company, ‘ Now, we will supply the goods in respect of which we 
have patent rights, and therefore we entirely decline to license 
the manufacture of those goods by you. We can, and will, 
supply the public demand as we supplied it before the War, when 
you had no idea whatever of undertaking the manufacture. And 
we will satisfy all the exigencies of your Patent Law by carry- 
ing on our manufacture within the realm. The fact that you 
have put down plant and established an elaborate organisa- 
tion for setting up these manufactures, the fact that you have 
devoted great skill and great enterprise to this task, is nothing 
to the point. We tell you that if those things are to be manu- 
factured within the realm at all they cannot be manufactured 
by you, for they are the subjects of a monopoly grant to us upon 
which it is our interest and our purpose to insist.’ That is a 
situation which it is surely well to consider by way of forethought. 
It is only the development in a very acute form of a mischief 
which. has seriously hampered our industry in the past and 
which Parliament has made many attempts to repair, all of them 
so far abortive. The root of the mischief is that we are working 
upon an out-of-date principle that profit, and not royalty, is 
the normal reward of a patentee. Let it be frankly recog- 
nised that times have changed, that the old-fashioned monopoly 
grant is not adapted to the conditions of modern industry, that 
the public ought not to be called upon to wait for fourteen years 
before they are free to use a patented invention, but that on 
terms of a fair remuneration to the patentee all who are in- 
terested in turning an invention to account ought to be at liberty 
so to do. We should thus at a stroke get rid for good and all 
of the fetters which, much more than any lack of enterprise or 
lack of skill on the part of our dyestuff manufacturers, have 
hindered the growth within the realm of the aniline-dye industry 
in the past, and we shall also make it possible for the new enter- 
prise to be started under conditions which will make success 
attainable. 

One word in conclusion. Wha is here written has been 
written with special reference to the particular subject of aniline 
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dyes. I have omitted, for the sake of clearness and brevity, 
certain qualifications which it might be necessary to incorporate 
in any proposed reform of Patent Law in view of other industries 
which are conducted under conditions different from those of 
the aniline-dye manufacture. Just to illustrate my meaning, 
let me say by way of example that I should not be prepared, 
without substantial modifications, to suggest that the principle 
of free manufacture, subject to royalty, should be applied to so 
different an industry as that of drug manufacture. It will 
be evident at once that different considerations arise in that case, 
and it may be right to lodge a discretion in the Courts of Justice 
to uphold a monopoly of manufacture where such a monopoly is 
in the public interest. The full question of Patent Law reform 
is a much larger question than the mere question of dealing with 
patent rights in respect of dyestuffs. But the general question 
assumes such pressing urgency under the conditions of the 
moment that it seems worth while to discuss the merits of that 
case in detail even if, in consequence and for the moment, the 


trees obscure the wood. 
J. W. GORDON. 
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THE EFFECT OF SIX MONTHS’ WAR ON 
THE TIMBER SUPPLIES 


THE outbreak of the Great European War inevitably brought about 
an immediate and considerable dislocation to trade in all depart- 
ments. That a War in Europe, even on a small scale, given that 
certain of the Great Powers were the belligerents, would result 
in such a check had, of course, been anticipated for years; but 
some of the direct causes for this diminution could scarcely have 
been foreseen. For instance, the shortage in freight steamers was 
perhaps not expected to the degree which has actually been the 
case owing to the large number of vessels taken up by the Govern- 
ments for military and naval purposes. The First Lord of the 
Admiralty told the House some months ago that a very consider- 
able portion of the British mercantile fleet was being so used. 
This action on the part of the Admiralty, whilst quite necessary, 
has resulted in a shortage of vessels which has had a direct bear- 
ing upon the shrinkage in imports both of timber and other pro- 
duce of the forests—for shrinkage there has been. Then, again, 
the removal from the ocean of Germany’s entire mercantile 
marine, plying as it did on every sea, has naturally still further 
assisted the depletion of cargo vessels, since so large a proportion 
are interned, and consequently unavailable for transport purposes. 

That timber supplies as a result of a European War would 
naturally prove one of the first commodities to suffer in this 
country was a foregone conclusion amongst those who had studied 
the subject at all closely, the point of greatest and immediate 
danger being the pit-prop and pit-wood supply of the mines, of 
which some 4,400,0001. worth was imported in 1913. Further, 
it was realised that a War in which Russia was involved with her 
near Western neighbour would almost inevitably be felt in this 
country, since we are indebted to Russia for some eleven and a 
half million pounds sterling of timber imports annually, more 
than a fourth of our total imports of forest materials from the 
whole world. 

An examination of the Board of Trade Returns for the first 
six months of the War (to end of January 1915) shows that 
the imports and consumption under all heads of timber, etc., in- 
cluding wood-pulp and pulp-board, dropped slightly less than a 
third, the total values for the six months August 1913 to 
January 1914 being 22,346,000I., as against 15,714,0001. for the 
first six months of the War. 

Considering first pit-props and pit-wood, we find that the 
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supply of this material fell considerably. The returns for the 
six months show that 1,051,054 loads were utilised, as against 
1,932,823 for the similar period in 1913-14, the values being 
1,653,3661. and 2,585,8011. respectively, a decrease of nearly a 
million pounds sterling. Wood-pulp and pulp-board is another 
commodity in which a shortage was feared. This anticipation 
has not, up to the present at any rate, been fulfilled, the imports 
even showing a slight increase for the period, though an advance 
in price is apparent. This satisfactory state of affairs is probably 
due to the fact that the chief importing countries are Norway 
and Sweden, the command of the sea having enabled the trade 
to be maintained. The supply for the six months has been 
571,483 loads, as against 570,865 loads of the previous year. As 
has been said, the price has risen, the values being given at 
3,214,9031., as against 2,932,7451. for 1913-14. 

As regards large timber—logs of fir, oak, teak, etc.—there has 
been a considerable falling off in the supply, 289,021 loads as 
against 448,896 the previous year, valued at 1,442,080]. and 
2,027 ,4021.—a drop of over half a million. Under this head there 
is, as was to be expected, a big decrease from Russia, whilst 
Germany sends nothing and America 18,700 loads less than 
during the corresponding period last year. In the case of con- 
verted wood materials imported under the heads of sawn or split, 
planed or dressed timber, the returns show a decrease of well over 
a million loads (2,444,027 as compared with 3,794,377 loads in 
1913-14), the values being 8,313,558]. as compared with 
11,965 ,8911.—a decrease of over three and a half million pounds 
sterling. Lastly, for a miscellaneous group, comprising staves, 
mahogany, and unenumerated items, the values for the War 
period are given as 1,089,802/., as compared with 2,833,8431. for 
the corresponding months the previous year—a drop of about 
one and three-quarter million pounds sterling. 

The total decrease in the values of timber imports for the 
first six months of the War amounted to 6,632 ,0001. 

The totals under the five groups into which the timber and other 
forest imports may be divided are shown below in pounds 
sterling : 





Previous Year War Period 
Group Classification Aug. 1913 ° Jan. 1914 Ang. — Jan. 1915 
I. Hewn Timber—fir, oak. teak, ete. 2,027,402 1,442,080 
II. Pit-props and pit-wood. . 2,585,801 1,653,366 
IIT. Sawn or split, _— or dressed 
timber . ‘ 11,965,891 8,313,558 
IV. Miscellancous—stave es, mobos gany, 
etc. “os 2,833,843 1,089,802 
V. Wood pulp and pulp board a te 2,932,745 3,214,903 
22,345,682 15,713,709 








Deficit for six months’ War period. ; : . 6,631,973 
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Now, the total value of the imports of these materials for the 
year 1913 amounted to a sum of 42,725,0001., roughly divided 


among the above groups as follows : 
Values in Sterling of 


Group Classification Imports during 1913 
& 

I. Hewn Timber—fir, oak, teak, ete. . . . 5,500,000 

II. Pit-props and pit-wood. —e 4,400,000 
III. Sawn or split, planed or dressed timber - _. 22,800,000 
IV. Miscellaneous—staves, etc. . . : ? 4,600,000 
V. Wood-pulp and pulp-board . . . . . 5,425,000 
SR 6 ir ser ts nee Ge a ee 


The totals in Groups I. and IV. are not quite correct for 
these groups, since in the Annual Statement of the Board of 
Trade the items are grouped differently, mahogany being in- 
cluded under I. For our purpose the above lump totals are, 
however, sufficiently accurate. A comparison of the above figures 
with those given in the table analyses for the six months August 
1913 to January 1914 and August 1914 to January 1915 shows: 

(1) That the totals of imports for the period comprising the 
six months August 1913 to January 1914 are slightly higher in 
value than those for the other six months of the twelve—i.e. 
22,345 6821. as against 20,379,3181. 

(2) The decrease for the first six months of the War amounts 
to practically a little under a third of the total imports of the 
year, supposing the decrease were to be maintained during the 
following six months. 

(3) That importing countries, unaffected directly by the 
War—i.e. non-belligerent countries—have not yet taken full 
advantage of the favourable market conditions existing in this 
country to increase their supplies to any very large extent, with 
the exception perhaps of Norway and Sweden. This apparent 
inaction in the face of so favourable an opportunity is probably 
due, in part at least, to the shortage in freight vessels already 
commented upon. 

II 


A great variety of different industries and trades in this 
country are dependent upon the various classes of timber and 
other forest imports, such as, e.g., pulp mills, saw mills, furniture 
factories, brush factories, bobbin manufacturers, etc., and 
builders, carpenters and joiners, etc. It will therefore be of 
some interest and perhaps of value to analyse group by group and 
month by month the imports of the various materials, indicating 
where possible the countries from which the imports have been 
obtained and the deficits in the amounts received. Such an 
analysis will enable us to form an opinion as to the directions in 
which the pinch is already being felt, by a comparison of the fall 
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of imports with an increase in price; at the same time it will be 
possible to ascertain the directions in which increases in imports 
over those for the same months of the previous year have taken 
place. In a previous article’ it was pointed out that Norway 
and Sweden, as also the countries across the Atlantic—Newfound- 
land, Canada, etc.—would be likely to take advantage of a rise 
in prices and a dearth of material in this country. Such a state 
of affairs to some small extent has already made itself felt, trans- 
port facilities in the way of available ships having probably been 
the chief deterrent up to date. There is still scope for the 


. exploitation of available home supplies, which, owing to their 


inferior quality and heavy railway freights in this country (now 
somewhat lowered for some classes of produce), could not pre- 
viously compete satisfactorily with the imported material. 
Taking our first group, Hewn Timber (fir, oak, teak, etc.), the 
table on the next page shows month by month the quantities and 
values received during the periods August 1913 to January 1914 
and the War period August 1914 to January 1915. Some points 
of interest can be derived from the figures there given. 

In the first instance, each month of the War showed a steady 
drop in the imports as compared with those of the same month 
during the previous year; and all the countries from which the 
imports came participated more or less in this decrease. German 
imports disappear at once, as also, though not shown separately, 
does Austrian oak. Russian imports drop from 222,000 loads 
valued at 522,0001. to 99,000 loads at 203,000I., the latter figure 
being fully as much perhaps as one could have expected from her 
under the circumstances. From Sweden the imports show a 
slight decrease of 2600 loads, whilst the price rises by 20001. odd. 
Norway exhibits consistently rising imports for the six-month 
period, the total being nearly double that of the previous year, 
valued at 50,7001. (as against 25,2001.)—a most satisfactory state 
of affairs. From the United States, as also Canada, the imports 
fluctuate, some months of the War showing a rise, notably August 
and November for America, and August, September, and October 
for Canada. America has a total decrease of about 180,000/. in 
values for the War period, whilst Canada, with a slight total 
increase of imports, has a corresponding slight increase in values. 
From British India the chief export in timber is teak, and here 
the market would appear to be recovering itself by January 1915, 
this latter month (with the exception of September) being the 
only one to show an increase of this material over that of last 
year. The totals exhibit a small decrease (15,000 loads to 13,000, 
valued at 280,0001. and 249,000I.), there being an advance in 


2 «Timber Supplies and the War,’ by E. P. oe Nineteenth Century 
and After, February 1915. 
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price per load from 18.6l. to 19.11. From ‘Other Countries’ 
in this group there was a considerable increase during the first 
three months of the War, followed by a drop in each of the sub- 
sequent months. The quantities for the War period more than 
doubled—15,000 to 33,000 loads, valued respectively at 194,0001. 
and 261,0001., a most satisfactory item to the credit of the 
account. 

Group II., Pit-props and Pit-wood, has been already dealt 
with, each month showing a decrease, as is indicated by the 
following figures for the periods : 


II. Prr-props AND Prt-woop. 


| 
































QUANTITIES IN LOADS || VALUES IN £ 

1913 1914| 1914 1915 } 1913 1914) 1914 1915 | 
le lala lelalalslglalulsielelelalelglielelela 
SIiSliEiSigiMiaisi eis {| B/8/2) a:#/)e | 
4g 5|z|8)8) 21g /8|2)8|4) alg 8 ala alesis aig 
Pra TreTtrYrrieCctra i tr 
Totals for | | | 2a OA | ae | | |_| | | 
frst six slclelglalelalelalels elelsigisigieigisisigisis 
months of || 3/3 S312 S/S a lslald slelgleicielslelesigic 
| War com- SS |S Fg S/S 1B 3 |e | S/S/S/SIS/IR/E/18/8 BS |S S| 
pared with tit ig AN QV AlAs iMieie oi es ad | levies a nl jal taal 
same months | | ie | hy } | ie is} 
of 1913-14 eee: anneal _—_— Sj] > ST 

| | 1,932,823 | 1,051,054 | 2,585,801 | 1,653,366 








There was a slight increase in price per load (from 1.361. 
to 1.541.) In view of the fact that our chief supplies of pit mate- 
rials come from Russia, who sent us 2,400,0001. worth during the 
year 1913, and from France (840,0001. in 1913), it is to the good 
that supplies have been as well maintained as the above figures 
indicate. 

The third group consists of sawn or split, planed or dressed 
timber, including sleepers, which the Board of Trade now show 
separately in its Returns. With the omission of India and Ger- 
many, the countries from which the imports come are primarily 
the same as those of Group I. The table on the next page shows 
the variations in the imports for the two periods under review. 
Under this group we have a very heavy decrease in Russian 
imports, from 2,013,000 loads to 683,000, valued at 5,894,0001. 
and 2,150,0001. respectively, a decrease of value of approximately 
three and three-quarter million pounds. Sweden exhibits a 
better position, there being a decided recovery and increase in 
imports during September and October of last year, resulting in 
a balance on the right side for the six months, the figures being 
826,000 loads (as compared with 769,000 for 1913-14), valued at 
2,776,0001. (compared with 2,190,000/.), an increase of half 
a million. Norway also comes out with a satisfactory rise on 
totals for the six months of the War, whilst at the same time 
showing a consistent increase for each month over the imports 
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for the similar months of the previous year. The totals come to 
171,000 loads (compared with 114,000), valued at 694,000l. 
(against 417,000/.). Similar results cannot unfortunately be 
recorded for the United States of America, there being a decrease 
on imports for every month except August 1914, the total values 
being 640,0001. for the War period, as against 1,028,000/. for the 
previous year. Canada, on the other hand, after a considerable 
drop in imports during August and September of last year, 
showed a consistent increase for the remaining four months of 
the War period. The totals for the whole period, however, did 
not reach those of the previous year—530,000 loads to 572,000, 
valued respectively at 1,819,000/. and 2,034,0001. There was 
also a small decrease of about 62,0001. sterling under the head 
of ‘ Unenumerated Countries’ for this group. 

Group IV. consists of miscellaneous products, including maho- 
gany, staves, etc. ‘The details of the imports for the six months’ 
period are given on the preceding page. The imports of staves, as 
shown by the table, have dropped to exactly one third during the 
past six months—to 33,000 from 99,000 loads, valued at 237 ,000I. 
and 547 ,0001., the price having risen from 5.51. per load to 7.11. per 
load. As was to be expected, the imports of mahogany decreased 
from 92,000 tons to 42,000 tons, valued at 805,0001. and 315,000l. 
A point of interest about these figures is that the price of this fine 
timber dropped during the period from 8.71. per ton to 7.51. per 
ton. The ‘ Unenumerated’ materials in this group also show a 
decrease of nearly a quarter of a million pounds sterling. 

Our last group, Group V., consists of wood pulp and mill 
board and wood-pulp board. It is a group possessing peculiar 
interest at this juncture. Setting aside the question of the daily 
Press, which is so dependent upon this material, we should all 
of us find it difficult to get on without the cheaper forms of paper, 
even in our domestic life. Perhaps the most significant feature 
of the imports of this product of wood lies in the fact that whilst 
the imports during the War period actually rose to a slight 
extent, the price has also risen as compared with the same period 
during the previous year. This increase must presumably be 
attributed to the rise in shipping freights. The price rose from 
5.11. per ton to 5.61. per ton. The detailed table of Group V. is 
given on the following page. Russia exhibits a curious fluctuation 
in her imports under this group. An almost total absence of 
cargoes during the first two months of the War is succeeded by 
a considerable increase over the previous year’s totals for October 
and November, followed by a decrease in December and January, 
resulting in a total drop of 42,0001. worth of imports. Sweden, in 
spite of some fluctuations, shows a decided increase for the period 
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from 219,000 tons to 254,000 tons, valued respectively at 
1,318,000/. and 1,792,000/., an increase of 11. per ton in price. 
Norway has also secured a rise in price for her imports of this mate- 
rial, although the bulk imported is some 17,000 tons less than 
during the same months in the previous year. The increase in 
price, as in the case of Sweden, amounts to 1l. per ton. The 
German imports ceased altogether after August, when 35001. worth 
was received. This meant a decrease from the previous year of 
20,500 tons. In November and January of the War period Canada 
imported no wood-pulp to this country, and in December her 
imports were smaller than those of the previous year. During 
the first three months of the War the amount of wood-pulp sent 
to this country was much greater than for the same period the 
previous year, with the result that her imports of wood-pulp 
for the six months’ War period rose from 41,000 tons in 1913 to 
69,000 tons, valued at 93,0007. and 171,000/. The increase in 
price was only .4l., indicating that the chief rise in prices of this 
commodity occurred during the second three months of the War. 
From ‘ Other Countries’ there was a slight decrease in the im- 
ports of wood-pulp, the price of the material rising by .2/. Under 
“Unenumerated’ there was an increase of 1000 tons in the re- 
ceipts for the War period, the increase in the values amounting 
to 10007. Under mill-board and wood-pulp board there was a 
decrease of 6000 tons, valued at 62,000I., the price remaining the 
same for the period under review. 


Ill 


There are several points which stand out in strong relief from 
the above analyses of the imports of forest produce into this 
country. The first, of course, although it may not be fully 
realised by those who have not studied this question, is our 
almost entire dependence upon foreign materials. In fact, we 
purchase half of the total forest imports of the world. The com- 
paratively small amounts grown in this country are quickly 
absorbed, and the price obtained by the grower or owner of the 
standing crop has in the past rarely been higher than 50 per cent. 
of the full value of the timber itself measured according to 
scientific principles. There are, it may be at once conceded, many 
reasons for this anomalous state of affairs—the chief being the 
want of continuity in supplies in any one locality and the small- 
ness of the areas of woods and therefore of the amounts of timber 
available from them. It is perhaps scarcely fair upon the railway 
managements to expect them to maintain the necessary rolling- 
stock for the carriage of timber combined with sidings for loading 
it and to quote low rates when supplies are so erratic as at 
present. 
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Secondly, it may be held that as long as we are supreme at 
sea there is no danger of our supplies running short in peace 
time. But is this a safe inference? We imported, e.g., in 1913 
nearly fifteen million pounds sterling worth of forest produce 
from Russia. Russia with Finland has extensive tracts of 
forest. The forests of Siberia have often been extolled as in- 
exhaustible. Granted that this is so: I would not be supposed 
to say that the statement is true. But even if we accept the con- 
tention, can we rely upon a continuous unchecked export of 
forest materials from Russia? to mention no other country. It 
must be borne in mind that, as with other semi-developed coun- 
tries, her population and industries are increasing and have made 
rapid strides latterly. Also, not so many years ago a Russian 
Finance Minister painted quite a different picture of the state 
of the forests in Siberia from the one so commonly accepted. It 
was in connexion with the settlement of immigrants in the 
country. He pointed out that it would be necessary to give 
special attention to the forests, the actual condition of which 
was, owing to wanton destruction by the inhabitants by fire and 
axe, by no means so rosy as was imagined. He foreshadowed 
protection and State organisation of these areas, and with it 
it is hardly too much to expect that a restriction will not be 
placed upon the unchecked export of the produce. Other coun- 
tries are coming into line in this respect. Norway for a time, 
if not at present, was overcutting her forests—i.e. trenching upon 
her forest capital. Sweden was probably working up to her full 
possibility in this respect. The controversy over Canadian wood- 
pulp exports with America and the preferential tariff question 
will still be fresh in the minds of many. Instances could be 
multiplied. Countries which, up to recently, have been self- 
contained as regards forestry products have now commenced to 
import and therefore to compete with us in the open market. 

Another important problem with which we are faced is the 
effect of the War on the Continental forests in the belligerent 
States. Immense destruction of tree growth must be taking 
place in the fighting areas in many parts of the world, and more 
especially in Europe, whilst the consumption of wood must cer- 
tainly be enhanced by the enormous masses of men now con- 
gregated together. We read of the Germans cutting down whole 
tracts of forest in the Allies’ country they are occupying, and 
transporting the material into their own country. The heavy 
howitzer shells are reported to sweep through a forest and lay 
the trees low as if a heavy storm had passed over the area. We 
have heard that even the roadside avenue trees are being 
destroyed wholesale, owing to the habit of picketing the horses to 
them. A competent forestry observer now at the Front wrote 
P2 
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me as follows the other day: ‘It will take more than a hundred 
years to repair the damage done out here. All the trees (avenue) 
have been girdled by the horses to about 10 feet up the stem. 
You see, horses are tied up under trees to prevent aeroplanes 
seeing them, and the usual way is to run a rope down a line 
of trees 3 feet or so up, and then tie up the animals by short 
head-ropes to this. Then they get at the trees and eat the bark 
and soft bast off. It is rather a shame, but ‘‘ 4 la guerre comme 
& la guerre.’’’ It would seem highly probable that one of the 
after-results of the War will be greater competition and conse- 
quent higher prices for forest materials, and this country will be 
the first to feel the new condition. 

Two questions would appear to confront us : 

(1) Are we making full use of the opportunity which the 
shortage in timber supplies is affording us? 

(2) Are we seriously considering the forestry problem in the 
new aspect in which the War presents it? 

(1) The Opportunityx—Much is being done by the Boards 
of Agriculture, both English and Scottish, in the direction of 
drawing the attention of proprietors of woods to the possibilities 
presented by this unique opportunity for clearing out woods 
of poor development or which have suffered irretrievably from 
wind or snow damage; and, secondly, in adequately thinning 
promising young woods and selling the material as pit-wood. 
Some proprietors realised the position at once. The question 
now is, Is there not some danger of available supplies being held 
up too long in anticipation of a still further rise in price? The 
opportunity is without parallel. It will be a pity to miss it. 
We have heard already of mines introducing iron props. These 
are more expensive, but, provided they can be recovered for 
further use, they can be made, it is thought, to pay. And by 
offering an extra inducement by way of pay the men are being 
persuaded to recover them. Once the initial difficulty of intro- 
duction and recovery of these props is surmounted the managers 
are unlikely to go back to the wood prop, and the market for this 
article will be proportionately lessened at a juncture when, with 
the advance in British forestry, it is most important that it should 
be maintained. An experienced colliery proprietor said to me 
the other day: ‘The shifts we were put to after the outbreak 
of war to keep things going resulted in all sorts of expedients 
being devised, and some of these may have come to stay.’ The 
iron pit-prop, for instance ! 

(2) The Forestry Problem.—Is it not time that a decision 
should be arrived at as to the percentage of the available plant- 
able land in the country which should be maintained under woods 
in the interests of the community as a whole? There are many 
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keen planting proprietors in the country. It is known—the 
various Forestry Commissions, appointed at intervals by the 
Government of the day, have dealt fully with the subject—that 
there are several million acres of plantable land which could 
be made to produce a proportion of the materials now im- 
ported. Incidentally the woods would also give rise to flourish- 
ing industries, such as pulp mills, furniture and toy factories, and 
the thousand and one manufactured articles which we now im- 
port, affording employment to a considerable population. 

The Blue-books of the above-mentioned Forestry Commissions 
have pointed out that town labour was useless for planting and 
general forestry work, as the townsman could not handle a spade 
or stand the hard work and climatic conditions entailed by forestry 
operations. This plea was true atthe time. It is a question now, 
however, whether large planting schemes, if well thought out and 
prepared beforehand by a central organisation, could not be put 
into force at the conclusion of the War. Every soldier now has to 
learn to handle the spade and pick in trench work; and large 
numbers of young men who will have been hardened to exposure 
will at the same time have been imbued with a liking for outdoor 
life. At least, it seems probable that after the War they will be 
rather unsettled for a sedentary life in the cities. Many will 
emigrate unless they can find congenial occupation in this country. 
Numbers might be induced to take to forest work, and planting 
on a large scale could be undertaken. 

An unique opportunity lies within our grasp. Is it going to 
be let slip? 

E. P. STEBBING. 
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THE OLD ENGLAND AND THE NEW 


(I) 
GREAT CHANGES IN THE WORLD OF THOUGHT 


WE are already conscious that great changes are taking place 
in the world of thought owing to the War. It is most instructive 
to notice the difference between people who are personally affected 
by the War and those who are not. They seem to belong to 
different nations, or rather ages. The war-tortured and purified 
spirits are divided as by a gulf from the pleasure-loving frivolous 
worldlings who dominated our social life. A new England 
seems to be forming underneath the old England, and one cannot 
help wondering what this new England will be like. 

It becomes more and more obvious that it will be unlike the 
old England, and that post-war thought will have little sympathy 
with pre-war thought. The keynote will be seriousness. In 
pre-war times life was a joke, an amusement, and the only thing 
serious about it was the difficulty of collecting enough money 
to enjoy thoroughly its joys and humours. Politics instead of 
being a serious matter were a great game, and the party system 
gave zest to the game, for just as when we were at school we 
took an interest in the Eton and Harrow match and when we 
were at the University we regarded the boat race as the important 
thing, so when we were grown up the General Election was 
a culminating interest in the great game of life. In fact there 
were many people who regarded a General Election, although 
of the same nature, as of inferior interest to the match at Lord’s 
or the boat race or the Association cup finals. In religious 
observances it became increasingly difficult to distinguish between 
the sacred concert and the Church service, and churchwardens 
would often speak of a clergyman as a great ‘ draw’; the idea of 
a clergyman doing good was regarded as quite a secondary con- 
sideration; if he drew a good congregation and the offertory 
steadily went up, the Church Council felt that they had got 
the right man. The idea of a day devoted even partially to 
religious thought was openly scouted by many Churchmen, the 
conception that one should want to spend a seventh part of one’s 
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time in thinking of the serious side of life was unwelcome to 
the pleasure-lover. In amusement this craving for pleasure 
created a constant demand for new sensations ; sometimes women 
were undressed on the public stage, sometirmes by the aid of the 
cinematograph you could share in all the horrors of the most 
terrible murder, and an even more realistic way of experiencing 
sensation was to rush at an extremely rapid rate along a high 
road and see the pedestrians dodge the motor-car. Of course 
there have had to be gloomy dark times of life when men were 
working and making money, but everybody felt that they were 
essentially a mistake and, if by any chance a person could choose 
a life of idleness and pleasure, it was universally thought right 
that he, or I may add with some emphasis, she, should do so. 
Then came the War; the people who longed for sensation 
have got it; there is no need now for the young man to go to 
the cinematograph to see people killed, he sees but too much 
of it abroad; while the pleasure-loving mother and wife, now 
worn and tortured by suffering and anxiety, have simply lost 
their way; they are asking themselves, is this the same world 
in which we used to live? Meanwhile politics have changed 
almost as by a miracle, the Liberal lion has lain down with 
the Conservative lamb, and the party system, anyhow for the 
time being, has been put on one side. The men who are return- 
ing from the War show a spirit of intense seriousness ; at present 
there are comparatively few; but when everyone has returned 
and we resume our normal life this seriousness must form a very 
prominent feature in our social, political and religious life. ‘ It 
makes a man think,’ two or three men have said to me, and 
thought must result in serious action. And this will be intensi- 
fied by our economic position after the War; we shall all be 
much poorer, and probably have to be content with a simpler 
life; no one will willingly save in the matter of food, so it will 
be the pleasures and furbelows of life which will have to be cut 
off ; the post-war man will have to content himself with a pipe 
in a country lane where the pre-war man required all the extrava- 
gance of a golf links to endure the quiet pleasure of the country ; 
the post-war woman will have to discover that last year’s fashions 
are really more becoming than the fantastic developments which 
the writers of women’s pages recommend in English as hideous 
as their dresses. In politics no one will again care to treat 
as @ game things which if badly managed will result in the 
slaughter of millions ; the shrieking optimist promising the golden 
age if his party is put into office will give way to the pessimist 
who will walk through politics as a man walks through a 
treacherous bog, fearing another cataclysm such as occurred in 
1914. But the biggest change of all may be expected in our 
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religious life; the old idea that people went to church because 
they found it rather pleasant, and that if the service was dull 
they need not go, must disappear; the man who in the misery 
of the trenches asked himself why he ever enlisted, and answered 
‘Because it was my duty,’ will not continue to ask if everything 
is ‘ pleasant.’ After all, even an hour’s sermon in a draughty 
church, washed down by a droning hymn rendered by the shriek- 
ing voices of a country choir, must seem heaven compared with 
standing all night in a waterlogged trench or looking forward 
to the tortures of poisonous gas in the morning. What such 
a man will ask himself is ‘Ought I to go to church? If I ought 
and if it is right for me to stop in that church for three hours, 
drilled in the school of the trenches I shall hardly notice it.’ 

And again we have always lived both in religion and out of it 
with the word ‘self’ written large in front of our eyes; we 
have talked of social service but we have not assisted it with 
unselfishness. We have dreamt of a life when owing to the 
advances of modern legislation and of science everybody, even 
the poorest, can be selfishly happy and nobody need be unselfish. 
And therefore as a nation we have never understood the real 
social life, in which a man works for the good of others, labours 
that others may reap the reward, suffers that others may be 
happy. That great branch of social life, the family life, has 
gone out of fashion; where families exist, the school and the 
governess enable the parents to live the selfish life without 
serious difficulty. But in most houses there is no family— 
only two pet children as selfish as pet dogs. All this must 
change, for men who have been in action have learnt the true 
conception of social life very thoroughly. Every regiment knows 
that its lives are thrown away for the good of the Army, every 
individual officer when the time comes for the attack knows that 
he must forget self, and remembers only his country and the 
honour of the regiment. A doctor reports that after one of our 
big fights his hospital was full of wounded in the greatest agony 
and yet with never a complaint : the suffering of self was crushed 
by the thought of the welfare of the whole. ‘I must suffer in 
silence,’ said each man to himself, ‘for the good of others.’ 
Those who emerge from this ordeal will hardly return to the life 
of self ; quiet, determined men ready to give their lives for their 
country, they will reorganise our social, political and religious 
life, and the moral progress of the world will be proportionately 
advanced ; we shall have less of advertising charities, of rate-sup- 
ported institutions, and all the humbug and bombast of the 
modern charitable world ; politics will become more patriotic and 
less a field for the exhibition of vanity and self-seeking, while 
religion will recover some of that deep seriousness which enables 
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men cheerfully to face the solemn side of life and expresses itself 
in devotional rather than in sensuous service. 

I think we may expect to see a really much happier world 
though possibly a poorer one. Men who are trying to make 
others happy will attain happiness somewhat easily. A mistake 
that the pre-war world has made is that money, as it can buy 
pleasure, can therefore buy happiness. The chief happiness is 
self-contentment, and that only follows on a life of conscious 
effort to do good. Possibly we may see a great religious revival, 
certainly the whole moral atmosphere is heavy with the scents 
of good things to come, the marvellous good behaviour of the 
young men who have enlisted, the wonderful readiness of people 
to come forward to sacrifice themselves, all seem to tell the 
same story ; we are coming to an age when the world will really 
grow happier because men will seriously try to make it a better 
world, just as they used seriously to try to make money and 
enjoy life. 

One of the difficulties that must lie in our path will be the mis- 
understanding that will take place between pre-war thought and 
post-war thought. After the War those who have not been affected 
by it will expect the world to go back to its pleasures and 
frivolities, and they will never understand what the men who 
have been through the War are thinking, any more than a man 
who has not been through a public school and University ever 
quite understands men who have been ; and this friction will tend 
to increase as the young men who have been through the War 
grow older and assume a more and more dominating position 
in the world of thought. Now I would suggest to the pre-war 
thinkers that their defeat is certain because youth is on the side 
of the post-war thinkers, and they will save themselves a lot of 
trouble and inconvenience if they frankly accept the fact that 
the world which is opening before us is going to be essentially 
different from the world that is behind us. If, when the War 
is over, there is a tendency to appear frivolous during the peace 
celebrations, that will be only because old ideas take some time to 
eradicate ; the new world, with all its real happiness and pros- 
perity, with all its seriousness and depth of purpose, with all 
its industry and self-sacrifice, will assuredly appear, and the world 

of shams and failures will vanish away. 


WILLIAM GASCOYNE-CECIL. 
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THE OLD ENGLAND AND THE NEW 
(II) 


THE CHURCH’S OPPORTUNITY 


BEYOND question, the spiritual atmosphere of this country has 
been changed by the War. To add that our religious life has 
been bettered is to provoke some contradiction. One writer 
despairs of a Church which can regard the Hereford-Zanzibar 
controversy with ‘shameful indifference.’ Another protests that 
to claim any national improvement is absurd, seeing that the con- 
gregation in his own village church remains deplorably small. 
Yet a change at least there is, however much or little it may have 
influenced attendance at church and chapel; a change of atmo- 
sphere not to be gauged by statistics. War has compelled us to 
face the ultimate realities of existence. To interpret them in 
terms of pure materialism has become intolerable. Instincts 
which years of ease tended to atrophy are reasserting themselves. 
How true this is in the case of our soldiers at the Front has 
been shown by many a remarkable letter and much personal 
evidence. Scepticism, easy enough in the Common Room or the 
study, shrivels away in the trenches. Belief in a special provi- 
dence is simple for those who have verified it by experience, and 
the doctrine of the miraculous is no stumbling-block to those who 
see miracles daily. At home also, through a variety of causes, 
people have begun to realise that religion, instead of being the 
extrinsic thing they had supposed—a kind of optional supple- 
ment to normal personality—is an essential part of human nature, 
lacking which manhood and womanhood are incomplete. 
Hundreds and thousands of homes are shadowed to-day by a 
bitter sense of loss; as we try to comfort our friends are we 
merely to offer them platitudes about patriotism? They are true 
enough and noble enough in their degree, but they do not give 
much consolation. It is a sure promise of the resurrection of 
the dead and the life of a world to come that our mourners 
yearn to see through their tears. Indeed, this spectacle of an 
ensanguined world, where slaughter and horrors indescribable 
are intertwined so strangely with heroism, self-sacrifice, and deeds 
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of an exquisite tenderness, makes the hearts of all cry out for 
some explanation of the tangle, or at least for some principle 
to justify the withholding of an explanation. And so we seek 
after God, if haply we may find Him. No doubt a casual observer 
would detect a proportion of frivolity among us even now, yet 
this is very much on the surface. In those who seem most 
frivolous a soul-hunger is stirring which reveals itself accidentally ; 
often the frivolity is an attempt to hide feelings which people are 
loth to confess. Another approach to Christianity has been 
provided by the enhanced sense of a common cause for which 
each must do his part. We find that we are, after all, our 
brothers’ keepers, and the practical recognition of our human 
brotherhood is a long step towards belief in the Divine Father- 
hood. When a man begins—as many a man has begun for the 
first time owing to the War—to work for others, he begins to 
lead that disciple’s life which, in the twentieth century as in the 
first, is the necessary antecedent of a disciple’s faith. When 
Sister Susie plies her alliterative task she is not merely sewing 
shirts: she is fashioning a creed. 

There seems little need to dwell upon minor contributory 
causes, for of the fact itself there can be no doubt. By one 
means and another the religious consciousness of our nation has 
been stirred. This does not necessarily imply, of course, an in- 
crease in the number of church- or chapel-goers. But it does 
mean that people’s thoughts are drawn, as perhaps never before, 
to the spiritual aspects of life. It does mean that men and 
women of all classes are raising their eyes from the things of the 
moment to discern, if they may, the things eternal. It does 
mean that thousands of anxious souls are looking for some 
central principle to vitalise their nominal creed and to co-ordinate 
it with conduct. It does mean, above all, that they crave for 
light upon the mysteries of suffering, of death, and of what may 
lie beyond death. Each of us must have had reason to note the 
growth of this movement. It is evident among our soldiers at 
home as well as among those abroad, as we who have been chap- 
lains for some years know well. Since the beginning of the 
War the whole atmosphere of ‘ church parades ’ has been changed, 
gaining a quite new earnestness and sense of reality. In casual 
talk, too, with people who hitherto have shunned religious topics, 
in the discussions of the club smoking-room, even in dinner-table 
chatter, this new attitude towards religion is apparent. The post- 
bag adds its evidence, as does the tone of many an article nowa- 
days in the secular newspapers. If it be too much to say— 
though I do not think it is—that already there has been a 
religious revival, at least there has been a revival of anxiety about 
religion. 
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Such, then, is the national temper to-day, and this state of 
mind obviously provides the Church’ with a vast opportunity, 
constituting, indeed, far more than any wrangle about rubrics, a 
real ‘Church crisis.’ People whose adherence has been merely 
conventional, or who have stood apart from all organised Chris- 
tianity, are wondering what message the Church has for them, 
what it stands for, what light it can throw upon the staggering 
perplexities of our time. And this means that the Church is on 
its trial. It has to show that its appeal is to the conscience, 
that its message is one of practical help and encouragement, 
that it supplies the logical basis of corporate life, and, above all, 
that its central doctrine is not an intricate theological formulary 
or an impersonal code of ethics, but belief in the living Christ. 
If it can convince the nation of these truths, it will gain im- 
measurably in present strength and in capacity for further pro- 
gress. If, on the other hand, it makes no such clear answer, if 
it spends its force upon trifles, if it disheartens those who are 
looking wistfully in its direction, the chance given it to-day will 
not recur. Inevitably the Church will sink to the level of an 
esoteric cult, a band of ecclesiastics and their immediate followers, 
regarded as people who do some admirable social work, who 
show a curious zeal for their own hobbies, but are unable to 
touch, far less to guide, the main currents of national life and 
thought. 

Does it seem that the Church appreciates the crisis, is using 
the opportunity? Certainly there are directions in which it has 
shown to advantage since the War began. ‘The devotion of our 
chaplains at the Front is beyond praise. Less conspicuous, but 
not less valuable (if one whose own work has a different setting 
may say this), are the labours of the clergy in working-class 
parishes at home. They deserve the fuller recognition because 
so many of these men longed to volunteer as chaplains for the 
Front. They would have delighted in work which, whatever its 
hardships, is vastly more attractive than a monotonous round 
of visiting squalid tenements or struggling with coal clubs and 
relief committees. But they knew that the War Office had 
more offers than it could accept from the unbeneficed clergy 
and those with light parochial tasks. They did not feel justified 
in deserting their own people, whose need is great just now, 
in order to take up more exciting and spectacular work abroad. 
Thus, with many a pang, they are at their posts, toiling among 
the industrial classes, and certainly they deserve our admiration. 


1 In speaking of ‘the Church,’ I am dealing primarily with that branch of 
it to which I belong. But what is to be said here applies largely, I think, to the 
Nonconformist Churches also. Certainly I would not be thought to under- 
rate their immense power for good. 
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It may be doubted if this particular branch of Church work 
has ever been done more efficiently than to-day. The well- 
deserved tribute given it by the laity who have opportunities 
of observing it at close quarters is apt to cause a rather pathetic 
illusion in the mind of the parson. He is led to suppose that 
his teaching and ritual are making converts, that it is his 
‘defence of Protestant principles,’ or, more often, his proclama- 
tion of ‘ the Catholic Faith in its fulness ’ which gains the support 
he receives. He would be simply horrified to know that it is 
the man himself whom people admire and esteem very highly 
for his work’s sake. This personal liking makes them ready 
enough to tolerate the curious idiom of his sermons or his 
elaborate ceremonial, which seem to them in the nature of amiable 
eccentricities. Yet adherence of this kind, given not to a system 
as divine but to a human being as ‘a good sort,’ cannot extend, 
obviously, beyond the circle of personal acquaintance. And that 
is one reason why the working-classes as a whole are so little 
influenced by the Church. They are rarely hostile to it, and 
in many instances they love the individual parson ; but they seldom 
dream of looking to it for guidance, and it seems to have very 
little relation to their lives. Grave, however, as this fact is, it 
does not contravene the truth that along their own lines the 
clergy are working magnificently among the poor. 

But when we turn to consider the intellectual and spiritual 
influence of the Church among the educated, a very different 
verdict has to be set down. To speak frankly, the thoughts and 
interests of the clergy and of the educated lay people to-day 
are on different planes. The things which appear of absorbing 
importance to the clergy (with whom must be included their 
devout followers) are almost without meaning to the average 
layman. Just now, as has been said above, his religious in- 
stincts have been re-awakened; he turns to organised Chris- 
tianity, as represented by the Church, to learn what message 
it has for an anxious soul. The published utterances of its 
leaders he finds to consist, with a very few notable exceptions, 
of the tritest platitudes. Perhaps he reads a Church newspaper. 
Convocation, he discovers, is mainly engrossed by questions of 
Prayer Book revision, the wording of Collects, and the permis- 
sive use of the Athanasian Creed. From that which, as I write, 
is the current number of a very able journal, the Church Times, 
he will gather that the one matter really exciting its correspon- 
dents is whether a comma in the Lord’s Prayer should be printed 
after the word ‘done’ or after the word ‘heaven.’ The Editor 
has a note to explain that he has been able to print only a 
small selection of the letters received on this subject. Or the 
inquirer goes to church and listens eagerly to a sermon. (One 
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grows impatient, by the way, of the truism that ‘the object 
of churchgoing ought not to be the hearing of-sermons’ when 
that becomes virtually an excuse for the preacher’s indolence. 
The pulpit has immense possibilities to-day, if we would only 
learn to use them, and the average layman is entirely justified 
in looking to it for an expression of the Church’s message.) 
What will our layman be likely to receive from the modern 
sermon? From the ‘ advanced’ school he may hear a discourse 
insisting upon, as matters of primary importance, little practices 
and details of ceremonial and doctrine which, at best, are matters 
of opinion or subsidiary aids to devotion. Another school will 
deluge him with vague emotional appeal, couched in an artificial 
and unfamiliar idiom. A third may offer him a lecture on the 
philosophy of miracles, or explain, not without some obvious 
condescension, how many of the things he learnt at his mother’s 
knee it is quite unnecessary for any modern man of intelligence 
to believe. And our layman goes sadly away. On his road home 
he sees the placards of Sunday newspapers announcing ‘ heavy 
casualties.’ His thoughts turn, maybe, to a son of his at the 
Front, or to one whom he has lost. Those awful scenes of 
slaughter, and worse than slaughter, possess his mind. He 
ponders the mystery of it all, the meaning of existence, the 
difficulty in reconciling what we see of it to-day with faith in 
a loving God. It is with something very like a sob that he 
turns into his house. . . . Where shall he find help? He does 
not know, except, quite clearly, that it will not be from the 
Church. This he has tried, and found wanting. 

T must not be thought to be writing bitterly ; indeed, many 
of those clergy who may seem, by implication, to be criticised 
here are men whose personal goodness—saintliness were often 
none too strong a word—is of a kind to make the rest of us 
feel very humble. But if they could be, I will not say less 
austere, but more human; if they could understand what men 
and women need ; if they could break away from the atmosphere 
of the Church newspaper and the clergy house and the little circle 
of admiring devotees to the wider air, the larger view! if only, 
in short, they could realise what are the feelings of the educated 
laity at this time, how vast is the opportunity presented, how 
tremendous the importance, for the whole future of Christianity 
in our land, that it should not be missed ! 

One would not be taken to advocate the preaching of what 
the ecclesiastical booksellers term ‘war sermons,’ than which 
none are more certain to make the churchgoer wriggle impatiently 
in his seat. Having read, probably, far too many newspapers 
through the week, he is not at all likely to be helped by diluted 
leading-article from the pulpit on Sunday. It may be doubted if 
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our congregations were greatly profited by that tendency among 
the clergy, in the earlier days of the War, to preach about Ger- 
man philosophers whose books they had not always read and 
whose names they were rarely able to pronounce. Valuable, 
again, as has been the part of the clergy in encouraging recruit- 
ing, we may question if that is best done through the pulpit, 
simply because it has other and even greater tasks to fulfil, with 
all too little time for their fulfilment. It is not platform speeches 
but spiritual witness and spiritual help that people need in 
church to-day. ‘They do not come in order to hear our opinions 
about Lord Kitchener, the supply of munitions, or compulsory 
service ; it is what we can tell them of God that counts. 

To state the case as briefly as possible, it seems to me that if 
we are in any real way to use the present opportunity, there are 
three principles which we are bound to adopt. 

First of all, we must readjust our values and develop a sense 
of proportion. Particular theories of conversion, or views about 
the date of the Book of Daniel, or beliefs about the desirability 
of vestments, invocation, and a score of other such points may 
have a greater importance than the average layman supposes. 
But at least they pass into utter insignificance when set beside 
the main truths of the Christian faith. With that statement 
probably all of us agree. Why, then, should we lead the 
educated laity to imagine that such are the things which absorb 
our thoughts, for which we contend most eagerly, which we are 
most anxious to commend to our congregations? It is no answer 
to say that we do not really put them first. To give the general 
public a shadow of excuse for imagining that we do put them 
first is, in present circumstances, to betray the cause of the 
Church. No sane person would preach on one of these themes 
had he to address troops immediately before they went into 
action. But the kind of sermon we should deliver instinctively 
in those conditions is, with no great changes, the kind of sermon 
for which people at home are yearning to-day. It is not facile 
emotionalism, or sententious platitudes on current events, or 
academic pedantry which will lighten for them the horrors of 
this dark time, or brace them to do their duty with courage, 
high resolve, imperishable hope. If comparatively seldom we 
should preach the ‘war sermon’ in the narrower sense, there 
should be not one sentence of our message which is not fraught 
with consciousness of the War, which has not at least a note of 
the strength, tenderness, and compassion of our Master. 

Secondly, we have to free ourselves from ecclesiasticism of 
the wrong type. When the nation is asking afresh for what 
the Church stands, it is a mistaken answer which concerns itself 
with the Prayer Book, and bishops, and Henry the Eighth, and 
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St. Augustine. Our business—the business of laymen as well — 
as clergy—is to restore the view of the Church as the Society of 
Christ ; as, in other words, the outward expression of the truth © 
that the Christianity taught by its founder was a social religion. — 
‘Thus we may hope to show that each development of the corpor- 
ate spirit which we see to-day can find its nexus with others, and 
its own inspiration and ultimate aim, in the ideal which the 
Society of Christ represents. It is in the popularising of this 
idea, surely, and not in amiable talk of the Church Congress 
type, that any real hope of Christianising the labour movement 
must lie. Again, it raises at once the sacraments from the level 
of theological controversy to that of vital realities. 

Finally, if the Church is to take advantage of the unique 
chance now before it, there is need of a frank return to its 
Master’s teaching, which has been obscured by our unfortunate 
habit of citing other authorities almost as if they were on the 
same plane. Yet if we wish to learn what are the essential 
virtues the Sermon on the Mount is, after all, a safer guide than 
the writings of a mediaeval mystic or the very latest Manual of 
Devotion. Again, the only comfort adequate for those who 
question the Church out of their hearts’ agony to-day is the 
message of One whose optimism was unshaken by disaster, whose 
faith in human nature was unmoved by sin, who never lost the 


triumphant certainty of life persisting through death. And 
therefore the Church does its work best when it ceases to talk 
about itself and its claims, when it is content simply to hold out 
a hand to the bewildered seeker for truth, and, bringing him 
into the inner chamber, leaves him there, face to face with 
Christ. 


AntHony C. DEANE. 
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